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SOME ISSUES IN THE ECONOMICS OF STATIONARY STATES 
I 


Professor Pigou’s recent volume on The Economics of Stationary States displays the 
analytical acumen to be expected from its author, but raises serious questions regarding 
fundamental issues. Thus, following the classical tradition, Pigou regards aversion as a 
cost, which involves a confusion between means and ends. More important is the apparent 
absence of any real effort to formulate framework conditions in relation to which specified 
variables may move toward equilibrium without changing the framework controlling the 
change; this must be done if the equilibrium method is to yield significant and valid re- 
sults. Consequences of this omission, again, are most serious in connection with the treat- 
ment of interest. In this field, the assumption that the supply of capital would tend toward 
equilibrium at a fixed interest rate is without foundation; the presumption is rather that 
change in either direction would be cumulative indefinitely. No historical equilibrium has 
meaning for an economy of competitive individualism. The notion of equilibrium is valid 
only with reference to an arbitrary fixation of all the fundamental features of the economic 
situation, including population in all its economic characteristics, and technology, as well 
as the supply of capital. 

This article has grown out of an assignment to review Professor Pigou’s 
recent book,’ but it is not in the proper sense a review or review article. 
On getting into the work, it seemed clearly to require more than the con- 
ventional review, if done by the present writer. It contains 48 chapters in 
264 pages, and 14 appendices (mathematical) in 53 more. It gives the 
reviewer the impression of a collection of preliminary sketches, of the sort 
which artists often make to record an idea for possible subsequent develop- 
ment. The present writer is frankly not clear as to the value to economic 
science of publishing most of it in this form. Though many of the sug- 
gestions give valuable leads, the “‘artist’” gives no indication that he is 
losing interest in the development of themes worth developing and wishes 
to pass them on to other workers. And as Professor Pigou is in a sense the 
dean of theoretical economics in the world today, the result (for this re- 
viewer) is a sense of bewilderment as to just what is the state of this 
discipline. Instead of attempting a general survey and characterization, or 
of selecting particular points arbitrarily, it has seemed best to use the space 
of an article to begin at the beginning of the work and give a brief indica- 
tion of what would seem to the reviewer to be involved in ‘‘going through 
with” the main issues as they come up. Condensing as much as possible 


| ‘The Economics of Stationary States, by A. C. Pigou. (London: Macmillan. 1935. Pp. 
xi, 326. $3.25.) 
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The notion of aversion is clearly a survival of the old idea of pain cost; 
it involves a confusion between ends and means. What we “economize” is 
the use of economic agents (or their productive capacity), among which 
human beings are included along with others. Pain cost is a moralistic 
notion, and the author has just formally and properly excluded such from 
the discussion. (Of course, no modern mind would maintain a pain theory 
of ethical desert itself.) In any treatment of behavior in terms of means and 
ends, the ends must obviously be of the same kind to make comparison 
possible. And it is immaterial whether as psychic states they are above or 
below some subjective zero point. Such a point is in fact hopelessly vague 
and largely arbitrary. It follows from the most elementary principles of 
economic reasoning that if any alternative under consideration is affectively 
negative, all the others must be negative also, since all are equalized at 
the margin. For economics, motives are purely relative, and any alternative 
chosen is desirable in comparison with, or is preferable to, any that is re- 
iected. (The factual considerations which incline economists to talk about 
aversions or pains will come up for notice in connection with the concep- 
tions of real income and of work—Pigou’s chs. 5 and 8.) 

(3) In chapter 2, Professor Pigou discusses “three degrees of stationary 
states,” the third of which is designated as the ‘‘thoroughgoing”’ stationary 
state; attention in the book is to be focused on this third. It is difficult to 
see what possible methodological purposes could be served by either of the 
first two; and it is more important to observe that the third is itself by no 
means ‘‘thoroughgoing,”’ and in fact is not defined with anything like the 
degree of care necessary to make it serve the purpose for which such a 
device is to be used. A stationary economy must have given economic indi- 
viduals in given economic réles, or at least a “stationary population”’ in each 
distinguishable réle. No “‘statistical stationariness’’ for the population as a 
whole will answer. 

The vagueness and ambiguity come out more clearly in chapter 3, which 
deals with the relations of the stationary state to ‘‘stationary conditions.” 
Such a discussion might well begin by observing that all theoretical eco- 
nomics in the usual sense, running in terms of motives as forces, necessarily 
means the economics of stationary states. Such theory states what happens 
under, and in consequence of, given conditions. And any process explicable 
in terms of conditions under which it takes place tends to establish equi- 
librium in relation to them, or perpetual oscillations about equilibrium.* 
Theoretical analysis must make it clear what conditions are assumed as 
unchanging, what ‘‘adaptive’’ response to them is in question, and what 
equilibrium situation would result from complete adaptation. Professor 
Pigou does not seem to attempt seriously anywhere to meet these require- 


3 1! . 
_ As will be noted presently, a mechanical process may be brought to rest at a position 
‘her than that of equilibrium by friction or other stoppage. 
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The other reason for the impracticability of a utility function in terms of 
physical products is that the function must remain fixed through total income 
changes, as well as through the reapportionment of a given income. But it 
is a fundamental fact that as an individual’s income increases he does not 
simply expand his consumption of all the items. He will reduce the con- 
sumption of some of them, and will usually throw out some altogether. This 
of course does not disturb the mathematician, who can easily write a function 
—or, more likely, assume that one could be written—which will behave in 
any way he likes. But it disturbs the economic theorist who is interested in 
explaining economic behavior on the analogy of the processes of nature, 
for these do not behave in the manner indicated. If we increase the pressure 
behind a flow of water or electricity through a number of alternative chan- 
nels, and so increase the total flow, the flow through each and every channel 
open will increase in the same proportion. The root difficulty for economics 
is the undoubted fact that as income increases the consumer actually does 
increase the degree of satisfaction of all the elementary wants previously 
ministered to. Every product really ministers to a complex bundle of wants. 
Such changes as the substitution of meat and fresh vegetables for bread 
mean the satisfaction of additional wants im addition to those previously 
satisfied, and along with éncreased satisfaction of the latter. There is little 
correspondence between kinds of product and kinds of want satisfied, and 
it seems to be impossible to make a classification of wants definite enough 
for use. A list of products and one of wants, made on a common-sense basis, 
will hardly have an item in common.’ 


legrees in their ‘uulienie to the theoretical pattern. It is fairly close for an item like 
bread, hardly existent for one like travel or higher education. Utility theory should 
emphasize that it is made to fit a continuing process, or else should be formulated ex- 
pressly to fit the conception of an isolated unique episode. The “time dimension” creates 
lifficulties in more ways than were recognized by even the “Great Alfred,” who so em- 
atically called attention to it. 

“The notion of difference in ‘quality’ in means of satisfaction of the same “kind,” 
ften put forward in this connection, contains no solution of the problem. 

The flow of consumption through alternative channels does not conform to the same 
v as that of water or electricity, as there is always an indefinite number of channels which 
are not used at all; but the law for economics, i.e., equal rates of growth, is mathematically 
dout as simple, and the details do not affect the point at issue. 

‘Probably the first item which would ordinarily be set down in a list of wants would 

that we food. But it is clear not only that there is no such commodity as “food” on 
e market, but in addition that we really have no want for “food.” The food budget of 
a civilized person covers a vast and vague conglomerate of highly divergent items in which 
the consumption of ultimate food materials represents a fairly small fraction of the cost 
t value. Much the larger part would be personal services and the use of various items of 
een, and in the whole, actual nourishment of the body would be a fairly small item 
in compar rison to esthetic embellishments, conformity to social standards, and its opposite, 
the expression of individuality. Even the consumption of materials would include gas for 
king and soap for washing the kitchen ware and table service; and the state of the 
service might affect nutrient values as much as the food materials; and of what is actually 
ingested”’ into the body, a large part is zero or negative as to nutritive value. 
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any point, with or without oscillation or even movement. All this, however, 
does not amount to much, because such mechanical analogies are over- 
simplified. The economic process as a whole has the general character of a 
fow of something through a complicated system of alternative and “anas- 
tomosing”’ channels. What will happen in such a physical system if one of 
the channels is suddenly contracted or expanded, could undoubtedly be 
worked out from complete data by the mathematical physicist.® 

(5) If one elects to go on from the discussion of the equilibrium of an 
economic system under given conditions with respect to the three funda- 
mental elements of wants, resources, and technology (given for each individ- 
ual in the system, and properly included in the definition of a given eco- 
nomic population), a large number of hypotheses might be investigated. 
Various elements of a system (assumed to be in equilibrium under given 
conditions) may be put into a framework to be maintained unchanged and 
others assumed to be released at some point divergent from equilibrium, 
and the tendency of the system toward equilibrium investigated. Professor 
Pigou begins (section 2, p. 11) with the suggestion that the stocks of all 
the factors of production might be physically capable of indefinite enlarge- 
ment. He makes no effort to state the conditions under which they are to be 
assumed to increase, and it is difficult to find in his discussion the statement 
of any problem which might be said to have a solution. It is ‘‘impossible’’ to 
assume that the stocks of all the factors increase without a change in the 
consumer demand, if ‘‘labor’’ is included as a factor. And if the stocks of 
all factors were expanded in equal proportions the results from their use 
would not expand in the same proportion (p. 11), unless all the elements 
in ‘real income” had the same elasticity of desirability (see chapter 9 and 
appendix 3). Finally, as Pigou’s later chapters (28 to 33) recognize, there 


*The whole problem of mechanical analogies in the analysis of social phenomena is a 
baffling one. We seem to be compelled to speak of force in some sense, and to treat social 
readjustments on the analogy of movement in space, under the action of force against the 
various kinds of resistance. In the absence of any ‘“‘codrdinates” by which to measure the 
direction and velocity of change, the entire procedure seems to have a figurative rather than 
a literal meaning. But the fact remains that the economic changes show a tendency to 
go into oscillations, which is an indication of inertia, and also to manifest “‘sticking 
points,” which indicate the presence of solid as well as viscous friction. All lagging 
response may possibly be interpreted as a manifestation of inertia; in any case, social 
processes stop or start, expand or contract, or change their “direction’’ gradually, never 
suddenly; “natura non facit saltum.” 

The essential fact about the response of a human being to an economic situation is 
that it is more or less “intelligent.” If it were not intelligent at all, if the individual simply 
responded mechanically to the price situation obtaining at any instant, the result would 
certainly be violent oscillation, if not the immediate disintegration of the system. On the 
other hand, if we try to reason from the assumption of perfect intelligence, we find our- 
selves confronted with an absolute logical impasse. It is literally impossible for as many 
4s two persons each to adapt his conduct to that of the other at the same time, in any 
other way than through a preconcerted plan. The arbitrary and rather preposterous assump- 
tions which stick out all over the discussion of the duopoly problem (including Professor 
Pigou's treatment in chapter 17) serve to emphasize this fact. 
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those already considered in connection with the utility function. Professor 
Pigou has even less to say about the first named functions than about the 
latter. If the stationary-state analysis is to be used in such a way as to lead 
to conclusions, some clear position must be taken regarding the relations 
between quantitative and qualitative changes, both in ‘‘factors” and in wants. 
We must know whether it is or is not a change in the given conditions of 
economic life if, for example, coal is replaced by oil or by hydraulic power, 
not to mention wider possibilities of substitution. If such a change, taking 
place under conditions which do not change the total “quantity of capital’’— 
as defined in the postulates of the system, of course—is not a change in the 
given conditions,” then such resources do not call for separate classification. 
And on the extreme opposite assumption, that only the total quantity of 
‘wealth’ is fixed, the notion of given conditions is too vague to be useful. 
It is necessary to ‘“draw a line somewhere.” 

But we must notice another difficulty. Even if the postulates of the station- 
ary system allow only replacement in kind, in a fairly strict sense, it is still 
a question in what sense such resources as coal should be regarded as subject 
to depletion, from the social point of view. Undoubtedly the coal resources 
of the earth are ultimately limited; and those of a particular national econ- 
omy, especially if already well explored, are still more narrowly restricted. 
But the limitation is never definite, and never known; and worse still, the 
conditions and costs involved in finding and opening up new deposits are 
largely unknown, 

In short, we must know what conditions are assumed stationary. The 
most abstract formulation would run in terms of quantities (intensities) of 
total satisfaction for given persons with given technical knowledge and 
given resources measured by their “‘utility.”” The next stage would fix kinds 
of satisfaction, somehow defined, still leaving kinds of resources to change 
by replacement or re-adaptation in any way possible under this condition. 
Then one might fix the (physical) kinds of resources. To do this at all 
strictly would approach putting the whole productive system in a strait- 
jacket. Yet there will be discrepancies between different defensible mean- 
ings of quantitative constancy in connection with any qualitative change. 
These set limitations to the possibility of rigor in using mechanical concep- 
tions in connection with economic subject matter. 

(7) Pigou’s second step in the definition of real income ties up with the 
notion of aversion, already discussed, and the same issue comes up again in 
the definition of work in chapter 8 (p. 34). It is unquestionably necessary, 
as he suggests (p. 23) to separate, along something like Marshallian lines, 
(a) incomings, meaning services in the inclusive sense, which either actually 
go through the market and receive prices or are closely similar to such serv- 
ices, from (b) ‘self-service’ to the owner of resources, or services rendered 
gratuitously and services which while mutual in some sense are not generally 
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roduction into three broad groups; income-yielding human-agents; income- 
yielding gifts of Nature, grouped together under the name land; and income- 
yielding equipment, both material and immaterial (in the form of Ps, pape 
tion), made by man and grouped together under the name of capital.” 
does not explicitly endorse this classification, though he seems to sd 
it, and of course gives no attention to the question of reasons for classifying. 
It has been pointed out often enough both that the question of origins in 
itself is of historical interest only, and that a classification based on origins 
shows no correspondence with possibly relevant distinctions. These would 
relate to general conditions affecting use, especially mobility between uses 
(however distinguished ), the requirement of expenditure for maintenance, 
including replacement (durability), the possibility of and conditions affect- 
ing increase in supply, or, finally, the influence of possible reallocation be- 
tween commercial and non-commercial uses on the allocation among 
commercial uses.'* The chapter ends with a statement that such elements as 
‘waiting’ and ‘‘uncertainty-bearing” are more conveniently regarded as 
iources of factors of production than as factors themselves. This harmless 
notion is a great advance over the author's position in The Economics of 
Welfare, where they were definitely factors. The notion of waiting has not 
been really exorcised, however. It appears later in various guises especially 
in chapter 10 as “‘discounting of future satisfactions.’"™* 


II 


9) Because of its peculiar importance for the notion of a stationary 
economy, the topic of capital and interest is set off as a second main division 
of this article. The subject properly includes all that is to be said about eco- 


* Our own position would be that such considerations justify a general distinction 
between free laborers and other instruments of production, but this distinction is one of 

ying degree, and no other general distinction between kinds is defensible at all; but 
his is not the place to go into such issues. It is an especially interesting question why 
ere is so little application of the capital concept to labor capacity, whereas critical 
nalysis tends rather to emphasize the affinities and similarities. The essential difference 
between labor power and any other form of productive capacity as “property” seems to 
be that the former is subject to a legal limitation similar to “‘entailment,” while the latter 
not 

“In order to “cover’’ even as much as ten chapters—the tenth being of especial interest 
it has been necessary to pass over many items which invite comment. One which must 
at least be noticed as puzzling is a statement at the close of chapter 8 reading: “. . . if 
we could premise that the marginal productivity of [Robinson’s} work at each sort of product 
diminishes as the amount of work he does at it increases, or even that it does not increase 
fast enough to cause the desiredness of the fruit of the marginal unit of work to increase, 
one solution only would be possible. But we are not in fact entitled to premise either of 
these things.” If diminishing returns in service value do not set in (if they do not obtain 
trom the beginning), we fail to see why Robinson would ever work at the making of a 


nd product, why he would not spend all his productive capacity on the first one 
taken up. 
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be stopped k days prior to the date at which the “demand” would cease.*® 
The more important point is that under anything like the conditions of real 
life in the world today, neither the time which was required to get the 
existing system of “capitalistic” production into operation nor that which 
“would be” required “now,” nor the period during which it “could” operate 


if maintenance activities were stopped, has any definite meaning—not to 


bh 


speak of practical import or of any correspondence between any two of 
these suggested “‘intervals.”’** 
Consequences of quite general and deep significance would follow from 
a consistent adherence to the position apparently accepted by Professor 
Pigou in chapter 5 as noted above—namely, that goods, as an element in real 
income, are really “‘nothing but services” (p. 20), and that “the real in- 
comings of any period” must be “disentangled” from “‘that part of the 
output of the period which merely serves to maintain the stock of capital in- 
tact by making good depreciation” (p. 21).’"* It is surely axiomatic that any 
production” of material things in any period either represents replacement 
and hence maintenance of capital (however these concepts are given precise 
definition) or else it represents a net addition to capital, which is not in 
accord with stationary conditions. If production is consistently treated as the 
rendering of services by a given “‘plant,”’ it will be recognized that it does 
not and cannot require time at all, since consumable services must be con- 
sumed in the same instant that they are rendered (produced). And services 
which add to capital also yield “‘instantly’’ their product, which is an increase 
in the value of the capital goods on which they are expended.’* 
From the passage last quoted (from chapter 10), Pigou’s text goes on as 
follows: ““Robinson’s mental make-up is such that he discounts future satis- 
factions in some definite measure’ (p. 50). Since economists of repute 


“If the “turnips” are edible during their growth and/or continue to be so and/or to 
grow—at a slower rate—beyond the &-th day, there are still other complications. 

“It is true that the third type of question has some relevance in connection with trans- 
fers of productive activity from one type of production to another, since the service life 
f existing specialized capital goods is ome factor affecting the mobility of production. 
But it is only one factor, even in the mobility of capital goods, which in turn is only one 
factor in the transfer of productive capacity. And again, there is no determinate period 
required for any transfer. The cost of transfer depends on the speed at which it is made, 
and the relation between cost and speed depends on indefinitely numerous considerations, 
varying indefinitely from case to case. 

"* Of course it would have to be made clear what is meant by maintaining capital intact; 
under stationary conditions (at equilibrium) this is simply a matter of the permanent 
maintenance of income. 

“A realistically critical glance at the facts is sufficient to enforce a realization of the 
untenability of any notion of a physical “production period.’’ One need only attempt to date 
the physical act (or the beginning or “center of gravity” of the process) which has resulted 
n the consumption of an increment of commodity at the present moment—say the eating of 
a small piece of buttered bread—or to date the consumption (or its end or center of gravity) 
of the physical result of any increment of production going on “now’—such as the heaving 
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e must try to find a meaning in it. Presumably 
. subtle and profound, though I think a cop. 
of saying that Robinson will not maintain his 
it at some rate) unless it earns some minimum 
| that if it earns any more than this minimum 
some rate).1® There is, of course, no economic 
-an increase his current consumption (including 
by undermaintaining, and unless, if he does $0, 
future time decrease. And to be at all realistic. it 
t, conversely, his situation is such that by sacrificing 
reasing (‘‘overmaintaining’’) his capital, ie, 
ill be possible for him to begin at some future 
It is fair to assume that even Robinson will 
| these time relations practically at will, ie., to 
speed he pleases over any interval of time, at the 
t for “diminishing returns,” and that he knows 
be changed by any amount of investment or 
liscuss Robinson’s behavior in economic terms 
that if he invests he does it in such a way, over 
; to secure the maximum rate of return from 
iximum increase of future income (for con- 
tment) for a given reduction of consumption in 
ly for disinvestment). 
essential data for the theory of interest. The 
that there can be no rate of interest in a Crusoe 
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The essential problem of interest theory is that of saying what we mean 
by a “quantity” of investment, of invested capital and of income from 
capital.” It is imperative for any understanding of the forces determining 
the rate of interest in the real world that the theory be worked out and 
clearly expounded for a Crusoe economy. In everyday usage, the meaning 
of capital is in the first place a sum of money lent at interest; and when we 
penetrate beyond this notion in the direction of underlying realities, it 
means the sale value of a “‘real source’ of income. But it is in connection 
with the conditions of production of new real sources that the interest rate 
is “determined” for all transactions or operations involving it, and through 
analysis of these conditions that we must reach an understanding of the 
forces at work.?* The notion of a Crusoe economy enables us to get at these 
forces apart from the confusion arising from borrowing and lending and 
purchase and sale, which of course occur only in an organized economy. 

The ultimate source of confusion in the analysis of interest is in the notion 
that what is invested is capital, and naturally, some quantity of capital, in 
any given case. But it must be obvious as soon as attention is directed to the 
point that what is really invested is income, consumable product. Income 
is invested at some rate (not necessarily uniform) over some period of time. 
It becomes a quantity of capital by the accumulation, from moment to 
moment, of “outside service value’”’ and of the growing service capacity of 
the new capital good ‘‘in” which investment is made. This second element 
is “interest during construction,” and is an essential if not very large element 
in the cost of a capital good. Because the rate of interest enters into the 
computation of capital quantity, some explanation is necessary before we 
can speak of interest as the rate of return on, or productivity of, capital. 

There is, however, a very simple way around the difficulty of finding the 
amount invested in any particular source, or its “cost of production,” with- 
out treating the rate of interest as a known quantity. Since the income in- 
vested must yield, by addition to the capital value, at the same rate at which 
the completed investment yields net income, the accumulated cost must equal 

* A fuller analysis of the notion of capital as a magnitude is scheduled for publication 
in the August, 1936, issue of the Journal of Political Economy. 

“Two objections must be noted at this point, not because they involve any serious 
difficulty, but because they are regularly encountered at the hands of reputable writers. 
“Determination” is to be taken in the general sense of causality, which rigorously is more 
or less mutual. Thus we say that the level of the ocean “determines” the level of the 
bay. The essential fact is that the market for funds for productive use could absorb all 
that are lent for consumptive use without appreciably affecting the rate in the former 
market—just as the bay could be cut off and its water pumped into the world-ocean without 
appreciably changing the level of the latter. And the level (rate) is not affected by the 
Proportions in which water may be poured into ocean or bay (in which loans are made 
in the two markets). The second objection has to do with the maintenance-and-replacement 


fund. Of course it makes no difference whether the statement of supply and demand re- 


‘ations includes this or includes only “net investment”—as its effect is the same on both 
the magnitudes compared. 
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the discounted yield ng the same interest rate in both computations. 
Hence it is necessat equate these two expressions for capital value 
and solve the equat for the . This can then be used to find the capital 
value, 7f this is de But Me epee fact is that capital quantity need 
not come explicit t ilculation at all. The interest rate is really a 
relation between ption sacrificed and income realized. 

The feature of th lysis which seems to cause confusion is the notion 
of a maintained it hich is to say a “‘perpetuity.”’ It is difficult to see 
why. There is, 0/ implication that the perpetual maintenance of 
capital is an auto! rocess, an allegation which some critics insist on 
dragging into the a: t. No more is there an implication that the in- 
vestor actually, cons ly, looks ahead to all eternity. It does not make the 
least difference how far he looks ahead, so long as he does not plan for a 
diminution of yield ; lefinite time in the future. If one consistently 
plans to be as “well off lay or an hour from now as one is now, that is 
all that is required 

The argument thus far has to do only with the form of rational behavior 
in connection wit! nparisons between present and future, 7.e., investing 
and disinvesting. It lvisable not to leave the topic without an effort 
to say something as to tl bstance, as to what an “economically rational” 
individual will actu lo. On the face of the matter, a good case could be 
made for the prin f maximizing total want satisfaction for an indivi- 
dual’s life as a whol suming him in possession of the necessary data. 
But civilized social lif volving the extensive use of capital in a wide 
variety of forms, cannot go on unless people are effectively motivated by 
interests looking b | their individual lives. Within the individual life, 
it does seem clear that nal behavior calls for a uniform distribution of 

** For computing ngle investment of limited life it is mot necessary 
to separate the ‘1 provision for maintenance, or to convert the time 
limited yield into a But there is only an unimportant difference in algebraic 
manipulation between t is of procedure. 

** This may be 1 y the mathematical procedure of finding the limiting 
value of the interest th rate for income itself at any instant or as the period of 
investment hs mnstruct ap] 1es the vanishing point. If we assume that income 
is sacrificed in inve 4 over an interval ¢, and that at the end of the 
interval met income | for maintenance) begins to flow from the investment 
at time rate 4, the ven by the equation 

al (1 —1] 
This is simple interé f ; measured in years. Adding in the original income 4 
consumption of whi t the end of the investment period, and finding the limit 
of this expression as ve get b = a(ed' —1) where 8 is the instantaneou 
rate of growth, or of ich amounts to (1 ++ i) at the end of a year. (It is 
because of this fact t f the natural system of logarithms.) 

In order to man t llige ntly, Crusoe would need to know the amount 
of capital in different And this would be true even for computing the rate 
of return on a sing] t if the return is irregular and must be regularized y 
alternately investing naintenance fund in some other field. 
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enjoyment over time. This would seem to be the very essence of rationality, 
that time as such makes no difference; and uniformity as the condition of 
maximum follows from the principle of diminishing utility of money in- 
come (relative to non-pecuniary satisfactions) as applied at each moment. 
Yet uniformity is certainly irrational from a general human point of view; 
we have little more predilection for quantitative than for qualitative “‘monot- 
ony.” But concerning the general inclination of the curve of distribution 
over time much discussion in economic literature is ‘‘foolish.”’ It is argued 
that unwillingness to postpone all consumption to the indefinite future 
proves “discounting’’ of future satisfactions. Such postponement simply 
means not consuming at all. Naturally, one does not care to put off today’s 
dinner until tomorrow, but in general he is no more anxious to eat tomorrow’s 
dinner today. In an effective market for capital, with a known rate of in- 
terest, the rational subject will “of course” collect for his postponing at the 
going rate, and will consider the interest whenever he actually chooses be- 
tween making a lump-sum expenditure at an earlier and a later date. 

But the conduct of saving and investment is determined primarily by 
other considerations than the distribution of consumption in time. In general 
people save as much in order to save more at a later time as they do in order 
to consume more. Such conduct cannot be rationalized in the ordinary eco- 
nomic terms of maximizing consumption-satisfaction as the economic end; 
to postpone in order to keep on postponing in larger volume does not fit 
the conception of “economic rationality.” And there are other difficulties. 
On the whole, the result of saving takes the form of a perpetual income— 
as long as the economic system (defined by the boundaries of the capital 
market) does in fact keep on maintaining itself and growing, and plans to 
keep on keeping on,” as it historically has done when not demoralized by 
crisis conditions. This is true regardless of occasional disinvesting by in- 
dividuals. It means that the postponement does extend to the infinite future, 
and that a fraction infinitely near the whole is so postponed. Even postpone- 
ment until after the saver’s death seems to involve something more than a 
difference in time in comparison with consuming while he is alive.*° 

Of even greater logical importance is the fact, so often overlooked (as 
by Professor Pigou in this book), that saving cannot go on “under given 
conditions.” That is a mere fact of mechanics. It cannot go on for a moment 
without causing changes, various in form and extent, in the conditions under 


*In discussing planning for the future, we must be aware of the child’s paradox of 
tomorrow,” into which treatments of the psychology of saving are prone to fall (as does 
of the chapter under review). Tomorrow is never today but always tomorrow. An 
vidual in planning for the future may “rationally” plan for ups and downs in the 

tribution of his expenditure over time. But these expansions and contractions are dated 
in real calendar time, and must not be thought of as remaining at a fixed distance from 

now-point” which itself moves forward in time. Otherwise the mere passing of time 
would force a constant reworking of the whole plan. 
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is a real tendency to establish equilibrium, or even that it would be humanly 
possible for a society to exist in such a state. Even if new sav ing does not 

cause’ new demand for investment and raise the demand curve, as in reality 
it is certain to do, it mast make saving itself easier, and there is no a priori 
reason why saving might not go on forever at a uniform or a decreasing or 
an increasing rate. We do know that under anything like the conditions of 
the real world the rate of return could never fall to zero; it is hardly possible 
even to imagine a situation in which there would be no possibility of pro- 
ducing new and more or less durable things, material or immaterial, which 
would be held desirable, so different would such a world be from the one 
we know. And all such things are capital, and the satisfaction they yield is 
consumption income. 

Professor Pigou refers several times to the marginal yield or productivity 
of capital (pp. 54, line 5; 55, line 7 upward; 56, line 4), but not in such a 
way that I can form any idea of what he means by it. In his statements in 
ection 2 of the chapter, already quoted, productivity and interest seem to be 
excluded. In section 4 (p. 52), however, we read: ‘Thus, suppose the 
character of the production period to be such that the work Robinson does 
today yields its service & days hence without any further intervention on his 
part—that he sows the seed and does nothing further. Then, if his daily 
input of work is Q and if the period of production is & days, the standing 
stock of working capital, in respect of a daily output of commodity that 
embodies Q units of work, is always k°Q.” We are not told how an output 
of product is brought into a quantitative relation with an input of work, and 
the k-fold multiplication in & days with £*Q of “something” constantly in 
existence implies such an implausible growth curve that it seems better just 
to say that I do not understand the meaning and not to undertake to criticize. 


Here I must take leave, for the time being, of The Economics of Stationary 
States. In conclusion, let me again remind the reader that this is not meant 
as a review. I derived many stimulating suggestions from the work which 
occasioned these paragraphs, and feel that I can learn from it indefinitely 
as time is available to study out the meaning of numerous sections which with 
the effort so far possible I do not understand. 

FRANK H. KNIGHT 

University of Chicago 
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Section 7(a). It provides permanent machinery for dealing with certain 
issues in labor relations arising in the process of collective bargaining. The 
issues are specifically those which arose under the preceding labor boards. 
They were, primarily, interference and coercion in the selection of repre- 
sentatives for collective bargaining, discrimination or discharge for union 
activity Or afhliation, and problems of majority and minority representation. 
The Act is designed to bring disputes arising over such issues, if they 
obstruct interstate commerce, under the jurisdiction of a National Labor 
Relations Board. The law rests on the power of Congress to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce. In order to indicate a connection between the 
conditions of collective bargaining and interstate commerce, the general 
purpose of the Act is declared to be “to diminish the causes of labor disputes 
hindering or obstructing interstate and foreign commerce.”’ Under the head 
of ‘Findings and Policy,’’ Section 1 states that “the denial by employers of 
the employees’ right to organize, and the refusal of the employer to accept 
the procedure of collective bargaining, leads to strikes and other forms of 
industrial strife or unrest which burden or obstruct commerce by impairing 
efficiency and safety of operation, interfering with the flow of goods or with 
their prices, causing diminution of employment and wages in such volume 
as to substantially affect the flow of goods in commerce.” 

Inequality of bargaining power is conceived to be the cause of a substan- 
tial burden to commerce, tending to aggravate business depressions, depres- 
sing wages, thereby reducing the purchasing power of wage earners, and 
preventing the stabilization of rates of wage and working conditions be- 
tween industries. Furthermore, it is stated, experience has proved that the 
protection of the right to organize and bargain collectively 
safeguards commerce from injury, impairment or interruption, and promotes the 
flow of commerce by removing certain recognized sources of industrial strife and 
unrest, by encouraging practices fundamental to the friendly adjustment of 


industrial disputes arising out of differences as to wages, hours, or other work- 
ing conditions, and by restoring equality of bargaining power. . . . 


Therefore, the policy of the United States is declared to be the removal 
of these obstructions, or the mitigation of them by 


encouraging the practice and procedure of collective bargaining and by protecting 
the exercise by workers of full freedom of association, self-organization, and 
designation of representatives of their own choosing, for the purpose of nego- 
tiating the terms and conditions of employment or other mutual aid or protection. 

The concept of labor relations expressed in this policy assumes: 

(1) That industrial unrest and strife, low wages, low purchasing power, 
fluctuating employment and business depressions, as obstruction to com- 
merce, are functions of the bargaining power of employer and employees; 


. ‘- more comprehensive discussion is in W. H. Spencer, The National Labor Relations 
ct (1935), 
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(2) That there is inequality of bargaining power and that such ip. 
equality is a result of the organization of employers “in the corporate o, 
other forms of ov hip association’”’; 

(3) That creating « quality of bargaining power between employees and 
employers will alleviate the conditions out of which obstructions arise; 

(4) That the most direct and effective method of equalizing bargaining 
power is to bring the bargaining process in the industries affecting the flow 
of commerce within the jurisdiction of a National Labor Relations Board 
vested with authority to take steps to prevent or remove conditions leading 
to burdens and obstructions 

When the Act has been taken into the courts, it has been necessaty to 
defend the decisions of the Board and to define its jurisdiction in terms of 
the logic of this concept of labor relations, a concept considerably at variance 
with what constitut neral practice of most employers of labor, and with 


much judicial opini 


Functions and Powers of the Board 

The National Labor Relations Board, created under Section 3 of the Act 
is an administrative body similar to the Federal Trade Commission. In spite 
of insistence by the Secretary of Labor® that the Board should be under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Labor, it was established on an inde- 
pendent basis, resp: to the President and to Congress. According t 
the statement of President Roosevelt on signing the Act, the Board is 
an independent qua | body. It should be clearly understood that it will 
not act as mediator or conciliator in labor disputes. The function of mediation 
remains, under this Act, the duty of the Secretary of Labor and of the Conciliation 
Service of the Depar t of Labor. It is important that the judicial function and 
the mediation functi ld not be confused. Compromise, the essence of 
mediation, has no } he interpretation and enforcement of the law.° 

The Board is com] 1 of three members appointed by the President, 
with advice and consent of the Senate. A member may be removed “upon 
notice and hearing, for neglect of duty or malfeasance in office, but for no 
other cause.’’’ Regional and local agencies may be set up as deemed neces- 
sary by the Board n regional boards operating in twenty-one cities 
have been set up to deal with such cases as can be disposed of locally. Ac- 
cording to the rules of procedure announced by the Board, the first com- 
plaint is made to the Regional Board. If the regional director declines t 
act, then the person or organization making the charge may obtain a review 
of the action by app to the National Board.* The National Board may, 

* Hearings Before | ee on Education and Labor, U. S. Senate, 74th Congress, 1s 
Sess., $.1958, p. 57. 

* Statement of President R velt, July 5, 1935. Labor Law Service, p. 2871. 

"Section 3(a). 

® Procedural Rule ’ National Labor Relations Board, September 14, 
1935, Section I(c). 
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f it deems necessary in the interests of justice, deal directly with a charge of 
unfair labor practice. It may accept the original complaint or at any stage of 
proceedings in a region it may transfer and continue the case.° 

The basic function of the Board is to protect employees in their right of 
self-organization for collective bargaining by preventing unfair labor prac- 
tices and by settling disputes incident to organization. Section 7 of the Act 
reafirms Section 7(a) of the National Industrial Recovery act. To guarantee 
the right of employees to organize and elect their own representatives, the 

Board is empowered to prevent any unfair labor practices. Section 8 defines 

these practices as: 

7) Interference, restraint or coercion of employees in the exercise of the 

ights guaranteed under Section 7. 

(2) Domination or interference with the formation or administration of any 
labor organization or contribution of financial or other support to it. 

(3) Discrimination in regard to hire or tenure of employment, designed to 
di se membership in any labor organization. 

i) Discharge or other discrimination against an employee because he has 
filed charges or given testimony under the Act. 

(5) Refusal of employer to bargain collectively with representatives of his 

employees’ choosing. 

The Act provides that representatives selected by a majority of employees 
in an ‘appropriate unit’ shall be the exclusive representatives in collective 
negotiations over wages, hours, or other conditions of employment. The 
decision as to what unit—craft, plant, industry, or subdivision—is the ap- 
propriate one rests with the Board. Where controversies arise over the selec- 
tion of representatives, the Board is empowered to conduct an investigation 
and, if necessary, take a secret ballot of the employees. 

The sections providing enforcement are designed to give greater power 
to the new Board. The old boards had two methods of enforcement. The 
‘Blue Eagle” might be removed from offending firms, or court action might 
be brought. The first was ineffective, and the second slow, cumbersome, and 
dependent on the Department of Justice, which was frequently loath to 
move on the cases reported. 

The new Act provides no criminal penalties’® for violations, but permits 
the Board to move more freely than its predecessors to carry out its decisions. 
Cases involving controversies over collective bargaining representatives and 
unfair labor practices may be brought before the Board or before one of its 
regional subsidiaries. A complaint is served upon the employer; a hearing 
is set not less than five days after the complaint. The employer, if he chooses, 
may file an answer, or may appear in person to answer the charge. The 
Board is given broad powers of investigation of records; it may subpoena 

Section 1(j). 

h penalties are provided against those who shall “willfully resist, prevent, impede, 


t interfere” with the members of the Board or its agents, but not for employers guilty of 
unfair labor practices. (Section 12.) 
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made a clear distinction between manufacturing and commerce, holding that 
-onditions in manufacturing exert only indirect effects. This position was 
stated most clearly in the first federal child labor case. The Court stated 
emphatically that: 


The making of goods and the mining of coal are not commerce, nor does the 
fact that these things are to be afterwards shipped or used in interstate commerce, 
make their production a part thereof. . . .15 


With the exception of a few instances noted below, the Court has con- 
tinued to hold this opinion. Recently rendered decisions indicate that the 
acute problems of depression years have not caused any shift in the judicial 
mind. In the Railroad Retirement Case,’* Justice Roberts, delivering the 
majority opinion (5-4 decision), ripped to pieces the law designed to 
impose a compulsory pension system for employees on interstate railroads. 
He denounced its “economic burdens and incidences,” declaring that the 
purposes of the law (greater employment opportunity, relief from fear of 


| insecurity, promotion of efficiency and safety on the railroads) were essen- 


tially related to the welfare of the worker and therefore remote from any 
regulation of commerce as such and outside the orbit of congressional 
power. 

The decision in the Schechter Case was handed down a few weeks later. 
The National Industrial Recovery act fell, not only because it was unconsti- 
tutional delegation of power, but also because regulation of such matters as 
wages, hours, and sales of an interstate business was not regulation of inter- 
state commerce. In the language of Chief Justice Hughes: 


If the commerce clause were construed to reach all enterprises . . . which could 
be said to have an indirect effect upon interstate commerce, the federal authority 
would embrace practically all the activities of the people.’? 


In the Guffey Coal Cases the majority decision reaffirmed this position. 
Referring to the evils arising from the struggle of employers and employees, 
Justice Sutherland stated: 


. the evils are all local evils over which the federal government has no legis- 
lative control. The relation of employer and employee is a local relationship. . . . 
Such effect as they (controversies and evils) may have on commerce, however 
intensive it may be, is secondary and indirect. . . . 

.. The want of power on the part of the federal government is the same whether 
the wages, hours of service, and working conditions, and the bargaining about 
them, are related to production before interstate commerce has begun, or to the 
sale and distribution after it has ended. . . .18 


" Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 251, 271 (1918). 
a Railw ay Retirement Board v, Alton Railway Co., 293 U. S. 299 (1935). 
_ Schechter Poultry Corporation ». United States, 295 U. S. 495, 546 (1935). 


* Supreme Court of the United States. Nos. 636, 651, 649, and 650. October Term, 1935, 
p. 18, 
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Until the Supreme Court renders a decision, no dogmatic point of view 
may be taken. Application of the recently pronounced principles of the 
majority of the Court, however, brings the conclusion that the broad powers 
hoped for by the supporters of the Act will not be sustained. 

Assuming that the Act should be upheld as applying to those industries 
whose production is substantially involved in interstate commerce, there 
would remain the second constitutional problem, that of “due process.” If 
it is within the power of Congress to control those industries as interstate 
commerce, are the relationships covered by the Act subject to any legislative 
jurisdiction, state or federal? Does the law deprive the employer of his 
constitutional right to deal with his employees as he deems fit? Does the 
majority rule and the power of the Labor Board to select the proper bar- 
gaining unit deprive the employees of their rights as guaranteed under the 
Fifth Amendment? 

Opponents point to the Adair Case** and the Coppage Case** to indicate 


§ that, as applied to labor relations in general, the Act is against precedent set 


by the Supreme Court. In the first case, an attack was made on Section 10 of 
the Erdman act (1898) ,?° which rendered unlawful a railroad’s discharge 


| of aman for union membership. Suit was brought on the ground that the 


right of the company to deal with its employees in its own way was a 


| property right, and that interference with that right was therefore uncon- 


stitutional. The court upheld the contention of the carrier, and commented 
on the incompetency of Congress to pass such a law without logical connec- 
tion between the conditions legislated upon and the commerce to be reg- 
ulated. It was held that there was no relationship between an employee's 
membership in a labor organization and interstate commerce. 

A similar decision was rendered in 1915, when the Supreme Court con- 
sidered the validity of a Kansas state law?® making it illegal for employers to 
bind their employees by yellow-dog contracts. The Court leaned heavily on 
the Adair decision, reaching substantially the same conclusions on the issue 
of due process. 

Proponents of the Act claim that the foregoing decisions were overruled 
in the Texas and New Orleans Railway Case (1930) .*° The case tested the 
validity of sections of the Railway Labor act of 1926 which forbade em- 
ployer interference with collective bargaining activities of employees, almost 
the identical provisions of the Labor Relations act. The carrier, according to 
the evidence presented, was active in promoting a company union, and dis- 

" Adair v. United States, 208 U. S. 161 (1908). 

_ Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U. S. 1 (1915). 

30 Statutes at Large 427, ch. 370. 

” General Statutes (Kansas) (1909), Sections 4674, 4675, Act of March 13, 1903. 

” Texas and New Orleans Railroad Co. v. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, 281 U. S. 548 (1930). For a detailed analysis of this decision in comparison with 


the Adair and Coppage decisions see Edward Berman, “Supreme Court and the Railway 
Labor Act,” AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, vol. xx, no. 40, Dec. 1930, p. 619. 
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involving 141,209 workers. Of the 575 cases, 261 (61,814 workers) were 
verminated. This was effected by informal means without resort to court 
action provided under the Act. Of the closed cases 84, or almost one-third 
(8.551 workers), were withdrawn by agreement of both parties. Sixty-eight 
(17,804 workers) were dismissed by regional directors before formal action 
was taken. Eighty-five (27,458 workers) were withdrawn by the petitioner. 
Forty-seven strike cases (7,585 workers) were dealt with during the period. 
More than half of them were settled and 6,031 workers reinstated. Action 
of the Board averted strikes in 25 cases (11,425 workers). Seventeen elec- 
tions were held. 

Of the total of 575 cases, 212, or nearly two-fifths, had as the chief basis 
of complaint discrimination because of union activities or membership. In 
166 cases the main cause of complaint was failure of employers to bargain 
collectively with elected representatives. In 95 cases (53,519 workers, or 
more than one-third of all employees in all cases) the Board was petitioned 
to hold an election of representatives. 

These are positive evidences of the application of the law. Also, there 
are indications that the new Board is faced with some of the difficulties of its 
predecessors. Many of the cases are taken into court by employers.** In the 
first five months more than 40 actions were instituted to restrain the Board 
or its regional officers from proceeding either to examine charges of unfair 
labor practices or to hold hearings to determine the necessity of elections. 
The chairman of the Board has petitioned for additional funds for legal 
assistance, stating that the situation demanded that the government be 
represented by experienced counsel. 

The Journal of Commerce** reported that: 

. employers are losing all fear of the law, and the threat by union leaders that 


they will be called before it (the Labor Board) if they refuse to concede the 
demands of workers, is losing force. 


A considerable part of the feeling that the law is of little consequence is the 
belief that its constitutionality will not be upheld. Until a decision is ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court, the uncertainty will continue. 

An examination of the records of the Board’s rulings reveals an effort 
to establish a consistent logic on which to appeal to the courts. According to 
an official statement,*® the Board has refused to entertain charges in a num- 
ber of cases and to institute proceedings in others when it appeared that the 
industry in question was not, either directly or indirectly, affecting interstate 
commerce to a substantial degree. 

Where the Board has moved to the extent of hearing a case and rendering 

“A summary of the more important early cases will be found in the Monthly Bulletin 

i the League for Industrial Rights, Jan.-Feb., 1936. 
* Jan. 23, 1935, p. 3. 
“ National Labor Relations Board, Release no. 69, Jan. 10, 1936. 
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a decision, it has built up its case around two issues: first, the interstate 
nature of the industry; second, the relationship of the practices under com. 
plaint to the flow of commerce between the states. 

The Greyhound Case, for example, is one in which the relationship 
between the practices complained of and conditions in interstate transporta. 
tion can be shown rather directly. The case arose out of a dispute in the 
Pittsburgh maintenance and service garage of the Pennsylvania Greyhound, 
Inc., a company doing an interstate business in transportation. Charges were 


brought by a local union that members were discharged for union affiliation: 
that urging, warnings, and threats were used to restrain and coerce em. 
ployees in the exercise of their rights under Section 7; and that the company 


instituted and supported financially a company union organization. 

In its findings of fact and conclusions of law, the Board*®* maintained 
that the servicing, repairs, and maintenance work performed on buses which 
are operating on their interstate schedules are necessary to ‘‘continuous, safe 


and effective operation of the instrumentalities of interstate transportation.” 
The acts of the company tended to lead to a strike of garage employees, 
which would have crippled the operation of interstate bus transportation. A 
condition of unrest and fear among garage mechanics and bus drivers im- 
pairs and tends to impair their efficiency, and, due to the nature of their 
work, impairs the safety and efficiency of interstate transportation. These 
acts create a burden and obstruction in interstate commerce, and therefore 
they are subject to the jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations Board. 


A cease and desist order was issued to restrain the company from continuing 
the unfair practices, and the men discharged for union activity were ordered 


reinstated with payment of wages lost during the discharge period. This case 
offers a more direct connection between safety and efficiency of operation of 
an interstate service and unfair labor practices than many cases which have 
and will come before the Board. 

Most of the cases have arisen in manufacturing establishments rather 
than in transportation. Complaints from textile, garment, steel, and other 
types of manufacturing, constitute the majority of the controversies referred 
to the Board. The argument of the Board in these cases has stressed the 
interstate connections of the industries, and has maintained, therefore, that 
they are subject to federal regulation. Also, the effect of unfair labor 
practices in local manufacturing establishments has been held to have 4 
direct effect on commerce. Two cases in which the line of argument 
unusually precise are the Fruehauf Trailer Case*? and the Friedman-Harty 
Marks Case.** 

* Decision, Na ] Labor Relations Board in the Matter of Pennsylvania Greyhouns 
Lines, Inc., pp. 38-4 

* Fruehauf Tra ( ny and United Automobile Workers, Case no. C-2, Nationa 
Labor Relations Boar ; 

* Friedman-Harry M Clothing Company and Amalgamated Clothing Workers « 
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The Fruehauf Trailer Company is a Michigan firm engaged in the “manu- 
facture, assembling, sale and distribution of commercial trailers and trailer 
parts.” In the Board's findings of fact it is held that the vehicles are designed 
for “transportation of interstate merchandise and are extensively used as 
instrumentalities of commerce between the states.’’ More than 50 per cent 
(by value) of the materials used in its manufacture in 1934 were trans- 
p rted from other states. More than 80 per cent of the sales are shipped out 
of Michigan. In the operations at the factory, no special set of men works 
on the trailers and parts sold in the state of Michigan. The business of the 
company is dependent on its purchase, sale and distribution outside the 
state. The connections and interdependences are made through the channels 
of interstate commerce. Therefore, activities of the company, such as dis- 
charging of union members, employment of detectives for espionage pur- 
poses, discrimination in regard to hire and tenure of employment, which 
create conditions threatening interstate commerce, cause “direct, material 
and substantial’ burdens and obstructions. 

The Friedman-Harry Marks Case arose in a clothing shop in Richmond, 
Virginia. Complaint was made that the company committed unfair labor 
practices by denying its employees the right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively, by interfering with the organization of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, by discrimination against union employees, and by 


§ discharge of a worker for filing charges under the Act. In an effort to estab- 


lish the interstate nature of the industry, affidavits were introduced by 
experts in the clothing industry. Testimony of Julius H. Levy, executive 
director of the New York Clothing Manufacturers Exchange, stated that 
clothing factories may use wool from Australia or a Western state, yarn 
from a mill in Massachusetts, thread from Irish flax spun in Connecticut, 
buttons cut in the United States from African ivory, and so forth. He 
concludes: 


State lines are obviously disregarded or forgotten in the accumulation of raw 


| materials, in the manufacture of finished products, and the distribution of the 


latter to the customer. Thus we arrive at the inescapable conclusion that the 
manufacture of clothing is an interstate industry. 

Sidney Hillman, of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
gave testimony on the ill effects of sweatshop conditions, and the effort of 
manufacturers to escape to the rural sections where industrial standards are 
lower. Dr. William M. Leiserson, chairman of the National Mediation 
Board for railroads, testified that collective bargaining in the clothing indus- 


) ty has tended to eliminate strikes and bring about industrial peace. Other 
} cxperts in industrial relations in the industry gave similar testimony. 


tions Board », Friedman-Harry Marks Clothing Co., U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
second Dstrict. October Term, 1935. Nos. 425, 426. 
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5) Significance of the Act 


1 of the significance of the Act has revolved around 
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would give governmental agencies the type of power which the Labor Board 
jssumes, fearing that the freedom of labor might be curtailed. This par- 
icular Act epitomizes the changing attitude of labor leaders which has been 
increasingly evident during the past few years. It indicates a new dependence 
of labor on the government. It may be an indirect admission that the mass 
production industries cannot be organized without outside assistance. 

If the government undertakes the type of control set forth in the law, 
it may be exercised in two directions. The prevention of unfair practices by 
employers is the purpose of the present law. It may be necessary in the 
future to exert pressure which will prevent comparable unfair practices by 
the unions. Racketeering and irresponsible union leadership, internal fac- 
tions and disputes, possibly some restriction in striking, might conceivably 
be covered by an extension of the law. There was some agitation for the 
inclusion of such provisions when the law was passed, but it was not 
successful. 

The specific powers of the Board to select the proper unit for bargaining 


} purposes and to establish majority rule, may have drastic effects on the 


policies of the craft unions. The old Labor Board made some effort to 
“honor craft lines” in instances where there were craft units already organ- 
ized. But in the mass production industries craft organizations have very 
little foothold. In cases of conflicting jurisdiction, the Board holds a strategic 
position in the craft-industrial controversy. Two cases of this type have 
been appealed to the Board, one from the Arcola (Tennessee) plant of the 
Aluminum Company of America,* another from two manufacturers of 
tobacco products.** In both instances there were two issues—one between 
workers and employers and the other between disputing unions. The Board 
refused to certify representatives or to determine appropriate bargaining 
units, holding that settling jurisdictional disputes was the task of the labor 
movement, and that labor organizations should be left free to work out 
their own solutions. 

Part of the plea of the Lewis industrial union bloc in the American 
Federation of Labor Convention in 1935 was to put the structure of the 
unions in the Federation in line with government policy as indicated in the 
Wagner act.*° Matthew Woll launched an attack on the Act, saying that 
authority to determine the form and character of labor organization had 
been lodged in the Labor Board.** Although the Board has adopted a policy 
of refusing to use its full power in settling jurisdictional disputes, it may 


“ Aluminum Company of America and Aluminum Workers’ Union No. 19104, National 
Labor Relations Board, Case no. R-4. 

“ Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. and International Association of Machinists, Brown and 
Williamson Tobacco Co. and International Association of Machinists, National Labor Rela- 
S tions Board, Cases nos. R-5, R-6. 

“Statement of Charles Howard, Proceedings of Convention, American Federation of 


Labor, 1935, unbound reports, p. 525. 
Ibid., p. 529. 
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labor controversies were settled in Washington, and the settlements passed 
along to local areas. Leaders in Washington tended to think the issues were 
concluded; while in Detroit, and in the mining and textile regions, many 


| aspects of the controversies continued. 


Also, the inevitability of unions’ becoming institutions of a semi-public 
nature, and thereby subject to social control, suggests a new development in 
conservative labor politics in the United States, the formation of a Labor 
Party. As long as unions remained in the narrow range of economic activi- 
ties, non-partisan politics served their purpose. On specific issues, such as 
anti-injunction legislation, the union’s interest diverged from that of the 
old-line parties. Political log-rolling and pressure forced action on such 
specific grievances. With an extensive policy of government control in labor 
relations, the political position of the unions has changed. Much of the con- 
troversy will be in the political rather than the economic arena. Lacking 
political strength, labor organizations may become mere appendages of 
government rather than agencies for the protection of labor interests, a 
condition now existing in countries with fascist governments. Some realiza- 
tion of this situation is probably the explanation of the unusually large num- 
ber of resolutions introduced in the 1935 American Federation of Labor 
Convention for the formation of a Labor Party. Whether it comes by way 
of the conventional labor party or by some other mechanism, government 
control, as set up under the National Labor Relations act, calls for political 
institutions through which labor pressure groups may exert their influence. 
Even if the Act is held void, much of this political stimulus will remain. 

Lois MACDONALD 

New York University 
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PARTIAL RESERVE MONEY AND THE 100 PER CENT PROPOSAL 


The 100 per cent plan raises the question of the location of the right of issue as 
well as that of the principles which should govern issue—The former only will be here 
discussed—Principles governing the location of the issue power and historical deviations 
therefrom—Commercial bank demand deposits as money and the factors affecting their use— 
Delegation of the power of issue to the banks and the fiscal consequences—Net equity or 
inequity of the syster ficult to determine but the economic results warrant suspicious 
scrutiny—Frustration of banking functions and the evil effects both on society at large and 
on the banks themselv« The 100 per cent reserve system as a remedy—Demands for the 
socialization of banking arise from misconceptions—The real need is for socialization of 
the supply of money v | laissez faire for commercial banking operations. 

I 


Few suggestions for monetary reform have commanded such immediate 
and widespread interest as that which has attended the proposal to require 
100 per cent cash reserves against bank demand deposit liabilities. No small 
part of this interest can be traced to Professor Irving Fisher’s genius for 
turning things, by schoolmen brewed, into human nature’s daily food. 
Whether or not one sympathizes with his theses one cannot but admire his 
expository skill. The initiators of the proposal which Fisher has developed, 
a group of economists at the University of Chicago among whom Professor 
Henry C. Simons was prominent,? may or may not subscribe to Fisher's 
version of their plan; but, however this may be, discussion will almost 
inevitably center upon his book. 

The essence of the plan lies in a frank recognition of bank demand de- 
posits as the principal element in our money supply and in the suggestion 
to make these deposits merely representative of, rather than additional to, 
less abstract forms of money (such as federal reserve notes) in the same 
way that gold certificates merely represent gold actually withdrawn from 
circulation. The method by which this would be done would be to require 
banks to keep a 100 per cent cash cover for their demand liabilities. The 
difference between the existing and the required reserves would be bridged 
through the supply of new cash to the banks. Under the proposed rules 
this cash would be sterilized and thus could not generate inflation. The effect 
of the scheme would be to separate the lending function of the banks from 


*Cf. 100% Money, | ig Fisher, New York, Adelphi, 1935. 

* The proposal was first circulated, in mimeographed form, among a somewhat restricted 
group but was later presented in Professor Simons’s Positive Program for Laissez Faire 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1934. Synchronously with the original mimeographed 
version, Dr. Lauchlin ¢ id developed a similar idea in his Supply and Control of 
Money in the United Sta Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1934. Competent dis 
cussions are to be found in A. G. Hart's article “Chicago Plan of Banking Reform,” Review 
of Economic Studie ), which mentions earlier proponents; in James W. Angell’ 
article “The 100 Per Cent Reserve Plan,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. |, pp. 1-5 
and in Fritz Lehmann’s art 100% Money,” Social Research, vol. iii, no. 1, pp. 37-56 
together with Irving Fis! mment and Lehmann’s rejoinder in the succeeding number 0! 
the same journal, pp. 2 i. Professor Frederick Soddy of Cambridge must be mentioned 2s 


a pioneer of the idea 
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SAL the supply of currency. The latter would then be entirely in the hands of a 


ssue as governmental agency as is now the case with those forms of money some- 
ne here what more substantial than the demand deposit. 

= Discussion so far has almost exclusively turned on the potentialities of 
ity of 100 per cent money as a means of controlling business fluctuations. Professor 
Picious Angell, indeed, in his critical estimate of the plan in the article already cited, 
—- refuses to discuss the general merit of divorcing the supply of circulating 
tion of medium from the lending process, and of making it impossible for com- 


mercial banks to relend several times over the sums deposited with them, 
on the ground that measures to this end are so clearly desirable, if our 
monetary arrangements are ever to be put upon an intelligent and equitable 


: - basis, that it is superfluous to argue for them. However tenable such a view 
ie may be it is improbable that it will be widely accepted without a struggle. 
at er It seems worth while, therefore, to consider wherein the inequity and lack 


food of intelligence in our present monetary and banking system lies and to 
look at the 100 per cent reserve plan as a means for curing some of the 


ire his 

loped, major defects. 
fessor The 100 per cent reserve plan raises two quite distinct general questions. 
ilaae's The first turns on the location of the right to issue fiduciary circulating 
Senos medium; the second on the principles which should govern such issue once 


| the appropriate authority has been determined. These questions should be 
“ kept distinct not only because they are logically disparate but because it 
| will be relatively easy to decide the one and extraordinarily difficult to reach 


"7 n assured conviction on the other. The fitting settlement of the easier ques- 
ae tion, moreover, is a prerequisite to the solution of the more difficult, and, in 
sen itself, would constitute a great advance in monetary and banking practice. 
equite It is to the question of the location of the right of issue that this article 


. The will be solely addressed. Attention will be directed to the deleterious results 
. of the present misplacement of that right; but no suggestions as to its exer- 


idged 

nc ; cise, once it is in appropriate hands, will be made. Specifically, I shall not 

‘oe attempt a prophylaxis for economic instability since it seems to me that our 

—_ grasp of the intricacies of price relationships, including the reaction to 
monetary changes, is not yet firm enough to warrant the assurance that we 

Sia could keep our economy on an even keel through monetary manipulation. 

Blain Whatever the virtues or limitations of the 100 per cent reserve plan as an 

graphs’ J) instrument of control of our economic system, a well-nigh conclusive case 

Se | can, I think, be made for it on the narrower and much less maze-like ground 

Revies to which I shall confine myself. 

Angell’s 

p. 1-35 II 

ted » _ Aside from a certain inconvenience of assay, full-value commodity money 

joned as might properly be issued by private individuals; yet it is, I take it, all but 


self-evident that the issue of fiduciary money should be an exclusive pre- 
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rogative of the sovereign. If it were necessary to justify this proposition 
one would argue 

(1) that fiduciary money, unlike real wealth, cannot with social advan- 
tage be indefinitely increased in volume; 

(2) that to entrust the supply of fiduciary money to the workings of free 
competition would therefore not only result in no social advantage but 
would, on the contrary, bring chaos, including the killing of the goose that 
laid the golden eggs 

(3) that a full or partial monopoly of the issue of fiduciary money is, in 
consequence, indispensable; 

(4) that such a monopoly permits of seigniorage profits in the nature of 
a tax on the community at large; and, 

(5) that the power to tax cannot with equity be granted as a privilege to 
any group of private citizens. 

These principles have long been recognized with respect to fractional 
metallic money, where the fiduciary element is partial only. But where the 


money is much more completely fiduciary, as in bank notes or demand 
deposits subject to check, we have drawn the inevitable inference slowly 
or not at all. 

The fact is that the course of not more than two centuries, the world 
has passed through a monetary revolution in which it has almost ceased to 
use any form of tangible wealth as money in internal circulation and has 
gone over to the use of debt. It has scarcely been aware of what it was doing. 
The private debtors, therefore, whose obligations now circulate as money, 
have, without much ado, been permitted to take more than 90 per cent 
seigniorage on their issu It is true that they have ordinarily been held 
to a redemption of their promises, but governments have likewise usually 
redeemed any fiduciary fractional currency presented to them for that pur- 
pose. In neither case have the seigniorage profits been much curtailed, since 
it is the reservoir of fiduciary currency always in circulation which is signif 
cant rather than the influx or efflux of individual atoms. The pursuit of 
profit by the banks has gradually brought it about that the great bulk of our 
money, instead of being a commodity asset, is an impalpable private liability 
with will-o’-the-wisp characteristics and of very dubious virtue. 

Appreciation of the fact that it is wrong to put the provision of the supply 
of fiduciary circulating medium in the hands of private individuals, fot 
exploitation to their own profit, is now much less keen than it was when 
the practice was in its incipient stage. No one will suspect John Adams ot 
demagogy; but he was quick to denounce any issue of private bank notes 
as a fraud upon the public. “Every bank of discount,” said Adams, ‘s 
downright corruption. It is taxing the public for the benefit and profit ol 
individuals; it is worse than . . . continental currency, or any other papet 

* On the assumpti verage reserves are something less than 10 per cent. 
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money.’’* It was clear to our second President, who had had abundant expe- 
rience with public as well as private issues of currency, that if fiduciary 
currency in any form was to be issued it should be issued by the government 
so that the public should gain with the one hand what it lost with the other. 

The era of wild-cat bank note issue, both in this country and abroad, 
brought support to Adams’s views. The ensuing struggle to secure, as a 
sovereign prerogative, the monopoly of the issue of fiduciary money had an 
early sequel in the abolition, or governmental assumption of the right of 
issue, of practically all tangible forms of fiduciary currency.’ The celebrated 
Bank act of 1844 practically outlawed any new issue of tangible fiduciary 
money other than subsidiary coinage in England; but the procedure in other 
countries was rather toward the maintenance of the practice as a govern- 
mental or quasi-governmental monopoly. Hardly had these reforms been 
effected however, with private note issue thus brought to an end, when the 
development of the checking system led to widespread evasion of the spirit 
of the legislation. 

The differences between bank notes and demand deposits, under the 
checking system, are little more than formal but, as Professor Dunbar with 
anot very perspicacious satisfaction points out, the demand deposit, “‘incom- 
parably the greatest, although the least considered part (of the circulating 
medium of this country) .. . eludes the regulations which legislatures so 
industriously enforce upon the other constituents of the currency”. . . and 
‘beyond the requirement of a minimum reserve, . . . the subject is not 
touched by legislation, in this country or elsewhere.’’* 

In other words, the right to the private issue of money has been recaptured 
by the banks. The degree to which modern banks manufacture the money 
which they lend is in dispute; but there can scarcely be any question as to 
the fact. A modern discount operation consists of an exchange of promises 
between the borrower and the bank, each going in debt to the other. So far, 
however, as the totality of bank promises becomes, and remains, part of the 
currency, the promises are never called and the bank is in the delightful 
position of living on the interest of what it owes. The privilege is in no 
way essential to the lending process. It should be clear that lending and 
borrowing ought not to change the supply of currency and that no money 
should be lent, by private individuals at least, which had not first been saved 
by someone. There is nothing to prevent commercial banks from lending, as 
all other financial institutions do, without manufacturing the money they 
put at the disposal of the borrower. The bulk of commercial bank lending 
at any time is, in fact, done without the creation (net) of new money. It is 


: Life and Works of John Adams, C. F. Adams, Boston, Little Brown, 1854, vol. ix, 
Pp 38. 

The limited issue of private bank notes was maintained in the United States, however, 
intil 1935, 


sis Theory and History of Banking, Charles F. Dunbar, 4th ed., New York, Putnam's, 
22, p. 51. 
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only the lending which results in a net increment in demand deposits that 
fails to meet this test, and to this increment discussion is relevant. 

In the uttering of their uncalled non-interest bearing promises the banks 
obtain permanent interest-bearing assets (loans and investments) at no 
direct cost to themselves and at the expense of the community at large. 
Promises can be indefinitely multiplied and, so long and so far as the public 
is willing to receive and use them as money, there would be no limit on the 
resources which the banks might acquire if it were not for the legal or 
prudential requirement of a minimum reserve. The reserve requirement, 
which was once intended to give liquidity, has largely lost its original sig- 
nificance but has grown in importance as the only, if feeble, check on 
indefinite currency expansion. It has prevented commercial banks from 
rushing with our economy down a steep place into the sea, but it has been 
far from exorcising the evil spirit of inflation. As time has gone on, a steady 
reduction of reserves has proved feasible, without invoking immediate 
disaster, and the denial of a roving license to the banks has thus been com- 
pensated by the gift of privateers’ letters of marque. 

No responsible community, of course, would consciously grant to any 
citizen, or group of citizens, privateer privileges against its own commerce; 
and the advocates of the present system refuse to concede that this has been 
done. Professor Haney, for instance, who claims, “in all modesty,” that he 
is both a trained and an unbiased economist and ‘‘admits” that he under- 
stands money,’ seems to think that he has justified the issue of currency by 
private banks when he asserts that bank deposit currency is not money. Since 
he puts government and other inconvertible paper currency in this same 
category, one is forced to the conclusion that Great Britain, for example, 
has no money at all. Such a distinction may be useful for certain dialectic 
purposes but it will, I submit, not go far in elucidating the real issues. 

Professor Haney, moreover, appears to think that banks cannot even 
create ‘‘currency’’® since, as he says, banks cannot lend their deposits. This 
assertion, which is widely reflected in banking literature, rests on an 
ambiguity, perhaps consciously cultivated, in the word ‘‘deposits.”” New net 
deposits (the total for the system) can arise, of course, either from the de- 
livery to the banks of cash derived from non-banking sources or from the 
uttering of new promises, by the banks, in excess of those redeemed. There 
is no question that the banks can, if they wish, lend most of the cash 
deposited with them; and there is, I suppose, as little question that, under 


existing circumstances, they can lend their promises to a sizable multiple 

"How to Understand Money, Lewis H. Haney, New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1935, 
introduction. 

* The contention that bank deposits are not currency, since the credit of the offerer of 4 
check is in question, seems to me to be wholly casuistical. No one refuses a valid claim 00 
a deposit in a good bank, and deposits are transferred in final payment of debt without an 
equivalent movement of cash. The scrutiny directed at a check is of precisely the same char- 


acter as that which seeks to distinguish between good and counterfeit commodity money. 
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of the cash they retain from such original deposits. It is true that they 
cannot lend their existing deposit liabilities but they can lend any cash assets 
involved in the assumption of some of those liabilities and they can, in 
addition, lend new liabilities created for, and in the act of, making a loan. 
They do not even have to wait on the initiative of borrowers since, in pre- 
cisely the same fashion, they can buy securities on their own initiative 
whenever borrowers fail to offer them short-term notes adequate to their 
lending capacity. 

The extent to which the liabilities so created will continue to be currency 
depends, it is true, upon the persistent readiness of the public to accept them 
as such. But in the play of use and wont this readiness has steadily grown 
and, following Gresham’s law, the bank-debt money has more and more 
driven commodity money out of ordinary circulation. When it went out of 
circulation it went, in large part at least, into the banks and, as a reserve, 
has increased the power of the banks to issue more of their own debt as 
money. If nothing but cash were used as currency, the deposits (and assets ) 
of the banks could grow in like measure (through recurring deposits of 
recurringly lent cash) only on the condition that deposits were left un- 
touched. It is clear that the community would not leave non-interest bearing 
deposits indefinitely in the banking system if custom had not turned them 
into money which could be used without any net withdrawal. The growth 
of this custom permanently floated a large part of the banks’ existing debt 
and made it possible for them, on their own initiative, to cast a much 
enhanced volume of debt upon the waters in the hope, on the whole justi- 
fied, that it would not return. We have thus developed a new, and quite 
unique, species of mortmain. 

The ultimate irony in the delivery to the banks of the government pre- 
rogative of money issue is now in process. The federal government is, at the 
moment, pursuing an inflationary fiscal policy in the form in which modern 
inflations typically occur. Except for a minor fraction of the total, the funds 
which it is borrowing have not been saved by anyone. Instead of that, 
interest-bearing securities are being sold to the banks, which are paying 
for them by the simple and practically costless process of writing up a 
deposit credit on their books. The banks have thus acquired nearly half of 
the national debt (nearly all of the recent increase), they retain a sizable 
volume of what are supposed to be their typical assets, and they still have 
reserves sufficient to permit the further absorption of commercial and other 
private indebtedness to an amount far greater than they ever possessed.° 
No one would assert, I suppose, that all this new actual and potential invest- 
ment could be made out of the recent earnings, or increases in the capital 


* The government has obligingly provided the banks with far more than adequate reserves 
through: (1) the devaluation of the dollar, which has tended to bring gold into the country ; 
(2) the silver purchase policy, which has furnished potential reserves; (3) pressure on the 
reserve banks to provide reserve credit by the purchase of securities. 
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funds, of the banks, or that the present growth of bank liabilities and assets 
derives from the original initiative of private depositors.*° 


If we are bent upon an inflationary fiscal policy, it would seem only 
common sense that the government should get the seigniorage on the new 
issues of money; but the administration is properly afraid of direct issues 


since it is clear that, under the partial reserve system, this would give to the 
banks the power of creating many times as much money as the government 
would itself issue and would thus provoke monetary anarchy. Some means 
had to be adopted which would permit primary but not the immensely 
greater secondary inflation. The government is thus put in the ridiculous 
position not only of divesting itself of its prerogative in favor of the banks, 
and of losing the seigniorage profits on the new supply of money, But of 
actually paying the banks, in interest-bearing securities, for issuing bank- 
debt money on its behalf. It cannot even spend the gold in its possession 
without increasing the potentiality of inflation in somewhat greater measure 


than would attend an outright issue of greenbacks to the same amount. 
To defend the equity of the existing system of partial reserves would be, 
at best, a nice exercise in exegetics. The commercial banks have undoubtedly 
secured a large part of their earning assets (whether loans or investments) 
in exchange for fiduciary money manufactured by themselves. If there were 
no compensations the situation would be intolerable and the profits of the 
banks would long ago have been so great as to have led to early and vicious 
attack. It is well known, however, that commercial banking has, on the 
whole, been by no means fabulously profitable; and it is a reasonable con- 
tention that the original inequity of the check and deposit system has been 
largely neutralized. Competition among the commercial banks has not 
reduced interest rates on commercial, relative to those on long-term, secuti- 
ties (the two sets of rates are, in the long run, inevitably tied together 
through substitution ) ; but it has forced the banks to disgorge much of their 


gross returns in the provision to the community of free services such as book- 
keeping, investment service, and the like. 

In addition to this, the struggle of individual banks for cash to serve as 
reserves leads them to bid strongly for interest-bearing time deposits. Instead 
of deriving from cash originally in the hands of the public, it seems probable 


that the bulk of time deposits is now made by means of checks on demand 
deposits; and this merely shifts the liabilities of the banking system without 
any immediate change in assets. By their own action the banks thus uninten- 

” And yet Mr. James P. Warburg, who fears inflation as the outcome of the present 
government policies, t s to assert that banks do not create money and, generally 
speaking, do not even ite deposits by making loans (America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
no. 14, American Book Company, New York, 1936, p. 32). It is difficult to see how govert- 
ment borrowing from t ks can be inflationary if the banks do not create money. The 
fact that no bank, managed with ordinary prudence, makes any individual loan in excess 
of available reserves apparently prevents recognition that the reserves stay in the banking 


system only because bank deposits are used as money. 
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tionally prepare the way for the conversion of some of their non-interest- 
bearing into interest-bearing debt and share with the depositing public a 
large part of the return on the assets purchased with newly-created currency. 

There seems to be scarcely any limit to which the public might not go in 
thus neutralizing the creation of money by the banks, since there is no limit 
on the extent to which the public may decide to use the commercial banks 
as investment agents by leaving time deposits with them instead of making 
investments direct. The practice does not prevent the ultimate expansion 
f bank assets and liabilities. On the contrary, it tends very much to accen- 
tuate it, since the reserve requirements against time are less than one-third 
of the average requirements against demand deposits. The banks, in this 
way, eventually acquire larger resources than they would otherwise have; 
but they must pay interest on some of their debts rather than float them 
as money, and their margin of profit is cut in comparison with what it 
would otherwise be. 

Whether, and to what extent, new money created by the banks will con- 
tinue as currency, or be turned into time deposits, seems to depend in large 
part on the degree, and circumstances, in which prices are passive and 
mobile. If prices were purely a resultant of the money supply, and responded 
readily to an injection of new bank money, they would tend to keep that 
money in being. But if prices are sticky, they may result in the destruction 
of the bank money, as money, by evoking its transfer from a demand to a 
time deposit.* This interconvertibility of demand and time deposits means 
that the money supply changes at the caprice of individuals, as well as banks, 
and it is, therefore, a probably insuperable obstacle to control under the 
present system. 

The relatively rapid growth of time deposits in the decade of the 1920's, 
when total bank debt was expanding fast but prices were not rising, may 
perhaps be explained as well in this as in any other way. Conversely, just 
as the sluggishness of prices may explain the growth of time deposits, the 
growth of time deposits may sometimes explain the sluggishness of prices 
in the face of expanding bank credit. 

The net result of the whole process of bank debt formation, so far as 
equity is concerned, is difficult to assess, and I shall not pursue the matter 
further. Some lack of equity might be pardoned if our banking system 
responded well to the pragmatic test. We might concede special privileges 
to the banks if that would make them strong and otherwise effective. But it 
can, I think, be properly alleged that the use of demand deposits as money, 
on a fractional reserve basis, weakens the banks, renders them unfit for the 
function they were designed to perform, frequently hoists them with their 
own petard, and brings general ruin in its wake. 


_ The importance of out-payments of interest in total bank costs is striking. 
"It is here assumed that the essential distinction between money and non-money turns 
the al 
f the aDsence or presence of interest. 


fi 
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The American public, though it has readily accepted the idea of bank 
debt as money, has for very good reasons never given full allegiance to it. 
In piping times it adheres to a dual concept, treating both bank deposits and 
tangible cash as m y. The bank deposits are then complementary money. 
But, when a storm breaks, the public no longer regards bank deposits as 
complementary, but merely as alternative, money—and not a very good 
alternative at that. The real money supply is thus subject to a catastrophic 
shrinkage through withdrawal of deposits and the subsequent calling of 
loans by the banks. It is unnecessary to elaborate this well known phenon- 
enon, which under the partial reserve system involves many unrealizable 
claims to the same cash, except to remark that the attempt of the banks to 
realize the inconsistent aims of lending cash, or merely multiplied claims 
to cash, and still to represent that the cash is available on demand, is even 
more preposterous than the investment of bank ‘“‘reserves,’’ which has often 
been tried but never with success; or, more simply, with eating one’s cake 
and counting on it for future consumption. This is perhaps why two troubled 
bankers, in an appendix to Professor Fisher's book, confess that they are 
living a lie. The alleged convertibility is a delusion, dependent upon the 
right’s not being widely exercised; and we should not shrink from the infer- 
ence that, if we are going to use debt money at all, we should be ready to 
use it at any and all times. Paradoxical as it may seem, a debt of given 
amount which is recognized as uncollectible (inconvertible government 
paper) makes better money than one which is ostensibly and even, in part, 
actually collectible. By assuming debt, the banks, literally as well as figura- 
tively, make money, and by its repayment they destroy it. Once adjustment 
has been made to the new supply it is better that the debt be not repaid. 

Where the acceptance of bank debt as money is much more complete 
than in the United States, as in Great Britain or Canada as a result of the 
branch system and the concentration of banking in the hands of a few 
reputedly invulnerable institutions, the volume of bank debt currency does 
not shrink greatly, or at all, during depressions.’* A transfer of assets from 
loans to investments tends to maintain the current earnings of the banks, 
and the real value of their more or less frozen loan assets is not tested. 
Whether or not the insurance of deposits will remedy the situation in the 
United States remains to be seen. If it does the banks will have acquired a 
perpetual annuity in the return on the assets acquired in the process of 
issue of deposit currency never redeemed. 

The evil effects of a deflation of deposit currency, arising from distrust 
of this supplementary money, include not only the threat to the liquidity of 
the banks, and to their solvency through the consequent souring of theit 
assets, but also to their profit position on current transactions. The cost oI 
services developed in a period of expansion is so great that, when the total 


* There may, however, be a shift of demand into time deposits. 
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of demand deposits temporarily ceases to expand and the banking system 
can no longer secure new earning assets in this initially costless manner, it 
becomes impossible for many banks to pay their way.’* Competition still 
binds them to the rendering of these services, however, and the fate of 
commercial banks has thus come to be tied up with expansion in the volume 
of the circulating medium. The inevitable bias of the banks is therefore 
toward inflation. 

A further sequel to the use of private debt as money is the shift which 
has occurred in the character of bank assets and the consequent perversion 
of the banks. Whenever reserves accumulate, following an increasing substi- 
tution of bank credit for cash or for any other reason, the potentialities of 
expansion of bank credit on a partial reserve basis far transcend the require- 
ments of commercial borrowers at a price level conditioned, as under a gold 
standard, by that of the outside world. The banks then use their expansive 
powers to acquire long-term securities and, in process of time, have ceased 
to be primarily commercial credit institutions and become a peculiar type 
of “investment trust’’ creating their own purchasing power. Their liabilities 
remain demand liabilities, fixed in monetary terms, but a steadily growing 
proportion of their assets has shifted from a corresponding portfolio of 
short-term commercial bills or notes, similarly fixed in monetary value, to 
long-term securities which, however “sound,” are dependent for their cur- 
rent value on movements in the prevailing rate of interest. For good or ill 
this situation has now eventuated in at least a temporary paralysis of bank 
action. The demand for commercial loans from acceptable borrowers is 
negligible relative to the lending powers of the banks. The fear, however, 
that the rising interest rates which would attend the cessation of inflationary 
borrowing would so reduce the prices of long-term bonds as to drive their 
value far below the level of the liabilities incurred in their acquisition is 
preventing the banks from using anything like their full lending (investing) 
powers in the acquisition of these alternative assets. 

Quite apart from this immediate situation, the original purpose of com- 
mercial banking has come to almost complete frustration; and liquidity, even 
of a theoretical sort, has in consequence largely gone by the board. If there 
is any principle of banking which we can assert with something like firm 
conviction it is that assets and liabilities should be of corresponding char- 
acter as to time and fixity in money value. To attain the traditional ideal of 
a portfolio of self-liquidating commercial assets would under our present 
system, however, involve a large further inflation of commodity prices 
through the injection of the banks’ full lending powers into the narrow 
commercial loan field. 


Finally, the present system operates to the disadvantage of those banks 


The situation is still worse, of course, when bank debt contracts and the banks, in 
consequence, are forced to divest themselves of earning assets. 
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which would be neither greater nor less than it is at present. There is no good 
ionally reason why the federal reserve authorities should not continue to function 
; large B .; the issuers of circulating medium, and be given sole powers to this end, 
CPosits with safeguards of similar character to those now operative. The existing 
tion js anomaly of having the controlling body owned by the controllees should, 
Olume of course, be removed. 
of the The cost of handling checks and deposits, now largely defrayed by the 
which banks out of the profits on expansion of the currency, could be met in any 
Profits one of the several ways already suggested by proponents of the 100 per cent 
reserve plan. On whatever terms the transition to the 100 per cent system 
finan. were effected it would, however, seem appropriate that the future cost of 
itable, handling be borne by the central issuing authority in a manner similar to 
s them that now employed for the clearing and collection of out-of-town checks. 
f their Equity as between the banks themselves would likewise be greatly fur- 
ne de- thered by the 100 per cent system where profits would depend upon efficiency 
grow- rather than upon the ability to take advantage of the privilege of issue. 
etition While difficulties of liquidity would be much reduced, since demand 
xploit deposits and cash would always be alternative rather than complementary 
be re- forms of currency, they would not be completely solved. A general passion 
for liquidity cannot be realized, without disaster, under any monetary system. 
The major source of trouble here, however, is the contract to deliver on 
ihins demand large fixed sums of money out of non-monetary assets. This applies 
gains to time as well as to the present demand deposits. The idea of having money 
ld. of generally available as such, and of earning on it as well, should be relegated 
} tothe realm of exploded magic. There is urgent need for a general reduction 
p of short-term claims to fixed amounts of money against long-term invest- 
} ments in physical property. Demand deposits, which are not an investment, 
should be held in trust (fully backed by cash), but time deposits should be 
| recognized as an investment, should certainly not be insured, and should be 
prove subject to restrictions on use. Not only should notice of withdrawal always 
i foe be required but different rates of interest should be offered according to the 
id not ee me for which such deposits are left intact. The time deposit contract, more- 
over, might be required to give to the bank the right to redeem all time 
| deposits in special low-interest government bonds. These bonds should be 
seo ade available to the banks by purchase with, or loan on, their own ac- 
neat! ceptable long-term assets. The Treasury should always stand ready to 
bety redeem as well as issue such bonds at par.*® This would enable any time 
fit oe who wanted his money, to have it, but would check the urge 
s tor liquidation of deposits by those who were merely in search of security. 
In combination with the 100 per cent reserve plan this practice would 
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change the whole picture so far as liquidity of bank assets is concerned 
Demand liabilities would be matched dollar for dollar with cash; to the 
extent that the banks’ investments were in the traditional short-term bys. 
ness paper, assets would be quicker than other liabilities; and, for the reg 
called liabilities could be met without sacrifice of the investment portfolio 
The problems of equity, liquidity, and a proper correspondence of assets and 
liabilities would then al be on the way to solution. 

The 100 per cent reserve plan is reactionary in the sense that it involves 
a return to earlier and, in my judgment, sounder methods of banking. Th. 
partial reserve system was evolved out of contracts immediately satisfactory 
to the parties concerned but in complete disregard of the social interes. 
All of our past banking legislation has been weakly defensive against th: 
evils of this system which, like Topsy, just “growed.”” With typical tem. 
porizing we have made those evils tolerable rather than rooted them out 
The social implications of the private issue of money have thus grown more 
obscure, though not less vital, as we have become inured to the present 
practice, and they furnish by no means innocuous ammunition to rabid 
reformers who look through a glass rather darkly. 

It will not do, however, not to look at all. If the power arbitrarily to 
create and destroy the circulating medium of the country were taken out of 
private hands, the demand for socialization of banking would collapse of 
its own weight; since demand deposits would be 100 per cent backed by 
cash, there would “ no need for the deposit insurance which so many 
competent authorities regard as an invitation to reckless banking all too 
likely to be accepted; and nearly all of the present regulation of banking 
could be abandoned with the ideal of free banking then safely realized. 
What we need is not control of banking but a government monopoly of the 
supply of money, with commercial banks left to lend on short-term precisely 
as other financial institutions now take care of intermediate and long-tem 
credit, v/z., out of capital funds, debenture borrowings, and real time de- 
posits. Such a system, moreover, is a probably indispensable prerequisite to 
the regulation of the money supply on which all attempts to bring greater 
stability into our economic system, through monetary means, must inevitably 
be based. We are certainly not likely to get stability so long as the supply of 
money remains even partially in the hands of those who have no responsi 
bility for the total issue and no motive to do other than increase it as fara 
law, and a merely selfish prudence, will permit. 

FRANK D. GRAHAM 

Princeton Unit 
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SOME PRE-DEPRESSION LAND TENURE CHANGES IN THE 
SOUTH AND THEIR CURRENT SIGNIFICANCE! 


An important feature of the government's cotton program is its effect on rural-urban 
population movement, significant for both the rural and the urban economic problem. 
pen enizing the complexity of the question, the present study deals with one aspect: the 

aphic stability of the owner and renter classes in the face of the milder form of 

mic pressure characteristic of the pre-depression period from 1925 to 1930. It is 

d that a study of these groups (most likely to benefit from such permanent improve- 

eat as the adjustment program may bring) during the period preceding five-cent cotton, 
cows light on possible future developments, particularly in high-cost areas. The method- 
s based on a comparison of changes among whites and negroes, the two races 
ohiting significant causal differences. The broad conclusion is that in spite of govern- 
| efforts in behalf of cotton growers, the South remains a potential source of large 
ions to our urban labor force, and hence a vital factor in the problem of the industrial 


Whatever may be the achievements of the government’s cotton program 
as to the rehabilitation of our farming population or as a stimulus to com- 
merce, its effect on the geographic distribution of our population as between 
Htown and country should rank high in any intelligent appraisal. In this 
question, the entire economic life of the nation has a stake, since agriculture 
and industry are joined together not only in the mutual exchanges of the 
market but also in the utilization of a common supply of labor. Will ‘‘agri- 
cultural adjustment,” using the term in its broadest sense, result in a sub- 
Hstantial movement away from the farm, thereby adding to the surplus of 
urban workers to be absorbed or “‘relieved’’? Will there be, in contrast, a 
mass return to commercial farming even outside the protection of govern- 
ment bounties, thereby rendering more difficult the limitation to which the 
Administration is committed? 

The direction and volume of such population shifts in the near future 
will, it is scarcely necessary to state, depend upon a large variety of circum- 
stances—the differential attractiveness of rural and urban relief policies, the 
degree to which farm labor is displaced as a result of curtailed acreages as 
well as labor-saving improvements, the success of the subsistence farm 
idea in siphoning off the excess population from both agriculture and 
industry, and many other factors. The net result of all these influences is a 
matter about which predictions would be bold indeed. But we may abstract 
from this complex of problems at least one issue upon which past experi- 

pence seems to throw considerable light. This concerns the stability 1 in the 
Houmber of farm owners and farm renters,? in the face of varying degrees 
Bof economic well-being. The present study is concerned with changes be- 
ptween 1925 and 1930 in the number of southern farmers operating in 
H these two classes, as indicated by the censuses of agriculture of those two 
present paper is based upon a study of certain southern land tenure changes, financed 
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years, with a view to discovering something of their significance for the 
current situation 

A study of the in the period immediately preceding the current 
depression is likely to yield some hint as to probable future developments 
for the following rea In the first place, these two groups—owners and 
renters—form, bi y speaking, the class of beneficiaries of the adjust- 
ment program. For t Lilment of output and the accompanying flow of 
benefit payments (toget with increased prices and better credit facilities) 
are apportioned a1 this class. Moreover, the incidence of the program 
on owners and renters is to a significant degree similar to the incidence of 
an improvement of economic conditions of the old-fashioned type (i.e, 
through an incr ton prices relative to costs), since the secondary 
effects of the ps the displacement of share croppers and laborers 
because of dimin | labor demand—do not touch the independent farm. 
ers, except under s| ocal circumstances.’ Hence, there is contemporary 
significance in the study of the behavior of these two classes during a period 
which antedates t pearance of governmental action in its present drastic 
form. In the se 1 | 1 study of an era of relatively mild economic 
pressure, such as that h characterized the years from 1925 to 1930, is 
likely to furnish \ ter clues to future developments than a study of 
the more recent past ring the price debacle of the early 1930’s, in view 
of the fact that th f a return to five-cent cotton remains, for the 
moment at least, me! pecter.* In the third place, a study of the effect 
of relatively mild but still substantial economic pressure of the pre-depres- 
sion years is mucl re tl in “‘academic’’ problem even if one is decid- 
edly optimistic « the probable results of the cotton adjustment 
program. With 1 reater success for cotton growing as a whole than 
seems likely in \ ternational repercussions and other weaknesses. 
there will still rema pulsive force of low net returns impinging upon 


those producers t] tively high costs. 

The “old” Cotton Belt, stretching from South Carolina to eastern Texas, 
provides a proper ng for such an investigation. Taken as a whole, it is 
a region plagued | profits in the period under consideration, and one 


*To be sure, t nt operators who are less well off very likely have not 
reaped full benefit { 1 returns because of the draining-off of these extr 
funds in the repay to banks and other creditors. This fact is most important 
from the standpoi litarian” aims of the program—in enhancing the 
standard of living population in general—and also from that of increasing 
But from our present standpoint, these considers- 
ed in the factors tending to maintain the number 
nt of debts is an element in such maintenance 

source or another. : 
sriculture, which are currently becoming available 
tmative picture of the results of recent develop 
blem with which we are concerned, they at 
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in which a substantial portion of cotton producers is likely in the future to 
and the benefits of ‘“‘agricultural adjustment”’ counterbalanced by excessive 
unit costs. A broad view of tenure changes in this region among negro and 
white farmers is found in the figures of Table I. For negroes, each of 
the three tenure classes—owners, renters, and croppers—showed an in- 
crease for the five-year period. In contrast, the number of white owners 
declined, although white renters and croppers were more numerous in 1930 
than in 1925. Changes in the renter class as such lack an unequivocal mean- 
ning, for accessions may come from the (higher) owner class, or from the 
(lower) cropper class, and decreases in renting may also represent either 
, rise or fall in the tenure scale. Since we have no information concerning 
the actual character of these changes, it is necessary, in studying the renter 
cass, to recast the figures into more intelligible form, by combining renters 
with owners. We call this combined class the “independent farmers,’ and 
it is represented in the final column of Table I. It will be seen that here, as 
in the case of ownership, the negro changes are more “favorable” than 
those among the whites, the first increasing by 25,000 and the second de- 
clining by 4,000. 


Taste 1. NuMBER OF NEGRO AND Wuirte Farmers, 1925 anp 1930, 1n 425 Corron BELT 
Counties, CLASSIFIED BY TENURE CLassEs, TOGETHER WITH CHANGES 
IN NuMBER FROM 1925 ro 1930! 


(In thousands) 


All “Independ- 


farmers Owners Renters Croppers ent” farmers 


Negro 


531 194 
593 214 
+62 : +20 


White 


1925 = 729 349 241 139 
1930 aa! 335 251 191 
Change +48 —14 +10 +52 | 


‘The counties were selected by the following criteria: (1) No boundary change after 1920, 

east 100 negro and 100 white farmers in 1925; (3) at least 1,000 acres of cotton harvested 

in 1925. The counties weredrawn from the following states: South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
sippi, Tennessee, Arkansas and Texas. 


The differential tenure changes among negroes and whites exhibited in 
Table I can scarcely be explained simply in terms of differential economic 


advance. For the negroes as a group are at a distinct economic disadvantage 


‘Not necessarily “independent’”” as to supervision of operation but as to the choice 


of continuing or not continuing operations in a given locality. 
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(in resources, credit facilities, etc.) as compared with their white neigh- 
bors; and, other things being equal, one would expect white tenure Changes 
to exhibit a distinctly more “favorable” trend than the negro tenure changes 
Apparently other counterbalancing forces were operative, and our task is tp 
discover, if we can, the nature of these forces. In the case of changes jn 
farm ownership, the following explanation is suggested: It is well known 
that the ownership of land constitutes for the negro a tremendously power. 
ful incentive, even more than it does for other classes of our agricultural 
population. As a consequence, it seems altogether probable that at leas 
part of the extension of negro ownership arose in the more disorganized 
regions of the Cotton Belt, in which the desire of the negro tenant to pur: 
chase was met by the former owners’ willingness to dispose of their hold. 
ings at relatively low prices. Evidence indicates not only that this occurred 
in specific instances but that such developments were a rather general factor 
underlying the acquisition of farms by negroes.® 


TaBLeE II. PErceNrA Counties SHowING INCREASES IN NUMBER OF Owners anp 
UM NDEPENDENT FARMERS, AMONG NEGROES AND 
AMONG WuirtEs, 1925 To 1930 


Independent 


Ownership farming 


56 per cent 48 per cent 
36 ” ” ” ” 
Number of counti 425 322 


In addition to the influence of this particular set of circumstances on 
ownership, one may find a less specific explanation applying to the 
differential changes in independent farming generally. The depression of 
1923-1934 marked quite definitely the termination of the period of non- 
agricultural opportunity for the negro such as he enjoyed in the war and the 
post-war years. The incentives for remaining in or returning to agriculture 
were thus vastly increased for the negro as compared with the white farmer. 
What evidence can we find in the recorded tenure changes that this differ- 
ential non-agricultural outlet played a réle in keeping the negroes in cotton 
farming to a relatively greater extent than the whites? 

In tracing the causal factors underlying these observed tenure changes, 
we shall confine our attention to one index of comparative change as be 
tween the two races. This index is found in the differential prevalence of 
net county increases for each race and each tenure class. Table II shows ne 
increases in ownership for negroes in 56 per cent of the counties and for 
whites in only 36 per cent. The “‘superiority” of the changes among negroes 

*See E. E. Lew Recent Farm Ownership Changes in the Cotton Belt and Thei 
Significance for Mig Social Forces, December, 1934. 
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rested not only in the increase for the region as a whole, as indicated in 
Table I, but also in the fact that increases for this class were much more 
widespread than for whites. The same type of differential is observed for 
changes in the class of independent farmers, for a smaller group of coun- 


ties.” 
The use of this index is necessitated by the character of the census data 
upon which our study is based. In view of the fact that the census enumera- 
tions furnish us merely with “cross-sections” on the respective dates, it is 
evident that the actual change revealed for a given region is really a net 


figure representing the difference between an underlying ‘‘gross’’ increase in 
ownership (the total number of individuals acquiring farms during the 
inter-census period) and the corresponding (and concurrent) ‘‘gross’’ de- 
crease in ownership. These underlying gross changes constitute the funda- 
mental data for a satisfactory study of the present problem, since they alone 
reflect the impact respectively of the “favorable” and the ‘‘unfavorable”’ 
forces which produce the final net change. Unfortunately, data for analyzing 
these gross changes are not available. We may, however, fall back on the 
proposition that for a given region the greater the underlying gross increase 
(even when put, as it should be, on a relative basis), or the smaller the 
gross decrease, the more is a net increase likely to appear. Hence, the pro- 
portion of counties showing net increases in a given group is an index 
of the degree to which the “favorable” forces overbalance the “unfavor- 


able.’’® 


The relationship of the “‘direction” of changes in independent farming 
among negroes and among white farmers is portrayed in Table III. As might 
be expected from the fact that purely economic influences were probably of 


"For the purpose of studying changes in the class of “independent farmers” we shall 

nfine our attention to those counties (322 in number) in which the direction of change 
is the same for both ownership and independent farming, this being true of both races. 
The reason for this selection is that in counties in which a difference is observed (as, 
ownership increasing but independent farming decreasing) the resulting ambiguity in the 
significance of tenure changes is great. Obviously, the selection of counties on this basis 
is “biased” in the sense that they are not necessarily typical of changes in the Belt as a 
whole. Presumably, for one thing, economic conditions were somewhat better than average 
in counties where both were increasing, and somewhat worse where both were decreasing. 
But we are interested in drawing conclusions concerning the comparative behavior traits 
of negroes and whites operating under the same circumstances, and such conclusions lend 
themselves to generalization, even though the actual numerical measures of change in 
these selected areas are not necessarily typical of changes throughout the Belt. The process 
ot selection, threfore, though necessitated by the exigencies of the analysis, does not 
impair its value. 

‘Our interest in county increases or decreases (rather than the magnitude of these 
ch inges) minimizes the dangers from a possible under-count in the 1925 census, since 
it reduces the number of cases in which census errors can affect our results. Moreover, we 
are comparing groups of counties, and hence, in so far as the alleged under-count was 
random” in character, its influence is lessened. No doubt the under-count, if it existed, 
was somewhat more substantial among negroes than among whites. But we are for the 
most part making direct numerical comparisons within each racial group. 
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substantial importa for both races, the proportion of counties in which 
negroes and whites showed the same “direction” is appreciably above the 
proportion which ld have resulted from ‘‘pure chance”—that is, the 
proportion which should expect to find if the two sets of changes were 
completely independent phenomena. However, since we are primarily in. 
terested in the d: ices in Causation underlying the two sets of changes, 
the ‘disagreement ire more illuminating. The figures show that the 


TaBLeE III. CuHances, 1925-1930, In “INDEPENDENT” FARMING amovc 
NE WuireEs, 1N 322 Cotrron Bett CounrtIEs 


f change Per cent 
Counties with negro 1 whites both increasing or both decreasing... . 
“Chance”’ percent 
Counties with negr g and whites decreasing 
“‘Chance”’ percent 
Counties with whit nd negroes decreasing 
percent 


1 Assuming no cau p between the two sets of changes, #.e., that the distribution 
of white changes n counties with negro decreases as in counties with negro in. 
creases. 
tendency for neg lependent farming to increase in the face of white 
decreases is greater than would have been the case if these disagreements 
were merely a ‘chan result. For 67 per cent of the disagreement counties 


16 \9 29 
——— ]} are of this character, whereas only 58 per cent ep 
8 


16 + 9 + 21 
would be expected if there were no systematic tendency for disagreements 
of this type to 

The importa f the economic factor in both negro and white changes 
is also revealed by the first set of figures in Table IV. Here, the counties 
have been classif 1 the basis of the change in land values from 1925 to 
1930, thereby giv | rough approximation to the character of general 
economic conditions during the period. It will be seen that both sets of 
changes show a marked relationship to the economic factor thus measured 
Increases in independent farming, among both negro and white farmers, 
are much more prevalent in counties with rising land values than in counties 
with a declining land market, and the proportions for counties showing 
relative stability lues fit properly into sequence. The character of the 
disagreements in the three classes throws some light upon the differentia 
relationship of the two sets of changes to the economic factor. It will be 

*It may be of the figures upon which these percentages are computed att 
small (ce .. e the figures in Table III are given in percentage terms 
The actual *.5. f di counties is 76. 
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seen that the proportion of counties in which the negroes showed increases 

\d the whites decreases tends to increase as we pass from the better to the 
poorer lands.*° In spite of the economic advantages of the white farmers, 
he tendency for negro increases to accompany white decreases is greater 
in the face of economic pressure. Presumably, this indicates a greater 
tendency for white farmers of the independent class to depart from regions 


faste PercenTAGE OF Counties SHowinc IncreASEs IN “INDEPENDENT” 
AMONG NEGROES AND AMONG WHITES, AND PERCENTAGE OF COUNTIES 
SHowING INDICATED RELATIONSHIP OF NEGRO AND WHITE 
CHANGES, IN County Groups SELECTED 
AS INDICATED 


Percentage of counties Percentage of counties 
increasing with 
County group 
Negro increase; White increase; 
Negro White white decrease | negro decrease 
Land values! 
Increasing over 10 per cent. 66 61 14 8 
Decreasing over 10 per cent. 25 15 18 s 
\creage in cotton 
Under 25 per cent. ........ 37 33 10 7 
25 to. SO per 47 37 17 7 
75 Per CONE 52 39 20 7 
75 per cent and over....... 46 61 4 18 


' The basis of classification is the change in value of land and buildings per acre ‘rom 1925 
to 1930. The “stationary”’ class comprises those counties with increases or decreases less than 


in which the prospects of continued profits are not good. The opposite type 
{ disagreement (negro decrease and white increase) shows no such sys- 
tematic trend, the first and last value classes showing 8 per cent of this 
type of bi-racial change, and the middle class a proportion slightly lower. 
But the very fact that there is no increase in the proportion of these counties 
in the “depressed” regions indicates a force tending to maintain the negro 
relative to the white. Thus, we have further evidence that the white inde- 


“The actual numerical differences seem very small as compared with those in the 
two columns, and our conclusions in this matter must be regarded as so much the 
e tentative. The problem of the significance of small differences occurs in rather acute 
in two or three places in our analysis, and the limitation thereby imposed upon 
lity of our results at these points is fully recognized. Unfortunately, there is no 
which we may distinguish between these differences which are really significant and 
¢ which are not. The probability calculus, which theoretically would afford such a 
st, 18 not applicable to our problem, chiefly because we may not regard our set of 
nties in any intelligible sense as a “sample” drawn from a parent “universe.” In 
s study (and incidentally in a great many investigations in which the probability cal- 
5 is actually employed), one may appeal only to the theoretical consistency exhibited 


y the conclusions drawn from the several parts of the factual evidence. 
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led to be ‘‘drawn off” through emigration rather 
d areas, than its negro neighbors. 

n terms of land-value changes is concerned with 

nomic prosperity over the five-year period, the 


presented in Table [V—based on the proportion of 


the raising of cotton—has to do with the character 
While a small proportion of cotton acreage in , 
in general denote the production of other cas/ 
restricted areas), it does mean a greater local supply 
1 feed and hence a somewhat greater economic 


rms of productive patterns is significant from 
the figures of Table IV, a more important) 
feature of the period under consideration was 

yn of the typical plantation and quasi-plantation 
\s these large-scale units tended to break down, 
perators who had formerly “cropped” on these lands 
:1dependent farmers or emigration. In the first three 


| be seen that the prevalence of increases in indepen- 


grows greater as we pass to areas with greater 

; in which this breakdown was more important. 

ter for the negroes than for the whites, and the pro- 
hich the negroes increased and whites decreased 
[his finding adds weight to the conclusion already 
nt class of white farmers was drained off through 
<tent than the corresponding class of negro farm- 
on grounds purely of the differential economic 
farmers, that the removal of institutional inhibitions 
1 of productive units organized on a cropping 

the white farmers more ‘favorably’ than the 


which the proportion of cotton acreage was 75 
id observed in the first three classes is broken 
counties showing white increases is consider 

ibited by other classes, whereas the proportion for 

Moreover, the proportion of counties showing 
lecreases is very small, and the proportion show- 
lisagreement relatively large (in contrast to 
r the region as a whole, not necessarily for any ont 

's) within the region. The figures upon which the 
crop year 1924, but they reflect, when broad classes 
practices characteristic of the various regions. It 


triking trend toward “secondary” diversification, result 
t begun in the period under investigation. 
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its uniform and smaller value in other classes). These facts may readily 
be explained by the fact that in regions of such great concentration the 
negroes have had little opportunity to gain experience in the raising of 
supplementary crops, or to build up the necessary financial resources, and 
were thus less able to take advantage of the changes in productive organi- 
zation which occurred. In contrast, the relatively greater ability of the 
white croppers to gain independent status counterbalanced in this region 


TasLe V. RELATION OF MIGRATION AND CHANGES IN “INDEPENDENT” FARMERS AMONG 
NEGROES AND WHITES IN INDICATED NuMBER OF COUNTIES 


Counties showing increases in “independent” 
farmers 
Negroes Whites 
Number of Number of 
counties | Percentage| counties | Percentage 
240 74 211 65 
Ratio of increases in “‘emigration” to in- 
creases in “immigration” counties....... 0.16 0.02 


the greater tendency for the independent white farmers to seek their for- 
tunes elsewhere. 

Additional evidence concerning the differential causation underlying 
changes in independent farming among negroes and among whites is ob- 
tained by comparing the prevalence of increases for each race in counties 
showing net “immigration” (increase in the total number of farmers) with 
those showing net “emigration.” It will be seen from the figures in Table 
V that the increases in independent farming among negroes were more 
prevalent in counties showing emigration than was the case with the whites. 
Not only did a greater proportion of emigration counties show increases 
(12 per cent for the negroes as compared with 1 per cent for the whites), 
but the ratio of increases in emigration counties to those in immigration 
counties is greater (.16 for negroes as compared with .02 for whites) .’* 


* Whereas the other figures of Table III are based on the 322 counties which showed 
“unequivocal” changes for both negroes and whites (i.e., both ownership and independent 
farming changing in the same direction), a larger number of counties is used for these 
final figures, and a different one for each race. The percentages for negroes are derived 
trom the 374 counties showing unequivocal changes for the negroes (without regard to 
white changes) and the percentages for whites, from the 356 counties showing unequivocal 
changes for them. The problem is not to compare changes in the two races under the 
same set of circumstances. Even if we used the set of 322 counties in each, we should 
still not be doing this. For the classification of counties in terms of migration is different 
tor the two races. Rather, we are comparing the relation of migration to tenure changes 
as exhibited by the two races, and hence we are permitted to use as many counties as 
are available in obtaining a measure of relationship for each race. 
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THE THEORY OF THE SHORTENED WORKING WEEK 


Goods are bought, not because men have leisure but because they have purchasing 
sower; .. - If each worker produces less, but gets the same wages, the labor cost per unit 
{ product is increased; . . . The capital cost is also increased unless the number of shifts 
: F epere are suggested: (1) If wages do not decrease and if there is no increase 

he number of shifts, costs and prices will rise, less will be consumed and there will be 

jecrease in unemployment. .. . (2) If wages are not decreased but the number of shifts 

. increased, the decrease in the capital cost will partly neutralize the increase in labor 

_. (3) If wages are reduced to correspond with the decreased product, and if there 

< no increase in the number of shifts, the labor cost will remain the same, but the capital 

cost will rise... . (4) If wages are reduced and the number of shifts increased there will 

ye a positive decrease in the total cost, prices will fall, more will be bought, and it will 
ke more workers to supply the demand... . 

Shortening the working time of labor is still being advocated as a partial 
remedy for unemployment, the argument being, first, that if men have more 
leisure they will buy more goods because they will have more time to enjoy 
them, and second, that if each worker does less work it will take more men 
to do the work. If there should be this increased demand, calling for a 
larger volume of production, and if each worker produces less, the method 
of long division would show that it would take more men to supply the 
demand. 

That increased leisure would shift the demand from one class of goods 
to another seems altogether probable. That it would increase the total de- 
mand for goods seems doubtful. Those classes of goods, such as sporting 
goods and those associated with recreational travel, which definitely require 
leisure for their full enjoyment, would probably be bought in larger quan- 
tities. But, unless laborers find some new purchasing power, the increased 
purchasing of these goods would have to be accompanied by decreased pur- 
chasing of other goods. If the shortened working day should result in 
decreased purchasing power, there would be a decrease in the effective 
demand for all goods. 

Aside from the possibility of decreased purchasing power, there is also 
the possibility that increased leisure might result in the cultivation of the 
arts and graces of leisure and a reduction of the desire for material goods. 
The spread of the Ghandi cult, to take an extreme example, favoring an 
attitude of indifference to material goods, would scarcely call for a larger 
volume of production or for more workers, except perhaps as personal 
servants and disciples. Again, there is the possibility that more leisure from 
regular work would be used in such productive avocations as gardening, 
cabinet making, or even in painting and repairing about the house. Such 
avocations among employed workers could scarcely increase the demand 
for other workers, or decrease employment among them. 

It is pointed out, however, that men who work short hours generally 
spend more money than men who work long hours. This may mean merely 
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ill of us. These and similar propositions seem to lead to the conclusion 
that shortening the working time by 20 per cent would cure unemploy- 
ment. To others it seems doubtful. If, for example, when everybody's work- 
ing time is reduced, the effective demand for goods is also reduced, it might 
be just as hard to employ all workers working 80 per cent of the time as it 
s to employ them when working 100 per cent of the time. At any rate, the 
guestion should not be permitted to go by default or without discussion. 

So far as the results on unemployment are concerned, they appear to be 
somewhat like those of slowing down the speed, so that, in the same num- 
ber of hours, each worker would produce less. One important difference is 
that the shorter day would, and the shorter week might, lend themselves 
more readily than the longer day or week to the double shift. The possi- 
bility of making capital work longer hours while labor works shorter hours 
is an interesting one. It may turn out to be the most important of all the 
possibilities involved in the problem of the shortened working time of 
labor. More of this later. 

The proposition that the shortened working day would give work to 
more workers is made to look rather obvious at first glance by comparing 
it with the staggered week. When a factory runs a given number of days 
per week, employing two groups of workers on alternate days, it is obvious 
that the factory employs more workers than it would if each worked the full 
week. How does this differ from cutting the working day in half? 

Two facts must be kept in mind, however, in making this comparison. 
First, when each man works only half of each week, he gets only half a 
week's wages. Second, while the workers work a short week, the machinery 
works a full week. In order to validate the comparison between the short- 
ened day and the staggered week, workers should work for lower wages 
and in double shifts. Then while each unit of labor would be working half 
a day, each unit of capital would be working a full day. In short, if each 
worker worked only half a day for half a day’s wages, and if labor worked 
double shifts, so that each unit of capital worked full time, the comparison 
between the shortened working day and the staggered week would be valid.” 
It labor is to work double shifts, there would seem to be no important 
theoretical difference between working half days with alternate half days 
otf, and working full days, with alternate full days off. The five-day week, 
however, does not lend itself any better to this plan than the six-day week. 
The staggered week requires a three-day week or less for each worker. 

But, after all, neither the staggered week nor the staggered day is any 
cure for unemployment. It only smears unemployment around a little more 
evenly. The worker who works only half of each week or each day is un- 
employed the other half. If staggering the work gives employment to more 
people, it also inflicts unemployment on more people. Instead of having 


‘Doubtless some increases in administrative costs are involved in working a double shift 
of six hours each, at least in the early stages of an experiment of this kind. 
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This would increase the demand for labor relative to the demand for 
capital, and this change in the relative demands should give labor a larger 
and capital a smaller share in the product of industry. This is a consideration 
which might very well overcome in whole or in part, the workers’ dislike 
for the double shift. 

It would, of course, require some courage on the part of the workers, 
or a high degree of confidence in the theory of value, to accept whatever 
wage adjustments were necessary in order to get the shortened day with 
double shifts. They would have to believe that the principle just stated 
would really work: that the change in the relative demand for labor and 
capital would really result in giving labor a larger and capital a smaller 
share in the products of industry. It might increase or it might decrease 
the volume of production, but whatever quantity was produced, a larger 
share of it would go to labor and a smaller share to capital. It might or it 
might not, so far as we have yet carried the analysis, relieve unemployment, 
but it would at least put labor in a better position relative to capital. This 
better relative position might take either or both of two forms: (a) higher 
real wages to those laborers who were fortunate enough to be employed; 
or (b) more general employment. 

In view of what has been said, it appears that the shortened working 
day should be considered under four heads: 

A. No decrease in wages 

1. No increase in the number of shifts. 
2. An increase in the number of shifts.* 
B. A decrease in wages to correspond to the decrease in the product per 
worker. 
1. No increase in the number of shifts. 
2. An increase in the number of shifts. 


A 1—No Decrease in Wages and No Increase in the Number of Shifts 


The proposal for the shortened working time as a remedy for unem- 
ployment not only assumes a reduction of output per worker but is fre- 
quently accompanied by the statement that there must be no reduction of 
wages. This means that while the employed workers are willing to share 
their working time they are not willing to share their wages. This may 


double shift, with its decreased demand for capital let the dotted curve ef represent the 
demand schedule, the supply schedule remaining the same as before, and represented by the 
curve i{b. The equilibrium rate of interest would now be represented by the dotted line Af. 

Whether the same volume of production were maintained or not, the change to the six- 
hour day with double shifts would change the ratio between the labor and the capital 
required to maintain any given volume of production. That is, no matter what volume of 
production was called for, it would require more labor and less capital under the six-hour 
day with double shifts than under the eight-hour day with a single shift. 

“We shall consider only single and double shifts. 
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interest to call it forth than to call forth a smaller quantity. Higher interest 
rates on More capital would increase the capital cost in two ways.° 

This is a factor too commonly overlooked in popular discussions of the 
shortened day or week. There would be the additional capital cost to empha- 
size still further the three results mentioned above. That is, this increased 
capital cost, added to the increased labor cost, would either reduce still 
further the incomes of employers, necessitate a still higher rise in prices to 
correspond to the increased cost, or bankrupt still more weak plants. 

Under the present assumption that there is to be a reduced output per 
worker with no reduction of money wages and no increase in the number 
of shifts, our general conclusion is that it will offer a little relief for unem- 
ployment, and that the chief result will be that everyone will have fewer 
goods and more leisure. If the prices are all raised to the full extent of the 
increase in the money cost, everybody will purchase correspondingly less, 
and it will take no more laborers to produce the diminished quantity pur- 
chased than it took before to produce the larger quantity. In those industries 
for whose products there is a very inelastic demand, the increased price 
would not greatly reduce the quantities purchased, but in those industries 
for whose products the demand is highly elastic, it would result in greatly 
decreased purchasing.® 

As already pointed out, the attempt to keep money wages at the old 
levels after the product per worker is cut down will result in a higher cost 
of production. In all competitive industries this will necessitate a rise in 
prices. Laborers whose money wages remain the same as before will find 
their real wages cut down. Any increase in the number of workers em- 
ployed will at least be accompanied by a reduction of real wages. It is at 
least plausible that the same increase in the number employed might happen 
if workers had accepted a reduction of money wages in the first place with- 
out any reduction of output or increase of prices. In other words, if em- 
ployed laborers had been willing to share their wages with the unemployed, 
more people would receive wages but these wages would be much reduced. 
In either case, any benefit to the unemployed would be mainly at the ex- 
pense of those already employed who have their wages reduced. If, to take 
an extreme case, laborers were to insist on such an increase of money wages 
as would keep their real wages at the same levels after as before the re- 


* Of course, in the short run, the need for more capital might be supplied by an existing 
oversupply, and thus require no increase in the interest rate. 

“The plants which have to close down will be those with the highest money costs of 
production. This may be the money cost of labor, in which case they will be the plants which 
hire the largest quantity of labor per unit of product. This will leave in the field only those 
which have managed to keep the labor cost down without cutting wages, that is, by employ- 
ing the least labor per unit of product—a process which does not tend to increase the number 
of laborers employed. 
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ct, If, at the same time, there is a change from the single to the double 
nift, so that capital works longer than before, there will be a decrease in 
he capital cost per unit of product. This decrease in the capital cost might 
ompensate for the increase in the labor cost, in which case there would be 
0 increase in the price of the product. In this case, however, a smaller 
number of plants could keep up the same volume of production. This 
vould necessitate the closing down of a certain number of plants, and the 
reduction of the incomes of their owners. They at least would have to 
reduce their purchases of products. This might be offset by a somewhat 
igher total purchasing power on the part of laborers. With the same money 
ages per person, and no increase in the price of products, each person 
ould purchase as much as before the adoption of the short day. If the 
ame volume of production is to be kept up it will take some more laborers, 
vho would be spending their wages. Fewer capitalists and employers would 
e spending their incomes. If these two should cancel, the same volume of 
production might be kept up as formerly, with more laborers receiving the 
same wages, both nominal and real, per person and fewer capitalists and 
employers receiving incomes. This would slightly reduce the unemployment 
of labor and increase the unemployment of capital, of capitalists and of the 
employing class generally. After all the adjustments are made and a new 
equilibrium established, a few more laborers should be receiving the same 
wages per person as before, and capitalists should have slightly reduced 
money incomes. 


B 1—A Decrease of Wages and No Increase in the Number of Shifts 


We now come to the case of a shortened working time with reduced 
output per worker, accompanied by a reduction of money wages to cor- 
respond to the reduced output. First, we shall assume that there is to be 
no increase in the number of shifts. 

In the first place there would be no increase in the labor cost per unit of 
product; but there would be an increase in the capital cost. That is, it would 
take more capital working shorter hours to produce a given product. If 
this higher cost is covered by an advance in the price of products, less will 
be purchased. If it is taken out of the incomes of employers, they will have 
less to spend. If it causes the closing down of marginal plants, some men 
will be thrown out of work. Since this plan we are now discussing would 


pnot increase the cost per unit of product quite so much as the plan, A 1, 


where there was to be no reduction of money wages, none of these three 
results which follow from an increased total cost would be so great. 

What would happen if workingmen would accept a substantial reduc- 
tion of money wages without any reduction of their working time is not a 
part of our present problem. It may be not out of place to remark, how- 


ever, that it would reduce the labor cost, in terms of money, per unit of 
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creased number of workers. If, however, under the single shift, the over- 
head costs of producing the product should necessitate a rise in its price, 
this rise in price would reduce the quantity purchased by others as well as 
by the workers in the industry. Consequently, there would be some de- 
-rease in the volume of production, even when adopted by a single industry. 
This decrease in the volume of production would partly nullify the increase 
in the number of workers which was expected to result from the decrease 
in the product per worker. 

The reduction in the amount purchased increases as the short working 
time and the reduction of output per worker are extended to more and 
more industries, provided they do not increase the number of shifts. We 
cannot get away from the fact, already stated, that, under the same number 
of shifts, as the working time for labor is shortened the working time for 
capital is likewise shortened. If labor produces less per unit, so also does 
capital. If it takes more laborers to keep up the same volume of production, 
it likewise takes more capital. As the shortened time is extended to more 
and more industries, the capital cost per unit of product is also extended. 
if this necessitates a rise in the prices of more and more products, it reduces 
the power of people with the same money incomes to purchase them. In 
short, while, under the present assumption, money wages per unit of prod- 
uct would remain the same as before, real wages would decrease as the 
shorter working day is extended. 

Let us take, for the sake of illustration, the cotton textile industry. If it 
alone adopted the shortened time, the demand for its products would suffer 
very little diminution. If both the labor cost and the capital cost would 
increase, it would probably be necessary to raise the price of its products. 
This should reduce somewhat the quantities purchased, the volume of 
production, and should partially nullify the increase in the number of 
workers who could otherwise be employed. Suppose, however, the shortened 
working time should also be adopted on the cotton farms. Unless cotton 
growers are to suffer some diminution of their incomes, the price of cotton 
would have to rise. If the price of cotton, the raw material of the cotton 
textile industry, rises, that would neccesitate another increase in the price 
of cotton textiles, followed by a still further decrease in the amount pur- 
chased, the volume of production, and the number of workers employed. 

If the shortened working time is again extended, under the same condi- 
tions, to another industry, say the shoe industry, the price of shoes would 
also rise. This involves a study of the equilibrium price. If exactly the same 
amount of money were spent for shoes as at the lower price, this would 
mean a considerable reduction in the number or the quality of shoes pur- 
chased necessitating a curtailment of production. If the same number and 
quality of shoes were purchased at the higher as at the lower price, more 
of the average income would be required in the purchase of shoes and less 
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would be left for the purchase of cotton textiles. Under the theory of the 
equilbrium price, we should expect the equilibrium to establish itself some. 
where between these two extremes. Somewhat fewer shoes would be pur- 
chased, and a som t larger total of money would be spent for shoes. 
This would redu what the volume of shoe production, and also 
reduce somewhat t unt of money left to consumers with which to 
buy textiles. 

It is not necessary to follow out in detail the results on the cotton textile 
industry of a successive extension of the shortened working time to other 
industries. If that were done it would lead directly to the following con. 
clusion. The further the shortened working day is extended, with its re. 
duced output per \ r and per unit of capital, without reduction of 
money wages or interest, and with its consequent higher cost per unit of 
product, the more tors accumulate which would reduce the purchases 
of cotton textiles. a f the products of each of the other industries. 


Conclusions 


1) The hops pressed, that shortening the working time of 
( g 


both labor and capil with no diminution of wages or interest, would 
relieve unemploy 1 vain hope, based upon insufficient analysis. 

(2) If the short orking time for labor is accompanied by a length- 
ened working tin r capital, some decrease in the unemployment of labor 
and some increas¢ he unemployment of capital would result. 

(3) If the shortened working time for both labor and capital is ac- 
companied by a reduct f wages to correspond to the reduced output per 
worker, but by no 1 tion of the rate of interest to correspond to the 
reduced output per t of capital, there will be no increase in the labor 
cost per unit of p: but there will be an increased capital cost. There 
will thus be son in the total cost, necessitating some increase in 
the price of the pr t, resulting in reduced purchases and a smaller vol- 
ume of producti 

(4) If, however: shortened working time is accompanied both by 
reduction of mot res and a double shift, there will be a reduction in 
the total cost of production and in the prices. This should call for a larger 
volume of producti hich, with the reduced output per worker, should 
require a larger 1 ber of workers and furnish the maximum of relief for 
unemployment. 

(5) The result follow from a reduction of the working time 10 
a single industry, or a small number of industries, are different from those 
which follow if 1 rtened working time were to become universal. 

T. N. CARVER 


Washington, 
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THE PROBABLE INCIDENCE OF SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 


Although many commentators anticipate that social security taxes on wages and payrolls 
will be shifted to the consumer, it is more probable that they will be shifted to the wage 


\jcates that an actual decrease of money or purchasing power wages need not ensue. Since 


rage ultimately takes the form of benefits, the program does not involve a long-run 
reduction of wage-earners’ income, allowance being made for directly charged administrative 
expenses. 

Under the recently enacted social security law unemployment compensa- 
tion is to be financed by a payroll tax which eventually will reach three per 
cent. The costs of old age annuities will be met by an additional eventual 
three per cent payroll tax plus an equal tax on wages. This distribution of 
the tax burden has led to many interpretations of the probable ultimate 
incidence of taxes on payrolls and wages which demonstrate neither eco- 
nomic erudition nor recondite reasoning. Perhaps the strange theories now 
current may be explained as the products of labor or social economists who 
have had little use for economic theory since their student days and who 
find little value in the subject anyway since its chief function has appeared 
to be that of throwing abstract and embarrassing obstacles in the way of 
their plans for social regeneration. An alternate explanation may be found 
in that strange division of labor now existing in the teaching of economics 
whereby one group represents a mastery of theory and another a mastery 
of specialized descriptive subject matter. 

There exists a tendency to accept as axiomatic the assumption that taxes 
levied on wages cannot be shifted. By means of what passes as theoretical 
analysis it is then demonstrated that payroll taxes levied initially on employ- 
ets will tend to be shifted to the consumer (including the wage earner). The 
argument concerning the payroll tax runs in undisturbed simplicity. An 
employer will always shift a tax by raising prices if the risks of under- 
cutting competition permit. Since each employer (with specific exemptions ) 
is liable to taxation in proportion to his payroll, the opportunity to under- 
cut will be absent. Therefore the tax will result in concerted price increases, 
and the consumer will bear the cost. However, since the unemployment com- 
pensation tax is not paid by employers of fewer than eight employees, 
those subject to this tax will be less able to raise prices because of the 
competition of these small employers whose costs have not been augmented.’ 
Presumably this latter statement is to be interpreted as meaning that if prices 
were raised to absorb the payroll tax, the number of small employers would 
tend to increase greatly. Obviously, existing small employers could not 
expand their operations very much without themselves becoming subject 
to the tax, 


This type of analysis is subject to criticism from two angles: first, the 
‘Cf. E. M. Burns, Toward Social Security, Whittelsey House, N.Y., 1936, pp. 158-9. 
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earner. However, the gradual application of these taxes during a period of economic recovery 
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fting will occur; and second, the indicated probable 
lly true that the prices of the product might be 
d on a few industries or occupations. Yet, even 
follow that the ultimate incidence of the tay 
r.2 In the type of situation under consideration, 
1 on most industrial and commercial employers. 
tax will be shifted by increases in prices js 
that the tax will increase the price level or that 
tured goods and commercial services is so jn- 
untity will be demanded at the higher price as at 
ffect that fewer goods and services of non-taxed 
re and domestic service) are demanded so their 
There is nothing in the program to increase 
und services. It will not increase money, bank 
f circulation. Indeed, the reserve contemplated for 
sibly have the opposite effect through reducing 
yds and at the same time reducing the demand for 

of the establishment of an inactive reserve.* 
reason to believe that the tax will increase total 
sulting in a bidding up of prices, there is the 
as a whole will have some tendency to decrease 
nt of old age pensions and annuities on the 
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far as this occurs, the resulting reduction in the 
| to raise the marginal product, and the cost may 
r to the extent that he is the recipient of interest 
in supply is not generally considered desirable 
t of view, and happily no great tendency in this 
the proponents of the program. 
program to suggest successful shifting of the tax 
even less to suggest that the burden will be borne 
or rent. The process of elimination, therefore, 
probability that the payroll taxes will be borne by 
in general, conditioned by the marginal value 


f Compulsory Insurance of Workmen,” Jour. Pol. Econ 
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able productivity of labor, this conclusion is inescapable. The tax represents an 
ht be MM increase in the labor costs of the employer proportional to the number of 
employees and their wage rates. This increase will certainly be taken into 


ev 
le “ consideration in determining the amount that will be paid either for addi- 
ation. tional labor or continuation of the existing number of employees. To deny 
overs, this is to deny that price affects demand. As a result, either less labor will 
ces js be demanded at existing wage rates or unemployed wage earners will find 
> that employment at somewhat lower rates. In so far as the program makes 
0 in- possible an increased amount of unemployment through the payment of 
as at benefits, the supply of labor may be reduced and wage rates remain un- 
taxed affected with the general results noted above. However, since unemployment 


their benefits will be limited in duration and substantially less than wages, it is 
‘tease IM probable that most wage earners will choose employment at a somewhat 


bank lower rate rather than unemployment. 
d for To argue thus is not intended to deny that there may be elements within 
ucing the program which will tend to increase the efficiency of labor. It will not, 
d for however, increase the capital in conjunction with which the marginal laborer 
works. Therefore there will be no increase in the imputed marginal product 
total of labor. Any increase in productivity must be in labor productivity per 
s the e. Further there is nothing within the program which necessarily indicates 
Tease an increase in marginal labor productivity commensurate with the tax levied. 
1 the #R Expectation of this or a greater productivity would be optimism indeed. 
some Shifting the tax burden to the worker does not necessarily indicate that 
ment JM money or even ‘‘real’’ wages must fall appreciably or at all. If, as appears 
efuse to be the case, the program is going into effect at a time of rising money 
0 the wages concomitant with recovery, the result may be a slower and less ap- 
may preciable rise in wages than would occur if the taxes were not levied. 
terest Similarly, if the trend of “‘real’”” wages is upward, as it appears to be 
rable (allowing for cyclical fluctuations) the tax, gradually applied, may merely 
| this decrease the rate of increase. Finally, we must remember that wage earners, 
as a Class, are the primary beneficiaries of the program. If their wages in 
e tax the pay envelope are decreased or not as large as they would have been 
orne without the tax, their income as a group when aged or unemployed, is 
fore, commensurately increased, allowing of course for those administrative costs 
1¢ by paid from the tax. As a result, wages in the sense of income from work are 
value not much lowered. Even though the tendency will be for the social security 
taxes to be shifted to the wage earner, wages for the group as a whole 
Econ and in the long run will not be much reduced. 
RUSSELL BAUDER 
dency Universit) of Missoun 
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THE REVENUE ACT OF 1936' 


The President litional permanent revenue of $620,000,000 and temporary ret 
revenue of $517, fo secure the permanent revenue he suggested the substitutiog a4 
of a tax on undistr nings of corporations for the net income, excess profits, ap; = 
capital stock taxes. 7 1 the temporary revenue he suggested a “windfall” tax o, 
processors and an excise tax the processing of certain commodities. The House passe) bu 
a measure to raise the { nt revenue, much as the President suggested. It provide f 
a windfall tax but not t ssing taxes. The Senate retained the corporation incom ; 
tax, levied a 7 pet n undistributed earnings and increased the surtax on jndj. , 
viduals. The final! easure was a compromise containing a graduated tax op w 
corporation net in sraduated tax on undistributed earnings, excess-profits, capital. a 
stock, and windfall Corporation dividends paid to individuals were made subjec uf 
to the normal indiv e tax. in 

On March 3, 1936, President Roosevelt sent a special message to Con. 

gress suggesting revolutionary changes in the federal method of taxing se 
corporation incon on June 22 he approved the Revenue act of 1936 di 
which embodied a large part of his suggestions but not such radical change m 
as were contained in the bill first recommended by the Ways and Mean; ° 
Committee and approved by the House of Representatives. . 

gt 

In his regular annual budget message of January 3, the President stated + 
that, “without the item for relief,” the budget as submitted was in balance, a 
But on January 6, the Supreme Court declared the Agricultural Adjustment 
act unconstitutional and thereby eliminated approximately $500,000,000 . 
of anticipated annual revenue. On January 24 Congress passed, over the : 
President’s veto, the bill for immediate payment of the soldiers’ bonus A 
amounting to about $2,237,000,000,? or to a nine-year annual amortization tl 
charge of $120,000,000, in addition to the $160,000,000 already in the V 
budget. Besides tl permanent” need for $620,000,000 annually, the . 
President said that there was also “temporary” need for $517,000,000 to 
take care of other obligations occasioned by the unexpected Court de ‘ 
cision. Among th were tax refunds to processors and the expected 
but now invalidated, benefit payments to farmers for which the gover t 
ment was morally if no longer legally obligated. 

Explicitly stating that he was leaving to the discretion of Congress the | 
formulation of appropriate measures for securing the $620,000,000 ot | 

* Preceding fed ts passed since the adoption of the Sixteenth (Income | 
Tax) Amendment t itution of the United States have been discussed in earliet | 
volumes of the Amer mic Review as indicated below: 

1913 Act, vol PI] 5-4 1926 Act, vol. xxvi, pp. 401-425; 

1928 xvii, pp. 428-448; 

LS; 1932 xxii, pp. 620-640; 

i916." 1934 ” xxiv, pp. 450-461; 

8 ; 1935 " xxv, pp. 673-690. 

175-504 

* Daniel W. Be +, Bureau of the Budget, 74th Congress, 2nd Session 
Hearings before the n Ways and Means on H. R. 12395, p. 668. It was not 
expected, however, t f these bonds would be cashed or even called for at on, 
despite the option t s 
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needed permanent revenue, the President suggested, nevertheless, consider- 
ation of “a form of tax which would accomplish an important tax reform, 
remove two major inequalities in our tax system, and stop ‘leaks’ in present 
surtaxes ... 


Extended study of methods of improving present taxes on income from 
business warrants the consideration of changes to provide a fairer distribution 
of the tax load among all the beneficial owners of business profits whether 
derived from unincorporated enterprises or from incorporated businesses and 
whether distributed to the real owners as earned or withheld from them. The 
existing difference between corporate taxes and those imposed on owners of 
unincorporated businesses renders incorporation of small businesses difficult or 
impossible. 

The accumulation of surplus in corporations controlled by taxpayers with 
large incomes is encouraged by the present freedom of undistributed corporate 
income from surtaxes. Since stockholders are the beneficial owners of both 
distributed and undistributed corporate income, the aim, as a matter of funda- 
mental equity, should be to seek equality of tax burden on all corporate income 
whether distributed or withheld from the beneficial owners. As the law now 
stands our corporate taxes dip too deeply into the shares of corporate earnings 
going to stoc holders who need the disbursement of dividends, while the 
shares of stockholders who can afford to leave earnings undistributed escape 
current surtaxes altogether. 

This method of evading existing surtaxes constitutes a problem as old as the 
income-tax law itself. Repeated attempts by the Congress to prevent this form 
of evasion have not been successful. The evil has been a growing one. It has now 
reached disturbing proportions from the standpoint of the inequality it represents 
and of its serious effect on the federal revenue. Thus the Treasury estimates 
that, during the calendar year 1936, over 414 billion dollars of corporate income 
will be withheld from stockholders. If this undistributed income were distributed, 
it would be added to the income of stockholders and there taxed as is other 
personal income. But, as matters now stand, it will be withheld from stock- 
holders by those in control of these corporations. In one year alone, the govern- 
ment will be deprived of revenues amounting to over $1,300,000,000. 

A proper tax on corporate income (including dividends from other corpora- 
tions), which is not distributed as earned, would correct the serious twofold 
inequality in our taxes on business profits if accompanied by a repeal of the 
present corporate income tax, the capital-stock tax, the related excess-profits tax, 
and the present exemption of dividends from the normal tax on individual 
incomes. The rate on undistributed corporate income should be graduated and so 
fixed as to yield approximately the same revenue as would be yielded if corporate 
profits were distributed and taxed in the hands of stockholders. 

Such a revision of our corporate taxes would effect great simplification in tax 
procedure, in corporate accounting, and in the understanding of the whole 
ee by the citizens of the nation. It would constitute distinct progress in tax 


In order to meet the temporary need for $517,000,000 ‘“‘which affects 
principally the current fiscal year,” the President suggested consideration 
of: (1) a “windfall” tax on “certain taxpayers who shifted to others the 


*74th Congress, 2nd Session, Senate Report no. 2156, pp. 2 and 3. 
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; which were impounded and returned to them 
remained unpaid” and (2) a light excise fo; 

the processing of certain agricultural products, 
of the old processing taxes.”’ 


mary of the 1936 Act 
t changes made by the 1936 Act related to the 
he rates of the individual income tax, estate tax. 
rative provisions remain practically as they were 
1934 as amended by the Revenue act of 1935. 


Act of 1936 is not written as an amendment to the 


t as an entity in itself, though it does contain 
ther acts. Following is a summary of the principal 
the individual income tax remain as they were; 
nds received by individuals will be subject to the 
fore they have been subject to the surtax only. 
| net income of corporations was retained asa 

yn the lower brackets reduced. 
1 to apply to corporate earnings after deducting 
iccording to the amount of undistributed income. 
; provided for corporations with net incomes of 


mpanies, and companies in receivership were 
Banks and insurance companies were made 
f 15 per cent; companies in receivership, to 
mposed upon all corporations. 
| penalty tax imposed on corporations formed 
nting the imposition of the surtax upon its 
by 10 per cent in the case of corporations 
| earnings tax. In the case of those corporations, 
rporations, ctc., which are not subject to the 
the penalty tax is not reduced but is the same as 
Act 
undistributed net income of personal hold- 
2 per cent on each bracket. 
intercorporate dividends were made taxable, 
the previous law. 


| incomes is 4 per cent. Surtax rates begin with 4 
t and are graduated until they reach 75 per cent 
| credits are: for a single individual, $1,000; 
lependent, $400. A credit of 10 per cent of the 
For this purpose, all income up to $3,000 but 
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hem (9) An important change made by the new Act was to permit a parent 


for corporation to liquidate a subsidiary corporation without recognition of 


ucts, gain or loss, and to require the parent corporation to take as its basis 
for computing gain or loss, depreciation or depletion, the basis which the 
assets had in the hands of the subsidiary corporation. 
TaBLe 1.—Comparison OF Corporation Tax Rares, 1935 anv 1936 Acts 
ax, 
vere Act of 1935 Act of 1936 
35, Per cent Per cent 
the 
; \ormal tax on net income 
tain 0-$ 2,000 12.5 8.0 
ipal 2,000— 15,000 13.0 11.0 
15,000— 40,000 14.0 13.0 
40,.000- 15.0 15.0 
we‘ — = 
the Surtax on undistributed net income; percentage 
» of adjusted net income 
per cent-10 per cent 7 
as a 10 per cent-20 per cent 12 
20 per cent-40 per cent. 17 
Hin 40 per cent-60 per cent. . 22 
60 per cent- 7 
s of Excess profits tax; net income as per cent of de- 
clared value of capital stock 
10 per cent-15 per cent......... 6.0 6.0 
vere s 15 per cent 12.0 12.0 
ade 
Capital stock tax. 0.14 0.1 
Personal holding company penalty tax; undis- 
ned tributed net income 
its 0-$ 2,000 ane 20 8 
$ 2,000- 100,000 30 18 
ons 100,000- 500,000 40 28 
ns. 500,000- 1,000,000 50 38 
1,000, 000- 60 48 
> as Penalty surtax on corporations improperly accu- 
mulating surplus; amount of retained in- 
come 
0-$100,000......... 25 15? 
$100,000. 35 252 
ble, 
' See summary in text for exceptions. 
_ * In the cases of corporations not subject to surtax on undistributed profits (for example, 
h 4 banks and insurance companies), the rates are 25 per cent and 35 per cent. 
“9 (10) Non-resident aliens and foreign corporations were subjected to a 
the new treatment under the Act of 1936. Non-resident aliens having no office 
but or place of business in the United States are subject to a tax of 10 per cent 


of their income from interest, dividends, rents, or other fixed or determin- 
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able income. In the case of residents of Canada or Mexico, this rate may 
be reduced by treaty to not less than 5 per cent. The effect of this change 
is to exempt non-resident aliens not having a United States business oy 
office from any tax ipital gains, and to substitute for the normal and 
surtax imposed in the case of ordinary individuals the flat gross tax of 10 


per cent already referred to. Non-resident aliens having a United State; 
business or office are treated in the same manner as under existing laws, that 


is, they are subject to the normal and surtax on all their income from 
sources within the United States. 

(11) Foreign corporations were divided into two groups by the new 
Act—non-resident corporations and resident corporations. Non-resident 
corporations are subject to a gross tax of 15 per cent upon their income 
from interest, rents, or other fixed or determinable income, except that in 
the case of dividends the rate is 10 per cent instead of 15 per cent. In the 
case of corporations organized under the laws of Canada or of Mexico, the 
dividend rate of 10 per cent may be reduced by treaty to not less than 5 
per cent. Foreign corporations which are residents of the United States 
are subject to a flat rate of 22 per cent instead of the normal tax and surtax 
rates imposed upon ordinary corporations. Resident corporations are tax- 
able upon their income from all sources within the United States, including 
capital gains, whereas non-resident corporations are taxable only upon 
their gross income from interest, rents, etc., as pointed out above, and are 
not subject to the tax on capital gains. In the case of both non-tesident 
individuals and non-resident foreign corporations the tax is collected by 
withholding at the sourc 

(12) Special treatment was provided for the taxation of common trust 
funds under the bill. These funds, which were taxed as associations under 
existing law, are exempted from taxation but the participating trusts 
in the common trust funds are required to take up their distributive 
shares of the net income of the common trust fund. This is an aid to banks 
and other trust companies which have small trusts to administer. 

(13) Another change made by the new Act is the treatment of mutual 
investment companies organized for the purpose of holding, investing, ot 
re-investing in stocks or securities. These companies are not allowed any 
credit for dividends received from corporations for the purpose of the nor: 
mal corporate tax, but are given a special credit for dividends paid. This 
carries out the principle of the House bill by not subjecting such companies 
to any normal tax or surtax upon that portion of their net income whic 
is distributed in the form of dividends. 

(14) The capital stock tax was reduced from $1.40 to $1.00 per $1,000. 


(15) A new tax of 80 per cent, the ‘windfall’ tax, was levied on 
“the unjust enrichment”’ resulting from the invalidation of the processing 
tax. 
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(16) Excise duties were imposed on certain oils, the excise tax on 
furs was reduced from 10 per cent to 3 per cent, and the one on jewelry 
was repealed. 


The Contest in Congress 


The main contest in Congress was over the proposed imposition of high 
rates upon corporate incomes, graduated according to the proportion of 
undistributed earnings. Important subsidiary issues were the increase of 
taxes on intercorporate dividends (aimed at holding companies), the fixing 
of exemptions and the graduation of rates in order to favor small as com- 
pared with large corporations, and other provisions to prevent the “‘im- 
proper avoidance” of taxes. The windfall tax also gave some trouble; 
and there were numerous attempts by various interests to secure protection 
by imposing excises upon competitive foreign commodities—much to the 
concern of the State Department and others promoting the program of 
reciprocal trade agreements. But, as already indicated, by far the bitterest 
struggle was over the high tax on undistributed corporate earnings. 


The Bill in the House of Representatives 


Representative Hill of Washington, chairman of a subcommittee of the 
Ways and Means Committee, reported tentative tax proposals to the full 
Committee on March 26. Public hearings were held March 30 to April 
7; the bill was introduced into the House April 29, and on the same day 
was passed and then introduced into the Senate. 

The bill, as reported out by Chairman Doughton of the Ways and 
Means Committee and as passed by the House, followed substantially the 
suggestions of the President, though minor exceptions were made with 
reference to capital-stock, excess-profits, processing, and other taxes. Sev- 
eral rather complicated schedules, accompanied by even more complicated 
formule, were provided for the taxing of corporate income according to 
the percentages that remained undistributed. 

In the case of a corporation with “adjusted net income” of $10,000 or 
less, the minimum scheduled rate of tax on such income was 0.10 of 1 
per cent, if only 1 per cent of the income remained undistributed, but 
tates increased by steps to 29.5 per cent, if 70 per cent of the income was 
undistributed—70 per cent and 29.5 per cent accounting for 99.5 per 
cent of the corporation adjusted net income. For a corporation with ad- 
justed net income of more than $10,000, the minimum scheduled rate 
was 0.4 of 1 per cent if only 1 per cent of the income remained undis- 
tributed. The rates were graduated until they reached a maximum of 42.5 
per cent if 57.5 per cent of the adjusted net income was undistributed— 
57.5 per cent and 42.5 per cent accounting for 100 per cent of the income. 
Whether a corporation received a large or a small income, it was subject 
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me tax if it distributed all of its net income 


earned; but the bill provided that dividend; 
ild be subject to the normal tax, as well as to 


he case heretofore. 


ippear that the proposed taxes would be unduly 


which distribute all or nearly all of their 


it there would be a great inducement to corpora- 


in fact, in some cases the inducement would be 


at first, because the tax was to apply to the 
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11% 


rs 


roof; 


ugh the rate was to be determined by the per: 
it was not distributed. It may appear also to some 


s of the law that, if corporations avoided the 


ld lose revenue. 
obvious intention of Treasury experts and other 


of the bill to encourage the distribution of 


idual stockholders who would then be taxed 


of a partnership.® These experts estimated 


ite distributions of $4,500,000,000 in 1936 
| revenues of $1,300,000,000 because most of 


ch stockholders whose surtax rates, running 
-_ would average much higher than the then 
income tax rate of 1534 per cent. It is true 
small incomes would pay lower rates on 
21% per cent to 1534 per cent which the 
under the old law*; but this revenue loss 
‘om the large-income stockholders who have 
; heretofore through the non-distribution of 


poration directorate is dominated by large 


interested in avoiding surtaxes—as well as in 


although the smaller income stockholders 
Senators Black and La Follette, in opposing 


Iders may not be taxed as individuals upon their 
rnings, whereas partners are so taxed with reference 
tships. Eisner v. Macomber, 252 U.S. 189 (1920) 
Roswell Magill, “Realization of Income through Cor- 

w | xxxvi, 519-554 (April, 1936). 

1 for a flat (non-graduated) rate of 1334 per cent 
yn of making consolidated returns if a rate of 
was modified slightly by the National Industrial 
f 1934 eliminated the option to file consolidated 
rporations, but the rate was raised to 1534 pet 
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the Senate amendments to the House bill, cited a certain unnamed corpora- 
‘ion which made a net income of more than $6,000,000 in one year, but 
which paid federal taxes of only $700,000, approximately. If the profits 
had been paid out in dividends, one stockholder would have paid more 
than $3,500,000 in additional income taxes. “In other words, the gradu- 
ated individual income-tax brackets for this individual and numerous 
others are but ‘paper brackets.” ”’? 

Many representatives of business objected vigorously to the proposed 
taxes on undistributed corporate earnings, not only before the committees 
of both houses of Congress but also in the press, over the radio, and 
almost everywhere that one business man met another. Most of their 
criticisms as well as those of the Republican minority on the Ways and 
Means Committee were summed up by the latter as follows:* 


(1) It will discourage and possibly prevent the accumulation of adequate 
rainy-day reserves and constitutes a direct threat to the security of business, 
employment, and investments. 

(2) It will cause corporations to restrict the distribution of their existing 
tax-paid reserves, which can only be rebuilt under penalty. 

(3) It will discourage business rehabilitation and expansion and have a 
retarding effect upon recovery and reémployment. 

(4) It will hamper the growth of small corporations, impede the development 
of new enterprises, and foster monopolies. 

(5) It puts a penalty on prudence and a bounty on improvidence and con- 
stitutes an unwholesome interference with the exercise of sound judgment in 
the management of business. 

(6) It will accentuate the extremes of future booms and depressions. 

(7) It will oppress businesses burdened with debts and will result in a 
restriction on corporate credit. 

(8) It will drive capital out of productive enterprise into tax-exempt secur- 
ities. 

(9) It violates every sound reer ¢ of income taxation, is arbitrary and 
oppressive in its application, and will be unequal and discriminating in its 
operation. 

(10) It will crucify financially weak business enterprises, while permitting 
the strong to minimize or entirely escape the tax. 

(11) It will create inequities and unfair competitive situations which are 


par greater and more real than the imaginary ones it purports to correct. 


(12) It will result in the double taxation of all dividends paid out of reserves, 
whether accumulated in the past or in the future. 
(13) It will cause untold confusion and add bewildering complexities both 


Fin the computation and administration of the tax. 


(14) It abandons an assured revenue of $1,100,000,000 annually for one 
purely speculative and uncertain, and which me to be most disappointing 
in amount, thereby further jeopardizing the federal revenue. 


74th Congress, 2nd Session, Senate Report no. 2156, part 2, p. 6. The Revenue act of 
1 36 continues the permission granted railroad companies to file consolidated returns but 
Subjects them to the same tax rates that apply to corporations generally. 

"74th Congress, 2nd Session, House Report no. 2475, p. 19. 
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d in some softening of the terms of the bill, by 
th little debate by the House as recommended 
; Committee. 


Senate Finance Committee 


proposals of the President met with much more 


particularly in the Finance Committee, than they 

the public hearings commenced they received 
members of the Committee including a Progtes. 
Wisconsin, a Republican, Senator Couzens of 
itor Byrd of Virginia who said he would vote 

would bring in revenue. Senator La Follette 
of the Administration proposals throughout the 


i when the Committee report was written, only he 


VES 


labama upheld the basic principles of the Presi- 


ty pr rt. 


argued before the Senate Committee, as they 
Committee: (1) that monopolies would not be 
| taxes because small corporations were favored 
ympactness of small corporations gives them a 
ial management, particularly with respect to the 
nings; (2) that most corporations would not be 
r securing adequate capital and reserves through 
suance of taxable stock dividends,’ or through 
3) that large surpluses of themselves were not 
the maintenance of dividends, wages, employ- 


) appeared before the Committee were Secretary 
r of Internal Revenue Guy T. Helvering; Herman 
Kent; C. E. Turney; A. S. McLeod; and George C. Haas 
t D. W. Bell, also appeared. The Congressional Joint 
Taxation was represented by L. H. Parker, chief of staff 
Committee; and G. D. Chesteen, corporation auditor. The 
represented by House Legislative Counsel Middleton 

1 O'Brien 
Senate Report no. 2156, part 2, p. 5. In their minoritj 
said: “Under the opinion of the Supreme Court 1 
May 18, 1936, the Supreme Court decided that stock 
me where they give ‘the stockholder an interest different 
gs represented.’ It is, therefore, beyond any question 
rporations would be able to retain all money protts 
; without any additional corporate tax. If the exemption 
the exemption as to outstanding dividend contracts 
terest of the corporation, it could declare stock dividenss 
ne in the hands of the individual stockholders without 
It cannot be argued that under our proposal corporation 
bligations or meet business conditions and requitt 
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il, but ment, or business solvency—witness the greatest depression ever known 
nended following the greatest accumulation of surpluses in all corporate history. 
When the Committee criticized the bill because it would prevent cor- 
orations from accumulating adequate reserves, Commissioner Helvering 
called attention to the relief provided by the Ways and Means Committee 
1 More and suggested that the desirability of some “cushions” did not justify 
an they 
eceived 2.—Firms Tuat Woutp Have No Tax 1n 1934 Unper House Proposats! 
Togres. 
sie of C Net income Dividends 
after tax paid out 
ld vote 
Follette Am erie in Telephone and Telegraph $121, 748,729 $167 , 960,475 
out th American Tobacco. 24,084, 280 26,590,858 
American Smelting and Refining. 7,583,202 7,875,000 
nly he General Electric. . 19,726,044 19,881,453 
» Presi. Goodyear Tire and Rubber. 4,287,684 4,508,907 
International Harvester . . 3,948 , 637 8, 264,040 
National Biscuit......... 11,597,573 19,939, 342 
as they Nag ional Dairy Products. 6,551,930 8,197,573 
not be Yhio Oil 5,411,924 6,294,728 
J. Reynolds Tobacco. 21,536,894 30,000,000 
Texas 5,545,205 9, 348, 820 
them 2 
t to the 1 One of the smaller tables presented by Senator Byrd, 74th Congress, 2nd Session, 
not be Hearings before the Committee on Finance, United States Senate, on H. R. 12395, p. 840. 
hrough “feather beds” for all who complained. But the Finance Committee appeared 
hrough to be influenced more by the arguments of representatives of business** than 
ere not by those of the Treasury. 
mploy Soon after the Hearings began Senator Couzens became convinced that 
— the Treasury had overestimated the amount of earnings unreasonably with- 
Slermes held by corporations, and that the new plan would unnecessarily upset the 
C. Hass whole tax system, in fact, it would penalize 97 per cent of the corporations 
- . employing 48 per cent of the workers to get at a very few concerns. 
tor. The Senator Connally of Texas made public his opposition to the House bill 
fiddleton and asked the bipeans for estimates on a plan which would combine a 
ae flat rate of 1214 per cent on corporation income and a surtax of 12Y, per 
Coutt in cent on andisteibated profits. Senator King of Utah also joined the ob- 
2 . jectors to the severe rates proposed by the House and began work on 
oe oe alternative proposals. Senator Byrd became the most determined opponent 
ey profi of Administration plans. His main objection was that the proposed tax 
Kemption 
contracts, “Among the more influential were: E. C. Alvord, Fred H. Clausen and Roy C. 
dividends Osgood, representing the U. S$. Chamber of Commerce; Arthur H. Ballantine, representing 
; without the Merchants’ Association of New York; Fred R. Fairchild, representing the Connecticut 
porations Manufacturers’ Association of Commerce; R. C. Fulbright, representing the Southern 
| require: Pine Association; Joseph J. Klein, representing the American Society of Certified Public 
Accountants ; Herman H. Lind, general manager of the National Machine Tool Builders 
Association; and George O. May of Price, Waterhouse and Company, Accountants. 
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would encourage monopolies because it would tend to free from tax 
large wealthy corporations whose reserves were already well established. 
Using 1934 income data, he worked out the accompanying list of firms 
(Table 2) that would have paid no taxes if the House bill had been in 
effect at that time. He asked the Treasury for a complete list of such 
corporations. The requested information was submitted to the Committee 
in executive session and not made public, but Senator Byrd said it con- 
firmed his opinion because, of 600 corporations in the million dollar class, 
238 would have had their taxes reduced by 50 per cent or more and 138 
would have paid no taxes under the House bill. 


The Committee was influenced also by a letter sent to its chairman, 
Senator Harrison of Mississippi, by Chairman Jesse Jones of the Recon- 


struction Finance Corporation in which he delicately suggested, “If sub- 
stantial concessions could be made that would encourage modernization, 
new plant constructiot , the employment situation and business gen- 
erally would in all probability be greatly helped and society much better 
served.” About the same time, Chairman Eccles of the Federal Reserve 
Board also wrote to Chairman Harrison. He suggested as a compromise a 
plan to levy a 15 per cent flat tax on corporation net income, plus a 40 
per cent surtax on companies that retained less than half of their earnings, 
and a 60 per cent surtax on those that retained more than half, permitting 
an exemption of $15,000 before computing the surtax in each case.” 

These letters apparently encouraged the members of the committee to 
think that the Administration was not as united in its plans as they had 
been led to believe; hence about May 28 when the Treasury proposed 
two schedules even more drastic than those passed by the House, the split 
in the Committee was complete. An informal press poll** indicated that 12 
members, a majority of the Committee, were opposed to a severe tax on 
undivided profits and that Senator Harrison had to use all his skill to 
retain even the semblance of such a tax. 


As a result, exemptions, lower rates and options were provided for 
small corporations flat rates and other special provisions were made for 
banks, insurance companies, corporations paying off indebtedness, and 
others specially situated 

[he Bill in the Senate 


Due to the illness of Chairman Harrison, Senator King of Utah intro- 


duced the Committee’s measure into the Senate. The amended bill provided 
for an increase of 1 per cent in the surtax rates on individual incomes of 
$6,000 to $50,000, an increase of 3 per cent in the graduated tax on 
corporate income, a 4 per cent normal tax on dividends of corporations 
” The New York Tin May 15, 1936 
* The Washington P May 20, 1936. 
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received by individual stockholders, a 7 per cent tax on undistributed earn- 

ings of corporations except banks, insurance companies, and corporations in 
bankruptcy. An 80 per cent windfall tax was imposed but the capital stock 
and excess profits taxes were not repealed. 

The debate was unusual because most of the opposition to the Adminis- 
tration plan was from the Democratic side, and much of the support came 
from Senators La Follette and Norris. Many amendments were offered to 
the proposals of the Finance Committee, some of which Senator King 
accepted in order to save time, knowing that they would be thrown out in 
conference. Senator La Follette proposed an amendment for a more radical 
plan, that is, one more like the House bill. When it became evident from 
a informal poll that this would be defeated, a very clever move was made 
by Senator Robinson, the majority leader, who persuaded La Follette not 
to press for a vote. By this means the amendment would have more chance 
of securing favorable attention by the conferees. On the whole the Finance 
Committee's bill was changed little in the few frenzied hours that the 
Senate discussed it. 


The Conference Report 


The Conference Committee report was, of course, a compromise. The 
House succeeded in retaining the principle of a graduated tax on un- 


TaBLe 3.—EsTIMATE OF ADDITIONAL REVENUE, Act oF 1936! 


In tax, individual: 


Di ivi normal tax on. $127 ,000 ,000 
Dividends, surtax on (due | to > increased distribution) . . 279,000,000 
Distribution in complete liquidation (section 115(c)) 33,000 ,000 
Sale of oil and gas properties (section 104). 10,000,000 
Income tax, corporation: 
Ur d $295 ,000, 000 
Dividends (section 26(b)) 6,000,000 
Loss from normal tax decrease (deduct). 33,000,000 
Foreign corporations (section 231) ae 
Sub-total. . $272, 000, 000 
Income tax, individual and corporation: 
Unjust enrichment, or “‘windfall” (section 501) $ 82,000,000 
Sub-total ; $803, 000, 000 
Estate tax, revocable transfers (section 807)... . $ 20,000,000 
Miscellaneous taxes, oils (Title V) $ 10,000, 000 
Capital stock tax, reduction of rate (deduct) $ : 40, 000, 000 
Net total additional revenue $793, 000, 000 


‘Compiled from the Congressional Record and other sources. 
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corporations, the Senate retained the graduated 
ite plan to increase the surtax on individuals 
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Republicans opposed the bill." 
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| taxes are applicable to tax years beginning after 
windfall tax is applicable to income of 1935 and 
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the date of the enactment of the law, June 22; 
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Comments 


Revolutionary as were the President’s tax proposals of March 3, they 
were. nevertheless, far from new.’ The differentiation in the taxation 
of corporations, partnerships and individuals, particularly the higher sur- 
taxes levied upon large individual incomes, have long been a powerful 


4.—CompPARATIVE CorpoRATION Acts oF 1935 anp 1936! 
(Ir No Earninos Are DistrisBuTeD) 


Total tax Increase 
Vet income : 

1935 law 1936 law Amount Per cent 
$1,000 1 125 $ 144.40 $ 19.40 15.52 
$2. 000 250 288 .80 38.80 15.52 
$3,000. 380 461.10 81.10 21.34 
$4000 510 633.40 123.40 24.20 
$5. 000 640 805.70 165.70 25.89 
$10.000 1,290 2,082.00 792.00 61.40 
$20,000 | 2,640 5,236.00 2,596.00 98 .33 
$50,000 6,940 15,163.10 8,223.10 118.49 
$100,000 | 14,440 31,502.80 17 ,062.80 118.16 
$200,000 29,440 63,927.80 34,487.80 117.13 
$300,000 44,440 96,352.80 51,912.80 116.82 
$400,000 59,440 128,777.80 69 , 337.80 116.65 
$500,000 74,440 161,202.80 86,762.80 116.55 
$1.000.000 149, 440 323,327.80 173,887.80 116.36 


! Congressional Record, 80: 10442 (unbound edition) June 20, 1936. 


inducement for the large income directors of corporations to refrain from 
distributing earnings in order to avoid surtaxes. Many personal holding 
companies have been formed and many other corporate devices and prac- 
tices have been utilized to accomplish the same purpose. Every major in- 
come tax law since the first one under the Sixteenth Amendment has 
contained severe penalties, including penalty taxes, for the fraudulent or 
unreasonable accumulation of corporation surpluses. 

The attempt has been made to strengthen these provisions practically 
every time that a new tax law has been written, but corporation attorneys 
apparently have nearly always been able to keep several jumps ahead of 
the tax legislators and administrators. Moreover, it has been difficult to 
prove intent or the unreasonableness of reserves in most cases, and it has 
even been suggested that high administrative officials have not always been 


“ For example, a somewhat similar proposal was made by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
David R. Houston, in 1920. An amendment for such a law was passed by the Senate in 
1924, and various others have been offered at different times. See 74th Congress, 2nd Session, 
Hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means, pp. 24 and 658; Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, 1920, p. 33; and Congressional Record, volume 65, p. 8032. 
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cement of this section of the law. Though the 
is increased in recent years, it is conceded that 


ever be secured so long as the law contains pfo- 


profitable, easy, and often legal to avoid high 


racticable to tax each corporation stockholder like 


orated business, that is, on his entire individual 


RPORATION TAxeEs, Acts or 1935 anp 1936! 
ARNINGS ARE DisTRIBUTED) 


Total tax Increase 


1936 law Amount Per cent 


$ 1,363.60 
3,160.80 
9,519.40 

20, 302.00 
63,052.00 
84,427.00 
105,802.00 
212,677.00 


31, 362.00 
63, 237.00 


bound edition) June 20, 1936. 


; in undistributed business income, then it would 


fr corporate earnings were distributed or not, 


problem is concerned. What the President and the 


ystem of tax rates which would encourage dis- 
If all earnings were distributed, the cor- 

no federal income taxes, but each stockholder 
lividual, being subject to normal and surtaxes, 


1 


other individuals. The high surtaxes on the rich 


federal revenues greatly, even after allowing 


tockholders whose individual income tax rates are 


tax rates. For corporation earnings not distributed, 
estimated to be high enough to yield as much 
vere distributed. 
stem of graduated taxes upon individuals, it is 
plete distribution of corporation income, the 
levied the same taxes on corporation stock- 
luals similarly situated with respect to teal 
; of the forms of their business organizations. 
ity. But in the case of incomplete distribution 
orporation tax rate would have been the same 
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on the equities of rich and poor stockholders—thus nullifying the prin- 
ciple of graduation, as have former laws—and while the new higher cor- 
porate tax rates would have been more nearly equal to the appropriate 
surtax rates for the rich stockholder, they would have been more inequitable 
to the poor stockholder than was the former lower corporation rate. It 
is seen therefore, that a full measure of equity would require full distribu- 
tion of corporation earnings, assuming that all other conditions of equity 
were met. 

Of course, no one with tax experience expects the President, the Treas- 
ury, or any one else to devise an ideal and entirely equitable tax system; 
but it must be conceded that, if the Administration’s suggestions could 
have been carried out in approximately their ideal form, they would have 
increased the equity of the federal tax system very greatly and would also 
have increased the revenues substantially. 

But the Revenue act of 1936, like most revenue acts, was a compromise 
of numerous previous compromises, and it exhibits the merits and demerits 
common to such compromises. By retaining the major parts of the old 
provisions for taxing corporations it minimizes uncertainties of administra- 
tion and also of revenue yields; by adding a new kind of tax on undis- 
tributed corporate earnings at somewhat lower rates than first suggested 
it gives opportunity to develop administrative experience and also to test 
the fiscal and economic results of such a tax. On the other hand, the rates 
of the new tax are perhaps higher than necessary for experimental pur- 
poses, possibly high enough to do much damage if the tax should prove 
to have serious economic effects. Moreover, the superimposing of the new 
tax on top of the several old corporation taxes does not make for the 
simplicity which the President suggested; and, if long retained in its 
present form, the new tax will almost certainly tend to increase the fluctu- 
ations in public revenue that accompany the ups and downs of business. 

The most serious objections against the corporation tax proposals, how- 
ever, related to their effects upon corporate management and finances, par- 
ticularly to the effects upon corporation reserves and credit. Of course, 
heavy payments of any kind for which equivalent value is not received affect 
reserves, credit, capacity to pay debts, ability to compete and ability to 
employ labor. They naturally affect especially the financially weaker con- 
cerns, including beginners and older unfortunates, some of which may 
later make more than average contributions to society if not handicapped 
too much by taxes or something else. It may be that the new corporation 
surtax will have more unfavorable effects than fiscally equivalent increases 
in the previously existing taxes or some alternative measures would have 
had. The relief provisions of the new law are substantial, however, and 
they favor the corporations with the smaller incomes, those paying off debts 
and others that are specially situated or that are handicapped in certain 
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ways. These constit he great majority of all corporations, in fact al] 
but a fraction of th tal number.* It is probable that attorneys of the 
corporations seri ffected will be able to advise their clients how to 
make the most of ged situation, and we may expect reorganizations 
and changes in di reserve building, and other policies. 

It is almost impossil nake any satisfactory and confident evaluation 
of the net effects of th law at this time. The present writers have 
serious misgiving f the effects of the new Act; but they are 
much more concert bout the financial situation as a whole. They are 
convinced, howevet! nany of the criticisms of the new law are over- 
statements, in m nsciously or unconsciously induced by self- 
interest. 

Real solution of roblem involves the expenditure problem, the 
debt problem and 1employment problem; in fact, any adequate and 
enduring solutios re codrdination of conflicting federal, state, 
and local finances lution of all the major problems of recovery, 
including those of | peace, and continuous progress in the achieve- 
ment and mainte: f general economic and social welfare. 

Roy G. BLAKEY 
GLaDys C. BLAKEY 

University of Min» 

* According to esti ficials there are “some 500,000 corporations in 
the United States’’ t report net income, 43,000 have income in excess 


of $10,000 each, and ' me of less than $10,000 each. 74th Congress, 2nd 


Sess., Hearings before na? Committee, p. 12. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Mr. Snyder on Capital Supply and National Well-Being 


In the AMERICAN ECONOMIC REviEw for June, 1936, Mr. Snyder contributes 
once again to our factual knowledge of economic phenomena, but there is 
some doubt in the mind of at least one of his readers as to the extent to which 
he contributes to our understanding of these phenomena. 

Mr. Snyder's argument seems to run something as follows: 


New capital supply and social well-being (as measured in terms of employment 
and wages) show a Close correlation. Periods of depression and diminution in 
the rate of supply of new capital show a close correlation. On Hume's principle 
of causation this correlation may be accepted as a cause-effect relationship. New 
capital supply arises from the provisions made out of income by the great cor- 
porations and great fortunes. The “savings” of the people generally, exclusive 
of these provisions, are invested in bonds, insurance and so forth; and these, 
apart from public utilities, do not figure largely in the capital holding of industry 
as a whole. It is only when the rate of profit is maintained that the rate of new 
capital investment can be maintained. Socialism, which would do away with 
private profit and great fortunes, would remove the source of this new capital 
supply and the result would be a failure in the rate of new capital investment 
with a corresponding decrease in national well-being. A socialist system would 
not have any compensation for this diminution in national well-being, because 
the redistribution of income would not materially affect the standard of living 
of the working class as a whole. 


It is not proposed that the correlation between the rate of profit, the rate 
of new capital supply and national well-being should be questioned. Indeed the 


socialist economists will be ‘wanes one would imagine, to have Mr. Snyder's 


authoritative support for a theorem they have always maintained. But the con- 
clusions Mr. Snyder draws from this correlation seem at the very best to be of 
doubtful validity. 

The physical scientist who accepts as a working theory the Hume principle 
of causality does not regard a hypothesis as proven until he has shown that the 

cause” A is invariably associated with the “effect” B; that A is never present 
without B; that B is never found without A; and that there is no further invari- 
able element C from which A and B may both proceed, not as cause-effect with 
relation to one another, but as joint effects. 

Now I think that most students of the capitalist economy are prepared to 
admit that for its smooth working and for national well-being capitalism requires 
that the rate of profit be maintained. This implies that the rate of new capital 
supply should also be maintained. But the social economist who is looking for 
some remedy for our present discontents is anxious to understand why, in the 
capitalist system, the rate of profit and the rate of new capital supply are subject 
to severe periodic checks. These checks—it is a truism—result in a partial 
breakdown of the system and in serious deprivations to the state of national 
well-being. We must ask if there is not some importance to be attached to the 
inquiries of socialist—and other—economists as to what it is, inherent in the 
capitalist system, which leads to these checks and consequent breakdowns. Is it 
a tact, perhaps, that the rate of profit to private investment cannot be permanently 
maintained in an unplanned, uncontrolled economy where each legal person 
invests independently for himself ? 
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Mr. Snyder on Capital Supply and National 
Well-Being: A Reply 


Mr. Keirstead’s questions are interesting and pertinent; they derive, it is evi- 
dent, from a widespread belief that our “periodic break-downs”’ are ‘“‘inherent”’ 
in the present or capitalistic system. So far from this, the evidence that has 
been building up in the last 15 years seems to portray an inherent stability and 
versistence of industrial growth unimagined by most economic and socialistic 
writers. The forces “inherent” in industry seem admirably adapted to maintain 
much such an equilibrium as Professor Cannon depicts in the human body. It 
seems only when the body economic is invaded by “infection,” such as credit 
inflation, speculation and booms, that breakdowns occur. All this I have en- 
deavored to set forth in a variety of papers in this REviEW and elsewhere; it is 
summarized in an article in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for February, 
1935, “On the Problem of Monetary and Economic Stability,” to which the in- 
terested reader is referred. 

Others of Mr. Keirstead’s questions, dealing with the “socialistic challenge,” 
| hope to discuss in a future paper. In another 10 or 20 years it is possible that the 
soviet experiment will have told us much. But it still may remain open whether 
the drastic methods it has employed would be feasible in a highly developed in- 
dustrialized system like that of the United States or Great Britain. The capitalistic 
system as I see it has been in a continuous process of transformation and de- 
velopment, pretty much ever since its latest phase began 150 years ago with the 
introduction of the steam engine and the coming of the Power Age. As I have 
suggested in the article in the June issue of this REviEw, it today approaches far 
more nearly to a codperative kind of socialism than most people are aware, and 
is perhaps far more efficient and beneficent than most of its critics can believe. 

CARL SNYDER 
New York City 


Comment on Review of National Economic Security 


I believe Mr. John J. Corson was unfair to my book, National Economic Secur- 
ity, in his review in the June issue of the AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW (pp. 
363-4) ; I particularly object to this statement: 


“It (the book) provides a vulnerable statement of their (the advocates of ex- 
panding social control) case, a statement which will be riddled by the attack of 
every economist who believes economic progress consists in the expansion of the 
ability to produce goods and services and their use in the general satisfaction 
of human wants.” 

This statement infers that I neither understand nor advocate economic progress, 
and that every right thinking economist will riddle the book. Neither inference 
is true. Does Mr. Corson accept the definition of economic progress which I give 
in the first chapter of this book ? Is he able to point out wherein the book advocates 


As a matter of actual fact, the internal investments of the U.S.S.R. have been as much 


as 30 per cent to 40 per cent of the national income, “being many times as large a 
Proportion as in any other country at any time whatsoever.” S. and B. Webb, Sowet 
Communism, p. 636. Compare these figures with those given by Mr. Snyder in his article 


n p. 215, AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, June, 1936. 
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ARTHUR B. ADAms 


Review of National Economic 
Security: A Reply 


of National Economic Security, Professor Adams 
rein any part of his book opposes an expansion of 
tion of want-satisfying goods. My opinion is that the 
rsistently contradicts his avowed objective of an 
ind services (p. 16). More specifically, I would 
thirty-hour week (p. 221) with the present state 
his implied advocacy of the restriction of capital 
ed “surplus productive capacity”) (pp. 54-60) ; 
stment of agricultural production (p. 94). 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


General Works, Theory and Its History 


History of Economic Thought. By Lewis H. HANey. 3rd ed. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1936. Pp. xx, 827. $3.60.) 

Writing in the American Economic Review for December, 1912, Pro- 
fessor Jacob H. Hollander reviewed the first edition (1911) of this volume, 
in part, as follows: ‘‘Professor Haney has undertaken a task that no 
American economist has heretofore dared to attempt—a history of economic 
thought... . It is a fine thing to have attacked Parnassus, even though the 
summit be not scaled. The nucleus of the book is an unpublished manu- 
sctipt by Professor Ely on the history of political economy. . . . The reader 
puts aside this stout volume of 560 pages with a haunting regret that its 
author has not hitched his wagon to a higher star and brought his con- 
spicuous talents to bear upon the illumination of some of the regrettably 
dark places in the history of economic thought—before attempting the 
magnum opus... . This text is, in the main pleasing and helpful.” 

A second edition, longer by slightly over 100 pages than the first one, 


| and marked primarily by the expansion and clarification of the discussion 


of economic theories at certain points, appeared in 1920 and went un- 
reviewed in the major American economic journals. 

in the present edition, enlarged to 827 pages and printed from an entirely 
new set of plates, the revision has been so extensive as to make the book 
much more complete and usable than formerly, either as a text or as a 
source of reference. Three new chapters deal respectively with Bentham and 
his ‘principle of utility,” with Marshall and neo-classicism, and with Veblen 
and the theory of institutionalism. The “General account of recent leading 
schools’ has been brought down to approximately 1915 in the two chapters 


| treating of recent economic thought in Germany, Italy, England and France, 


and to about 1920 in the chapter on economic thought in the United States 
since 1850. Several other chapters, notably that on mercantilism and the 
summary and conclusion, have received considerable additions. Throughout 
the whole edition numerous but less important alterations give evidence of 
the author's desire for greater precision of statement. Seventeen of the 
original 34 chapters in the 1920 edition have been retitled. In the inter- 
ests of strict accuracy, for instance, concrete-historical criticism in England 


becomes concrete-historical criticism in Great Britain, and the German his- 


torical school appears as the German historical schools. Paragraphs in 
innumerable instances have been shortened. A new and valuable appendix, 


listing the chief work of American economists active from 1850 to 1915, 


together with an annotated bibliography brought down to date and ex- 
cellent indices of names and of general information, greatly enhance the 
teference value of the volume. 
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torily set forth; interpretation is sometimes open to 
nce of the chapter on Veblen and institutionalism; 
ling of important phases in the evolution of economic 
iin cases unfilled; emphasis is occasionally misplaced; 
ilthough no two scholars could possibly agree on 
ng exposition,’ to quote again from Professor 
those parts where the secondary material avail: 


pplemented by independent inquiry.” 


volume is now but one of a number of books pub- 


slish speaking countries and elsewhere as evidence of 


nterest in the study of the history of economic thougit. 
leals of what a textbook in this field should offer, 
in its revised dress continues as an outstanding 
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University ot Pittsbz 
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Depression and Reconstruction: A Study of Causes and Controls. By ELEA- 
~ nor LANSING DuLLEs. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 
1936. Pp. xii, 340.) 

Miss Dulles’ study is “inclusive and suggestive,” and undertakes to “‘can- 
yass” the entire territory of political and sociological relations as well as ‘‘the 
central problems of production and finance.” The author herself refers to 
this as an “overwhelming task.’ The book is practical in spirit, despite its 
theorizing, and the author constantly has in mind the matter of remedies. 
She visualizes her work as an attempt to solve a problem, and she sees the 
problem as lying in the prevention of mistakes in policy and the adoption 
of correct policies. The spirit, however, is not dogmatic, for the author's 
conclusion is that it is not possible entirely to prevent mistakes, and her 
emphasis is on the prompt recognition of mistakes when they are made, to 
the end that they may be corrected. 

An important part of the work is what may be called a theory of business 
cycles. (1) Miss Dulles starts with the idea that the economic system is un- 
stable and characterized by uncertainties, especially as to demand. (2) She 
next introduces the idea of random precipitating causes, which produce 


| shocks or disturbances. (3) The next step is the emphasis of policy—mis- 
} taken policies increase maladjustments and prevent the prompt restoration 


of equilibrium. (4) Finally comes the vicious spiral of deflation, character- 
ized by a contagion of fear. During this period, mistaken recovery policies 
ate adopted which plant the seeds of the next boom. 

In connection with the third point, mistaken policies, there is an interest- 
ing analysis of “‘areas of disturbance,” which are described as lying in dis- 
torted international relations, wild speculation facilitated by faulty financial 
institutions, false theories concerning capital and saving, maladjustments in 
agriculture which push the margin of production too low, and maladjust- 
ments between capital goods industries and consumer goods industries. 

There is much that is sound and suggestive in this work. On the whole, 


} it may be described as a basis for approaching the problem of “ironing out’’ 


business cycles, and it merits consideration as suggesting lines of detailed and 
practical study, pointing both to the kind of information which is needed 
and the possible means of control. Throughout, it stresses the importance 
of accurate knowledge of conditions as a basis for long-run general policies. 

There is a good discussion of the “war heritage” under the heads of: 
destruction of wealth, changes in production methods, financial changes, 
and nationalism. The analysis and criticism of New Era notions is excellent, 
and is perhaps the high light of the work—the notions concerning scientific 
management, business forecasting policies, credit control, and the high 
wage policy. Throughout, the author recognizes the reality and importance 
of the individual, and states the dangers of social planning and regimenta- 
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tion, emphasizing the idea that trial-and-error methods of experimentation 
are too slow. 

It seems to me that Miss Dulles’ theory of business cycles is subject to 
adverse criticism in that it tends to emphasize the prevention of deflation, 
and fails to deal adequately with the conditions which build up booms. The 
common tendency to emphasize the “vicious spiral of deflation” without 
seeing the equally vicious spiral of inflation seems to be present in her 
thought. The emphasis of external disturbing factors also makes it difficult 
to explain the periodicity of depressions. It seems to me also that the factor 
of ‘policy’ is overplayed, and relatively too little attention is given to the 
maladjustments with which policies have to deal. 

This goes along with a minimization of war inflation as the background 
for the recent depression. Perhaps it has something to do with Miss Dulles’ 
visualization of the period 1929-1933 as being a series of three different 
depressions, in the course of which there were five different critical turning 
points, one each year! 

In my opinion, too, the work shows an inadequate understanding of the 
concept of equilibrium; for example, in the assumption that a changing 
rate of change is opposed to such a concept. Perhaps this has something to 
do with what I regard as an over-emphasis of the importance of statistical 
determination of long-term trends as a basis for controlling the volume of 
production. Incidentally, the author appears to mix “trends” with “aims.” 

A minor but not unimportant point is some tendency to overlook the 
distinction between durable goods and capital goods, a tendency which 
obscures the distinct problem of capital goods and interest rates. 

Lewis H. HANEY 

New York Unit 


The General Theory of Employment, Interest, and Money. By JOHN May- 
NARD KEYNI (New York: Harcourt Brace. 1936. Pp. xii, 403. 
$2.00. ) 

This volume embodies a critical examination of the classical theory of the 
relationships between the monetary and non-monetary factors determining 
the flow of money income, the volume of employment, the rate of interest 
and the levels of consumption and investment, together with an elaborate 
analysis of the inter-relations of these factors along lines which differ 
sharply from the classical approach. In general the Keynes doctrine as here 
outlined is an elaboration of concepts that were envisaged by Malthus and 
Karl Marx; but the framework of the argument is largely new. The break 
with accepted theory is sharp; for the new doctrine denies (a) that the 
demand price of industrial output as a whole must be equal to its supply 
price; (b) that the rate of interest is the price which equilibrates the supply 
of savings with the rate of investment; (c) that unemployment is due merely 
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to frictional disturbances plus unwillingness to work at the prevailing wage 
rate: (d) that the lowering of money wages tends to increase the volume of 
employment and of output; (e) the quantity theory of money. It also in- 
volves a qualified acceptance of the mercantilist position with respect to the 
balance of foreign payments. 

It is impossible in the compass of a brief review to summarize the chain 
of argument by which Mr. Keynes supports his conclusions, much less to 
discuss their validity. The chief interest in the book is in its purely theoreti- 
cal sections, which in general are fresh, coherent and consistent. There is 
no attempt at statistical verification, and concrete data are used for illus- 
trative purposes only in very sketchy fashion. The criticism of rival views 
is far from exhaustive, and is sometimes supercilious. The conclusions as 
to social policy are not satisfactorily integrated with the theory. All these 
things, however, are of secondary importance, if the book marks an advance 
in theoretical analysis, as I believe it does. 

The theory may be outlined as follows, though I do not suppose Mr. 
Keynes would accept this as an adequate statement of his most important 
findings: 

(1) The concept of the rate of interest as a price equilibrating the de- 
mand for and supply of savings breaks down, because savers have a choice 
between hoarding their savings in cash and putting them at the disposal 
of the investment market. The rate of interest therefore does not equilibrate 
the demand for liquid capital with the supply of saving, but rather with 
that of “‘not-hoarding.” The amount saved is a function of income and of 
the propensity to consume, while the amount lent is a function of the supply 
of money and of the strength of “liquidity preference.’ The investors’ 
demand for funds depends upon the marginal efficiency of capital, by 
which is meant not the actual, but the anticipated, marginal productivity of 


; capital. An increase of income normally leads to an increased willingness 


and ability to save but also to an increased desire for liquid balances. With in- 
creasing income the absorption of savings through the attempt of savers 
to increase liquid balances leads to a decrease in the total flow of funds 
through investment and consumptive channels combined, and hence to de- 
crease in income. Individuals endeavor to save more than they invest (other- 
wise than in cash balances) but total saving does not exceed total invest- 
ment because the withdrawal of funds from circulation at one point forces 
cither dissaving or decreased income and decreased saving at some other 
point. 

(2) A decrease in the volume of funds flowing through the markets 
necessitates either a decline in the volume of employment or a fall in the 
wage rate. A fall in the wage rate, which would restore equilibrium in the 
labor market if income remained constant, fails to bring about equilibrium 
because it tends to cause a further decrease in income, and a further de- 
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crease in the amount of investment plus consumption. The price system 
cannot clear the market for labor. 

(3) An increase in the quantity of money tends to remedy the situation 
in two ways: (a) because through lower interest rates it tends to bring 
about equilibrium between the marginal efficiency of capital and the rate 
of return necessary to induce savers not to hoard; and (b) because it sup- 
plies additional means of satisfying liquidity preference. But there is danger 
that the very process of increasing the quantity of money may impair business 
confidence and enhance liquidity preference. There is more hope of a solu- 
tion through the direct encouragement of investment, or of consumption, 
by state action. 

The essential contribution of the book, as the reviewer reads it, is in the 
greatly increased emphasis which Keynes lays upon liquidity preference 
as a disturbing element in the equilibrium of the market. But liquidity pref- 
erence needs much further analysis. It involves choices not merely between 
cash balances and loans, but also between forms of lending. Moreover, in- 
vestment of borrowed funds involves loss of liquidity for the borrower 
as well as the lender, so that a general increase of liquidity preference 
means a decrease in the demand for, as well as the supply of, loanable 
funds. An increase in liquidity preference without a change in the money 
supply will actually lower the market rate on instruments (like short-term 
bills) which require the minimum sacrifice of liquidity for lenders and the 
maximum for borrowers, while it makes funds dear or unavailable for 
illiquid loans. A change in liquidity preference does not merely change the 
rate of interest, but tilts a whole scale of rates. The analysis on pages 
180-181 breaks down because the assumption of an increase in investment 
without a change in liquidity preference is impossible. An increase in will- 
ingness to invest 7s a change in liquidity preference. Moreover, the money 
supply is affected directly by changes in the liquidity preferences of bank- 
ers and bank borrowers. Neglect of these factors has involved Keynes in 
difficulties comparable to those which, as he points out emphatically (p. 
179), arise from the assumption that the demand curve for capital can 
shift without a change in total income. 

Exception may be taken also to much of Keynes’s argument to the effect 
that wage cuts tend to reduce total income and thus the volume of employ: 
ment (pp. 262-64), though the conclusion may be correct. The transfer of 
income from wage earners to other factors is likely to diminish the propensity 
to consume, and hence to increase the volume of savings; but the essential 
point is not the amount of savings, but the amount used to satisfy liquidity 
preference. Do laborers hoard a larger or smaller proportion of their sav 
ings than do other savers? The point that if a reduction of wages leads to 
the expectation of further wage reduction it will have the short-run effect 
of discouraging investment is equally applicable to reductions of interest 
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rates, which Keynes regards as wholly favorable. The point that the reduc- 
tion in the wages bill will diminish the need for cash balances for income 
and business purposes is sound only on the assumption that total income 
will be reduced, which is precisely the point to be proved. Keynes's final 
point—namely, “that the depressing influence on entrepreneurs of their 
ereater burden of debt may partly offset any cheerful reactions from the 
reduction of wages’’—is also circular. Price reductions do not increase the 
burden of debt if they are merely the reflection of cost reductions. Nor 
is the real burden of a national debt increased merely because prices and 
wages are lower, unless total income is lower. The argument thus assumes 
the conclusion. 
CHARLES O. HARDY 
Brookings Institution 


Lectures on Political Economy. Vol. 1. Money. By KNUT WICKSELL. Edited 
by LIONEL RossBins. (New York: Macmillan. 1935. Pp. vi, 238. 
$2.25.) 

Interest and Prices (Geldzins und Giiterpreise): A Study of the Causes 
Regulating the Value of Money. By KNUT WICKSELL. Translated 
from the German by R. F. KAHN. Published in behalf of the Royal 
Economic Society. (London: Macmillan. 1936. Pp. xxxi, 219. 2s. 6d.) 

The legacy to economic theory most properly linked with the name of 
Knut Wicksell is the idea of the effect on the price level of a divergence be- 
tween the natural and the money rates of interest. A count of the places 
where Wicksell returned to the idea indicates that he held it to be of high 
importance, and that he was disposed to go to some length to have it widely 
understood. He sketched several short outlines of its fundamentals: an arti- 
cle in the Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie in 1897; articles and addresses 
in Swedish; and a paper read before the British Association which was 
printed in the Economic Journal for 1907. His longer analyses of the idea 
were published in Geldzins und Giiterpreise (1898), and Volume II of 
the Vorlesungen (first Swedish edition in 1906, first German edition in 
1922); the volumes under review are translations of these two important 
publications, 

Wicksell’s efforts to graft to the body of economic theory an idea which 
had been tucked away obscurely in the books of earlier writers but which he 
brought out into the clear light for the first time, had results on the Con- 
tinent but made so little impression in England that, in 1926, Bertil Ohlin 
could express surprise when speaking of Geldzins und Giiterpreise in his 


§ obituary notice of Wicksell for the Economic Journal (of which Keynes was 


a joint-editor) “that English writers such as Hawtrey, Bellerby and Keynes 
did not know this book.” And, on Keynes’s astonishment at finding that a 
similar idea of Marshall had not been further developed, he commented: “‘If 


i 
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this surprise is justified, from Mr. Keynes's standpoint, what shall we say 
of the surprise felt in many quarters that a very full and comprehensive 
analysis has remained practically unknown among writers on monetary prob- 
lems in Great Britain, only because it happened to be published in 
German?” 

But four years later Keynes atoned for his part in the neglect through his 
Treatise, which, more than any one other agent, called attention to Wick. 
sell’s works. In the Treatise he referred to Geldzins und Giiter preise as 
‘“‘a book which deserves more fame and much more attention than it has 
received from English-speaking economists’’ (vol. I, p. 186), complimented 
Wicksell on being ‘“‘the first writer to make it clear that the influence of the 
rate of interest on the price-level operates by its effect on the rate of 
Investment” (vol. I, p. 198), and explicitly conformed to Wicksell’s termin- 
ology by naming “‘the rate of interest which would cause the second term of 
our second Fundamental Equation to be zero the natural rate of interest, 
and the rate which actually prevails the market rate” (vol. I, p. 154). 

Keynes, however, has recently declined to continue his belief in the im- 
portance of the natural rate of interest. In his General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest a loney, the concept “‘which previously seemed” to him 
to be “‘a most promising idea’’ no longer “‘has anything very useful or sig- 
nificant to contribute (p. 243). 

At the same time that Keynes’s influence was being felt, Hayek's books, 
articles and lectures were being translated into English. They represented 
the development which the Wicksellian analysis had undergone on the Con- 
tinent where it had been transformed into an explanation of the business 
cycle to which Wicksell did not own. Hayek wrote plainly of his obligation 
to Wicksell and credited Wicksell with the invention of the terms for two 
of his principal concepts, “‘compulsory saving’’ and “‘neutrality of money.” 

So in England after 1930 Wicksell’s reputation grew largely because of 
Keynes’s passing attachment to Wicksell’s concept of the natural rate of 
interest, and because of the direct contact with Continental thought which 
the English received through Hayek. The publication in England, either in 
the original German or in English translations, of all but one of Wicksell’s 
principal books is palpable evidence of the increasing attention which his 
work received. 


The two translations, Interest and Prices and Volume II of the Lectures 
are alike in the fundamentals. The minor changes in the theory have been 
noted by Bertil Ohlin in his preface to Interest and Prices. 

Both books contain much in addition to the parts which Keynes and 
Hayek brought to the attention of English readers: they explain a compte 
hensive theory of money of which the ideas now closely connected with the 
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aame of Wicksell are but integral parts which rightly he thought it wise 
10 elaborate. Even today Wicksell would be considered to be extreme in 
his main position. He proposed a stable price level, based on a money freed 
from the metals, internally kept stable in time by an appropriate discount 
policy, and kept stable in space by agreement among the various central 
banks. Alongside the exposition of the main idea are numerous lateral dis- 
cussions: different theories of the value of money are criticized; the velocity 
of money 1s considered, and a distinctive treatment given to the concept of 
“virtual velocity’’ which is taken to mean the velocity which is avoided by 
the substitution of credit payments for money payments. Of note also is 
the accurate analysis of the genesis of bank deposits in which Wicksell clear- 
ly separates the effect of expansion on the individual bank and on the system. 

The slight waste which resulted from the translation of these two similar 
volumes by the same man may be regarded as an indication of the ends to 
which the English have gone to repair the neglect which for years has sur- 
rounded the name of Wicksell. 

R. S. Howey 
University of Kansas 


§ An Essay on the Nature and Significance of Economic Science. By LIONEL 


ROBBINS. 2nd ed. (New York: Macmillan. 1935. Pp. xviii, 160. 
$3.50.) 

Professor Robbins seeks to elucidate three topics: the subject matter of 
economics, the nature of its generalizations and their bearing on the in- 
terpretation of reality, and the significance of economics for social life and 
conduct. 

Economics is defined as the science which studies human behavior as a 
relationship between ends and scarce means which have alternate uses. Eco- 
nomics is not concerned with the physical provision of means or with the 
problem of the nature of ends—with supply as such or demand as such— 
but with the relationships between given means and ends. The central and 
pivotal position in Robbins’ system is the general theory of value. Pro- 
duction economics is thus excluded from the picture. That is the function 
of the engineer, the executive, the laborer, or, from a wider critical view- 
point, the social philosopher. Production in the physical sense is merely 
data for the economist. So individual choices are also data; and the econ- 
omist is not concerned as a creative worker with ethics, esthetics, or law. 
His field is that of the relative valuations of scarce goods as determined by 
given facts or given changes in supply and demand. These factors of sup- 


| ply and demand are the summation of supply and individual demand forces. 


Since relative valuations are expressed in price, pure economics is a study 
of relative prices. 
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Historical relativity is slighted from this viewpoint, on the ground thy 
history does not give us universally valid schemes of individual valuations 
Institutionalism in its emphasis on uniformity of behavior ignores the 
scheme of individual choice, and so is also excluded. Welfare economics js 
ethics and not economics, as the economist accepts choices of all kinds 3s 
mere data. Statistical generalizations of wide scale are futile, since the 
statistician makes aggregations of units the distinctions between which are 
the essential facts 

Professor Robbins’ economics is that of the individual exchange variety 
the product of neo-classicism attenuated by limitation of assumption into 4 
definite area of the social science field. For example, the economic individual 
is not assumed to be a completely rational being, one who knows the ult. 
mate implications of his choices and exclusions, but his rationality may be 
enough to modify an equilibrium. Yet again, Professor Robbins assumes 1 
large measure of intelligence in the economic subject: “Rationality in choice 
is nothing more and nothing less than choice with complete awareness of 
the alternatives rejected. And it is just here that Economics acquires its prac. 
tical significance.” 

Professor Robbins in restricting pure economics to value theory and in 
limiting the assumptions that made earlier classicism vulnerable, has em- 
phasized what probably most economists would consider the central problem 
of the science. But his atomic individualism revolves in almost ali the 
familiar grooves of orthodox neo-classicism. Economics, in the words of 
Professor Souter, is one of a “society of sciences.’”” Perhaps Professor Rob- 
bins’ exclusion of technical efficiency from the field of economics has caused 
him to overlook the relationship between the development of machine tech- 
nology and the necessity of ‘‘regimentation.”” And his exclusion of social 
psychology has allowed him to posit the individual as an unrelated unit 
with an autonomous and unique scheme of choices. As a theorizing of the 
individual in a handicraft age or the era of the individual proprietor in 
merchandising and manufacture, this analysis might elucidate most of the 
field of industry and industrial psychology; but in the era of mass production 
and of specialization and interdependence, many would think that value 
theory should be adapted to the facts of corporate organization and coéper- 
ative endeavor, and that, hence, the individualist analysis needs to be genet: 
ously supplemented by institutionalism, welfare economics, engineering 
economics, household economics, statistical analysis, all of which may con- 
tribute along with orthodox neo-classicism to an understanding of the 
complex world in which we live. 

Harvey W. Peck 

Syracuse Univer 
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Bibliography of Economics, 1751-1775. Prepared for the British Academy 
by Henry Hiccs. (New York: Macmillan. Cambridge, England: Uni- 
versity Press. 1935. Pp. xxii, 742. $11.00.) 

Several years ago the attention of economists was arrested by the an- 
nouncement that an annotated bibliography of economics was being under- 
taken by a committee of the British Academy under the chairmanship of 
Professor W. R. Scott, and that the actual preparation was to be entrusted to 
Mr. Henry Higgs, whose unrivalled competence for the task was universally 
recognized. 

It may be said at once that the high expectations created by the announce- 
ment have been fully realized. This initial volume, which covers the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century and which is to be continued backwards 
and forwards, is a monumental performance. The period for this particular 
volume was chosen perhaps because it comprises the inception and growth 
of the physiocratic movement, to which Mr. Higgs’s classic volume was de- 
voted almost forty years ago, and as to the literature of which he is indisput- 
ably the foremost living authority. 

The bibliography is arranged under eleven captions: general economics, 
agriculture, shipping and navigation, manufactures, commerce, colonies, 
finance (public and private), transportation, social conditions, topography, 
and miscellaneous. As might have been expected, the most voluminous sec- 
tion, exclusive of the final or catch-all division, is the one devoted to finance, 
with agriculture, colonies, and social conditions, following in importance. 
A doubt may be expressed as to the section on topography, where the dis- 
tinction between works of economic and of purely geographic importance 
is not always easy to make. A similar doubt may be expressed as to the in- 
clusion of Acts of Parliament, of which only a very partial selection has 
been made. 

The bibliography covers the chief languages, and effective use has been 
made of the best existing bibliographies on special topics. A notable omis- 
sion seems to have been Stourm’s bibliography of eighteenth century French 
finance. The German, Scandinavian, and American references are relatively 
weak, 

In the matter of annotations the result is somewhat sporadic. Chief reliance 
has been placed on the notes of Professor Foxwell, as contained in his first 
collection, now in the Goldsmiths’ Library and comprising about 1,750 
items, as well as in his two subsequent and minor collections. Many of these 
references, as well as those of Mr. Higgs himself, are valuable and there is 
much new information as to the description of anonymous works. 

In such a prodigious undertaking perfection can of course not be expected. 
While the great libraries of England, France and Germany have been con- 
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sulted, it was unfortunately not found possible to utilize the more important 
collections in the United States, Japan or Russia. This was, however, as the 
present reviewer happens to know, through no fault of Mr. Higgs. Had it 
been possible, for instance, to consult the Seligman Library at Columbia 
the editors would have been able to add several hundred items, some of con- 
siderable importance; and it would not have been stated, for instance, that 
the only complete collection of the Ephémérides du Citoyen was to be found 
in Giessen, nor would Mr. Higgs have missed the first economic treatise of 
Quesnay, Le Droit Naturel of 1765. Arrangements have, however, been 
made to avoid such omissions in the coming volumes, as well as to issue a 
supplement to the present volume. 

The editor recognizes the fact that a complete examination of all the 
known sources has not been possible and the hope is expressed that “nothing 
of primary importance has been omitted’’ among the 6,741 items listed. In 
the main this hope has been to a very large extent realized and it is con- 
fidently to be expected that in the following volumes the statement will be 
literally true. The achievement as it stands is a stupendous one. 

EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN 

Columbia Unive 
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BRowN, E. H. P. The framework of the pricing system. (London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1936. Pp. 231. 10s. 6d.) 

Cxark, H. F. An introduction to economic problems: for students and teachers. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1936. Pp. xv, 271. $1.75.) 

CopLaNp, D. B. W. E. Hearn: first Australian economist. Murtagh Macrossan 
Lectures in the Univ. of Queensland, 1935. (Melbourne: Melbourne Univ 
Press in assoc. with Oxford Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. 80.) 


In this age of specialists, many of whom cannot see the forest for the trees, 
it is worth while to be reminded of the broad outlook and varied achievements 
of one who, as Professor Copland justly says, “was a great jurist, a dis- 
tinguished classical scholar, a good historian, and, therefore, a better economist 
than many economists of today who have a much more restricted range ol 
intellectual interests.’ A graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, Hearn became 

( 


professor of Greek at Queens College, Galway, when only 23 years of age, 


and five years later he was appointed to the chair of modern history and liter- 
ature, political economy and logic in the University of Melbourne, where he 
took over the chair of classics also for a time. He was much interested in 
politics also, served for 10 years as a member of the Legislative Council 0! 
Victoria, and was for a brief period Chancellor of the University of Melbourne. 
With all of his numerous duties and activities, he found time to write three 
notable books: P/wt y, 1864, The Aryan Household, 1879, and The Gor- 
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ernment of England, 1887, each of which had an international reputation in 
his lifetime. Also, he prepared a Codification of the Statutes of Victoria, which 
he regarded as his magnum opus. 

Plutology, or the Theory of the Efforts to Satisfy Human Wants, was a 
brilliant and lucid exposition of economic principles in which Hearn antici- 
pated or foreshadowed later thought in several respects, including the ex- 
pansion of wants, the fallacy of saving without investment, degrees of desir- 
ability, diminishing utility, elasticity of demand, and consumers’ surplus, as 
has been definitely recognized by Jevons, Edgeworth, Marshall, and others. 
In the second edition of his Theory of Political Economy, Jevons says: “I have 
the more pleasure and confidence in putting forward these somewhat heretical 
views concerning the general problem of economics, inasmuch as they are 
nearly identical with those arrived at by Professor Hearn of the Melbourne 
University.” 

In other respects Hearn was quite conservative and, like a voice crying in 
the wilderness, prophesied against the extension of state enterprise in Australia. 
In this connection Professor Copland offers a brief and effective defense of 
some phases of Australian economic policy, including selective protection and 
various efforts to promote recovery, as by controlled inflation and a temporary 
cut of 10 per cent in real wages. Evidently Australian economists have departed 
from the teachings of Hearn to some extent, but they still revere his memory. 

J. E. LERossIGNOL 


Ecner, E. Blite und Verfall der Wirtschaft. (Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1936. Pp. 
x, 183. RM.4.80.) 

FAIRCHILD, F. R., FURNISS, E. S. and Buck, N. S. Elementary economics. Vols. 
I and II. 3rd ed. (New York: Macmillan. 1936. Pp. xix, 717; xiii, 685. $2.50, 
each vol. 

GEHRIG, iD Die Leistung der deutschen Volkswirtschaftslehre. (Jena: Fischer. 
1936. Pp. iv, 48. RM.2.40.) 


: Gras, E. C. Descriptive economics for beginners. (New York: Holt. 1936. Pp. x, 


555. $1.60.) 

voN HABERLER, G. The theory * international trade, with its applications to 
commercial policy. Translated from the German by ALFRED STONIER and 
FREDERIC BENHAM. (London: William Hodge. New York: Macmillan. 1936. 
Pp. xv, 408. 21s.) 


HAMLIN, S. Balance or chaos: a new balance in world basic industries. (New 


York: R. R. Smith. 1935. Pp. xiv, 346. $2.) 

This book presents, with peculiar innovations of its own, a version of the 
over-production theory of our economic difficulties. The basic flaw in our eco- 
nomic order consists of the treating of capital gains as income, thus stimulating 
excessively industrial expansion and the growth of wealth and population. 
This use of capital gains as current income served a good purpose “‘as long as 
production lagged behind consumption” (sic), but with production now con- 
sistently running ahead of consumption it works mischief. While new addi- 
tional demand provided the primary market for goods, the stimulation of 
production did no harm, but now many industries and countries have reached 
the saturation point, and as a result the replacement demand has become the 
major outlet for the products of industry. In these circumstances the use of 
capital gains as income inflates both production and consumption (p. 32), 
depletes unduly our natural resources, piles up surpluses of many products, 
and encourages expansion at the expense of that which is far more important, 
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ity results, burdening industry with heavy overhead 


2 new definition of cost of production, suitable to a m:. 
|-labor economy the proportion of labor to capital was more 
| production could increase only with a parallel increase of 
correspondence has been broken down and we need ty 
tal-labor proportion. Labor must be treated “‘as an inves. 
essory’” (p. 101), on the basis of its capital value. Both 

the laborer and the capitalized value of his rospective 
(pp. 


y is to work out, subject to approval by Congress, its ap. 


labor to capital investment. The first charge i 
i . ge upon industry, 
dubbed “‘cost of pri 


)duction,”” would then be that of keeping this capital-labor 
By thus equating labor to capital as investment we obtain a 
iency, avoid confusion of income with “upkeep account’ 
illocate the shares of labor and capital in earnings, in 
ment. The rate of return on capital-labor investment is to 
nyeress. 

the book outlines a corresponding reorganization of gov. 
to economic power the protection that mere numerical 
oyed. One’s voting power is to be apportioned to standard 
investment and to standard units of income derived 
League of Nations is to be revamped on such a basis, 
abor and capital and between different nations will then 


ide even familiar notions unnecessarily obscure by his pe- 
them. There is a great deal of reiteration, even to the 
tition of whole paragraphs. 
Harry E. MILLER 


he burden of plenty. (New York: Adelphi. London: 
35. Pp. 158. $1.75.) 
principles, problems and policies. (New York: 

Pp. xxvii, 955. $4.) 

(London: Chapman and Hall. 1936. Pp. 323. 15s.) 
Kritik moderner Krisentheorien. (Prague: Verlag det 
1935. Pp. 109.) 

1 criticism of certain neo-Marxian cycle theories (Lowe, 
ind others) which explain crises in terms of techno- 
leficiency, decreasing rates of profit, and the anarchy of 
Only the slightest reference is made to empirical data, 

le theory are completely ignored except where, here 
yn is introduced to contradict the writers who have de 
ydox faith. The critical attack is rather scholastic, a state- 
assertion of its contrary, and a resolution of the confiic 
on, surplus value, and other well known Marxian form- 
xian absolutes, the author substitutes relative exploitation, 

and relative over-accumuiation of poo The in- 
explain recovery is met by the argument that this 
jue to unemployment benefits, relief, expenditure of sav- 
liture by rentiers, and a tendency of production to de 
in consumption. This part of the argument is, however, 
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uite unrelated to the main thesis. Much of the criticism in this work is well 
directed, but it adds little to the Marxian theory except references to the cartel 
and rationalization movements as features of a final state of capitalism rushing 
on to self-destruction. 
HENRY J. BITTERMANN 


MouLTon, H. G. Income distribution under capitalism. Day and hour ser. no. 
12. (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1936. Pp. 27. 25c.) 

Nocaro, B. Eléments d’économie politique. 4th ed. (Paris: Lib. Gén. de Droit 
et de Jurisprudence. 1936. Pp. 332.) 

PereRSEN, A. Die fundamentale Standortslehre Johann Heinrich von Thiinens, 
wie sie bisher als Intensitatslehre missverstanden wurde und was sie wirklich 
besagt. (Jena: Fischer. 1936. Pp. viii, 19. RM.1.30.) 

Ratz.aFF, C. J. The theory of free competition. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 1936. Pp. xix, 341. $3.) 

The present volume begins with a discussion of the meaning of competition, 
followed by a review of the use of the concept by a selected group of English 
economists from Smith to Marshall. The final chapters are devoted to a critique 
of the programs of a group of writers whose interest lies in the kind of regu- 
lation of competition which will improve the social order. 

Professor Ratzlaff draws a distinction between the form of competition, 7.e., 
the number and size of the competing units, and its results in terms of satis- 
factions. The latter is regarded as the proper criterion for the definition of 
‘free’ competition, and the essence of this competition lies in the “mobility,” 
or more precisely, the “porportional variability,” of the factors of production. 
Competition in this sense, he holds, has increased with the revolution in in- 
dustrial technique, the development of transportation, and the decreased in- 
fluence of custom, despite some tendencies toward the growth of large-scale 
enterprise, and the transition from personal proprietorship to the corporative 
and “associative” forms of business organization. 

inadequate attention has been paid to the form of competition and the ques- 
tion of trends in the degree of perfection of competition from a price or market 
standpoint. The interpretation of the work of Marshall and Pigou with respect 
to tendencies toward greater freedom of competition suffers because of the neg- 
lect of the body of recent literature concerning “imperfect” or “monopolistic” 
competition, in the opinion of the reviewer. 

The author next turns to a consideration of the concept of competition in 
economic writing, and shows that it has been used as a postulate for economic 
analysis, as a precept for political programs, such as laissez-faire, and also in 
the biological sense of the struggle for existence. He examines the work of 
Smith, Ricardo, McCulloch and Mill, and maintains that although they were 
often confused in the uses of the first two meanings of competition, they did 
not uphold a rigid doctrine of laissez-faire, but prescribed many situations in 
which governmental interference was essential in order to secure “free’’ compe- 
tition. In Cairnes, the author holds that a sharp differentiation is drawn be- 
tween competition as a postulate and as a maxim for political action, but as 
with Marshall, governmental control in many instances is compatible with 

‘economic freedom.” Throughout the survey of these writers the idea is 
stressed that: ““. . . when free competition was used as a concept the competi- 
tion which they had in mind was not ‘free’ in the sense of ‘unregulated’ compe- 
tition but, rather, ‘free’ in the sense of ‘frictionless’ competition” (p. 170). 

In the remainder of the book, Professor Ratzlaff is concerned with the 
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theoretical aj h of Pigou to the problem of increasing the “national diyj. 
dend” through government intervention, and the programs of various groups 
of British socialists for social reform. He shows the transition from the Fabian 
program of s tion of property to producers’ control of industry, and jn 
turn to the emphasis on social control of policy and the plans for “rationaliza. 
tion.” 

W. EDWARDs BEAcH 


REMER, J. Die geist: jrundlagen der historischen Schule der Volkswirtschaft;. 
lebre. (Leipzig: Hans Buske. 1935. Pp. ix, 112. RM.3.60.) 


The major p: se of this study would seem to be that a revival of 10. 
manticism in nic theory is desirable in the interests of the national. 
socialistic state. Accordingly the author condemns pure theory of the neo-class. 
cal, Austrian, or mathematical type and disparages the purely historical interests 
of some of the later exponents of German historism. His contention is that the 
spirit of the earlier triad of Roscher, Hildebrand and Knies was the product 
of romanticism tionalism of the type of Adam Miiller and List, and that 
a revival of work of that genre is indicated for the present time. 

In the develoy t of his thesis the author presents only data which have 
been well known for a long time,’ and his interpretation is not particularly 
original. Although the best Geistesgeschichte of the historical school has been 
written by its opponents, Remer restates their analyses with more favorable 
judgments for anti-intellectualism, nationalism and wishful thinking. He te- 
gards Adam Miil s the greatest of all German economists and looks to the 
Spann school for intellectual leadership in the development of a science appro. 
priate to the S 

HENRY J. BITTERMANN 


SILBERNER, E. 1 nomique d’ Antoine-Elisée Cherbuliez. (Geneva: Lib. 
de l'Université Pp. 238.) 

SIMPSON, H. D. Pw ng power and prosperity: an essay in the economics of 
recovery. (Chica Foundation Press. 1936. Pp. ix, 149.) 

SmiTH, N. S. A uction to some Japanese economic writings of the 
eighteenth centu Xeprinted from the Transactions of the Asiatic Soctety of 
Japan, vol. xi, 2nd 1934. (London: P. S. King. 1935. Pp. 72. 3s. 6d.) 


Professor Smith of the University of Commerce at Tokyo hopes to attract 
the attention of students to the Japanese writers on economics of the Tokugawa 
period (1603-1867), who have been neglected even in Japan, where the pos 
Restoration econo has been laid out on American and European lines 
These writers merit notice since they framed solutions in an economy which 
compared to the rest of the world was in ways quite different (e.g., little 
foreign trade, no w: ind in ways quite the same (e.g., undergoing urbani- 
zation and monetary disturbances), and because they were untouched by 
European influet 

During the tv th century, largely through the influence of Professor 
Sei-ichi Takimoto, the issue of reprints has made portions of these writings 
increasingly ac to the Japanese student, and their neglect less excus 


* Thus practical f nformation is more fully stated in Richard Schiiller, Die 
W irtschaftspolitik der } rischen Schule (Berlin, Heymann, 1899); but this work, u- 
fortunately, is not eve itioned in the bibliography. 
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able. The most recent and largest collection of reprints is the 54-volume Nihon 
Keizai Taiten. But because the collections are in Japanese and because the 
translation of Japanese presents unusual difficulties they are now unknown to 
the non-Japanese readers. 

To give the English reader a sample of the Taiten Mr. Smith has had made 
translations of the writings of three scholars who dipped into economics in 
the eighteenth century. All three, Hakuseki Arai, Sorai Ogiu, and Baien Miura, 
wrote mainly on the problem of money. Professor Smith has flanked the trans- 
lations with biographies of the three writers, the historical settings of their 
works, and evaluations of their contributions. 

R. S. Howey 


ational. TeHAC, E. Pioneers of American economic thought in the nineteenth century. 
»-classi. Translated by E. A. J. JOHNSON. (New York: Macmillan. 1936. Pp. xi, 187. 
aterests $2.50. 

hat the ViANELLI, S. Problemi di dinamica economica. (Bologna: Licinio Cappelli. 1936. 
>roduct Pp. x, 227. L.28.) 

nd that Vito, F. L’economia corporativa nazionale nell’ ambito del mercato mondiale. 
bh (Milan: Soc. Ed. “Vita e Pensiero.” 1935. Pp. 76.) 

ave 


scularh The point of departure in this brief essay is the failure of the Ricardian 
a doctrine of comparative costs, its logical paradox, and the deficiencies of the 
. “7 protectionist hypothesis to provide a tenable theory of international trade. 
He . Arguing that individual and group interests ultimately coincide, Professor 
a 4 Vito posits a “‘corporative” theory of international trade and exchange. The 
ya doctrinal precedents employed in establishing the theory will be refused by 
a liberal students who assume that advanced nations must not exploit retarded 
nations through technological methods. The corporative theory possesses the 
clear advantage of permitting political and cultural interference with, and 
modification of, the older theories of international trade and exchange. Grow- 
ra: Lib. ing nationalisms must, if one accepts the conclusions of this essay, lead to com- 

_. plete economic planning and societal control, perhaps accompanied by open 
mics of economic conflict. 


ANN 


F. F. BURTCHETT 


of the 
EA of VLEUGELS, W. Die Kritik am wirtschaftlichen Liberalismus. (Munich: Duncker 
6d.) und Humblot. 1935. Pp. 40. RM.1.40.) 

Watras, L. Etudes d’économie politique appliquée (théorie de la production de 
) attract la richesse sociale). 2nd ed., by GASTON Lepuc. (Paris: Pichon et Durand- 
kugawa Auzias. 1936. Pp. 495.) 
——., Eiudes d’économie sociale (théorie de la répartition de la richesse 


sociale). 2nd ed., by GASTON Lebuc. (Paris: Pichon et Durand-Auzias. 1936. 

Pp. viii, 488.) 

Reine und angewandte Soziologie: eine Festgabe fir Ferdinand Tonnies zu seinem 

rye ) achtzigsten Geburtstage. (New York: Stechert. Leipzig: Hans Buske. 1936. 
ed by BP Pp. viii, 403. RM.14.) 
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romic History of Europe. By HERBERT HEATON. (New York: Harper. 
1936. Pp. xiv, 775. $3.50.) 

7 Professor Heaton’s work is a notable addition to textbooks in economic 
phistory. Far from being the usual arid array of events, dates, and statistics, 
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it possesses a vigor, a verve, and a succinctness of phraseology rare in text. 
books on any subject. Take, for example, this description of the so-called 
Queen of the Adriatic: “Venice had no classical history. She was a medieval 
product, born of the migrations, taught by the Byzantine Empire, nourished 
by the trade between east and west, bloated by the Crusades, and deflated 
by the economic and political events of the sixteenth century.” The historical 
essentials of a great city-state summarized in a single striking sentence! To 
mention a few shorter examples: the Treaty of Versailles “read like the 
distribution of the assets of a dead man’’; agriculture may be regarded “as 
the first ball and chain fastened to his (man’s) ankles’’; “the Slavs of the 
marshes were almost amphibians”’; “but its (Russia’s) fingers were not yet 
as efficient as its tongue.” Similar gems sparkle throughout the book. 

While the author recognizes the unevenness of man’s economic develop: 
ment, he is convinced that economic history by no means consists of a series 
of high-lights which flash with unexpected suddenness upon a startled 
reader. Modern research has filled in the valleys between the various peaks 
of man’s activity. The resultant landscape, if less spectacular to the eye, is 
doubtless more accurately drawn. 

The work is a comprehensive one. The first four chapters survey the 
economic history of man from prehistoric to Roman times. Chapters 5 to 16 
are devoted to a description of the economic institutions of medieval society 
and their influence on the modern world. The treatment here is superb and 
far more comprehensive than the over-simplified outline so often found in 
the general text. The remaining half of the book describes the economic 
development of Europe from 1700 to the present day, a large but not dis- 
proportionate part treating in some detail of post-war problems. That this 
is the less satisfactory half of Professor Heaton’s work is not surprising 
when one considers the tremendous amount of material and the confusing 
issues involved. The subject matter is the economic history of Euxrope 
rather than that of the various mations of Europe. This approach necessitates 
considerable hopping about from chapter to chapter to obtain a picture of 
the development of any one nation as such. And that picture may perhaps 
be a muddled one unless the reader has a fair knowledge of the political 
history of the nation under discussion. Furthermore, the wealth of material 
handled by the author has forced him to jam into these chapters so much 
information that his lucid and vivacious style suffers accordingly. It may be 
fairly contended, however, that such flaws are unavoidable in the fulfillment 
of a task as ambitious as that which Professor Heaton has set himself. Cer 
tainly the work as a whole is of real merit, and will be an invaluable aid 
in the teaching of economic history. 

LoRNE T. MorGAN 

University of Toront 
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Fascism and National Socialism: A Study of the Economic and Social Policies 
of the Totalitarian State. By MICHAEL T. FLorinsky. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1936. Pp. x, 292. $2.50.) 

Fascism and Social Revolution: A Study of the Economics and Politics of 
the Extreme Stages of Capitalism in Decay. By R. PALME Dutt. 3rd 
rev. ed. (New York: Internat. Pubs. 1935. Pp. 320. $2.25.) 

These two books, dealing with the same phenomenon of fascism, could 
not easily be more different. The subtitles already indicate their antagonistic 
points of view. Florinsky looks at fascism as a democrat who “‘after survey- 
ing the ways of the totalitarian states feels more convinced than ever” of the 
value of democracy. Dutt is an orthodox Marxian communist who sees in 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and in the socialist revolution “‘the only 
final alternative to fascism.” Florinsky of Columbia University, approaches 
his topic as a scholar: he wants to know. Dutt, editor of the British Labor 
Monthly, writes as an ardent fighter: he wants to convince. Florinsky’s book 
isa description while Dutt’s book is a proclamation. 

Dr. Florinsky, knowing Italy and Germany formerly and having visited 
them again in the summer of 1935, indeed essentially describes what he saw 
and was told there by a great many people he met. He shows the political 
and spiritual consequences of the World War and their later development 
as one of the main causes of the rise of fascism in both countries; explains 
the teachings of the two new theologies (which because of their ambiguities 
he finds rather difficult to be explained); and pictures also the feelings of 
the man in the street, before and after the decay of democracy, attributing 
quite rightly a great importance to the attitude of the younger generation. 
The main part of his book is dedicated to exposing the socio-economic con- 
structions of the fascist states. Unfortunately he omits comparing these con- 
structions with what was performed in the field of functional representation 
particularly by the German Republic. For the many admirers of the “‘cor- 
porative state” as a ‘‘ new vocational democracy” such a comparison would 
be very instructive. Even so he concludes this chapter with “the fundamental 
fact that employers and labor in the two countries are today at the complete 
mercy of either the Fascist or the National Socialist Party.’’ But while this 
is certainly correct, the problem remains whether this means really the same 
for the employers on the one side and for the employees on the other. This 
is actually the question of the class character of fascism. 

For Mr. Dutt this question is of course answered from the outset. He 
sees in fascism “‘a movement of mixed elements, dominantly petit-bourgeois, 
but also slum-proletarian and demoralised working class, financed and di- 
tected by finance-capital, by the big industrialists, landlords and financiers, 
to defeat the working-class revolution and smash the working-class organiza- 
tions.” For him therefore fascism is, in the words of Clara Zetkin, “the 
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punishment of the proletariat for failing to carry on the revolution be 
in Russia.’ His main adversaries are the Socialdemocrats on whom he vents 
all his wrath and scorn on account of their adherence to democracy, of their 
readiness for codperation with the bourgeoisie, of their pacifism that pte: 
vented them from carrying through the social revolution for which “present 
society is ripe, is rotten ripe.’’ His book is a fervent accusation of decaying 
capitalism, made impressive by a great scholarly apparatus of single facts, 
figures and quotations. But by his one-way view he cannot understand the 
spiritual developments underlying the rise of fascism nor can he give a 
satisfactory explanation of the attitudes of the middle classes. He even fails 
almost completely to mention the peasants—and the help afforded to the 
fascist propaganda among them by the bolshevist collectivization. Finally, 
when he recognizes only the alternative of either fascism or proletarian dic. 
tatorship, he is very near to what the fascists proclaim as their great merit, 
of having protected the world against bolshevism, although as a matter of 
fact there was no sign of a victorious bolshevist upheaval at the time of the 
fascist revolutions, either in Italy or in Germany. 

ARTHUR FEILER 

New School for Social Research 


NEW BOOKS 


Appaporal, A. Econo? nditions in Southern India (1000-1500 A. D.) Vols. 
I and II. (Madras, India: Univ. of Madras. 1936. Pp. xii, 441; ii, 443-892. 
Rs. 10.) 

BaRNES, W. R., edito he Constitution of the United States. (New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1936. Pp. 44. 25c.) 

BLAKE, N. M. William Mahone of Virginia: soldier and political insurgent. 
(Richmond: Garrett and Massie. 1935. Pp. xv, 323. $3.) 


A biography of a colorful soldier and politician, this is also the story of a 
railroad builder and the roads he built. Mahone entered the railroad industry 
in 1847 as surveyor for the Orange and Alexandria. Subsequently, after a year 
spent in constructing an important plank road to compete with contemporary 
railroads, he became chief engineer of the Norfolk and Petersburg railroad. 

The Civil War interrupted Mahone’s railroad career in 1861, but after 
the war he turned again to railroading. As president of the Norfolk and Peters- 
burg he strove to merge this road with others. His efforts were motivated, partly, 
by the general fear that the Baltimore and Ohio railroad would draw freight 
from the West, over roads controlled in the Shenandoah Valley, to Maryland 
markets and the port of Baltimore. The consolidation was effected with the 
organization of the Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio railroad in 1870, extending 
the length of southside Virginia. 

When the depression of 1873 attacked this new company, Mahone unsuc- 
cessfully endeavored to appease English bondholders. Receivers were appointed. 
In 1881 these properties were sold at a foreclosure sale to new owners who 
organized the present Norfolk and Western railroad. 
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Conditions of virtual bankruptcy gave birth to clamor for readjustment of 


vents the Virginia state debt. Mahone in 1869 assumed the leadership of the “Read- 
thee wey in the conflict with the conservative ‘‘Funders.’”’ The debt was read- 
usted. 
pe , This volume sheds light on the forces which bring on the repudiation or 
€sent readjustment of public debt. Replete with references to contemporary journals 
aying and previously undiscovered manuscripts, it represents a more important con- 
facts, tribution to the economic history of this era than to the field o biography. 
d the JOHN J. Corson 
de Cark, G. The balance sheets of imperialism: facts and figures on colonies. (New 
fails York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1936. Pp. xii, 136. $2.75.) 
o the ___—— . A place in the sun. (New York: Macmillan. 1936. Pp. xv, 235. 
$2.50.) 
“ Coates, W. P. and CoaTEs, Z. K. Soviet national economy: a record of progress 
ic: 
in 1935. (London: Anglo-Russian Parliamentary Union. 6d.) 
nett, CorTERILL, R. S. The old South: the geographic, economic, social, political, and 
er of cultural expansion, institutions, and nationalism of the ante-bellum South. 
of the (Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Co. 1936. Pp. 354. $4.) 


As this is the first book to ~~“ a synthesis of the history of the old South, 
ER the author has had to proceed without previously marked lines to follow. Yet 
there are a sufficient number of monographic studies to make his going reason- 
ably easy, and he has taken advantage of them to produce a well-rounded 
account. His interpretations are sound. Treading lightly in politics, he has 
sought to explain the old South by economic and social trends. Assuming the 
basic importance of plantation economy and slavery back of it, he has refrained 


Vols. from a detailed description of either—both already being more than twice-told 
3-892. tales. Instead, he has given his attention to less-worked features of Southern 

development. Clearly describing the topographical features, he sets the Indians 
York: down in their proper locations and then gathers them up to remove them 


beyond the Mississippi. Then come separate waves of migration with the rise 
rgent. of the cotton kingdom and the spread of the tobacco country. Sectionalism 
within the South springs up and then the rise of Southern nationalism tends 
to smother it out sufficiently to make secession possible. Professor Cotterill’s 
treatment of the railroads, accompanied by an excellent map, constitutes an 
unusually clear and complete exposition of that subject. In the section on the 
oe culture of the old South the author deals with the social system, education, and 
wes literature with a judgment of so much finality as to be somewhat less than 


y of a 
dustry 
a year 


on convincing. A short chapter is devoted to the struggle for independence. 
‘a Professor Cotterill writes with a vigorous style, engaging and clear, humor- 


‘lp ous and epigrammatic at times. His facility with the language leads him now 
ae ) and then to over-statements, as when he refers to the Jackson Purchase in 


“i western Kentucky as “grand larceny” (p. 165) or to the “Whigs who owned 
“i ri the slaves’’ and the ‘Democrats who did not’ (p. 203). But expressions such 
ssint as the following add enough zest to atone for a lack of exactitude: “If an 


Irishman died it merely increased the Kingdom of Heaven; if a slave were 
killed there was $1,500 gone” (p. 263). The few mistakes are not serious 
and do not mar the essential fh: Fis of this work. The English in 1670 did 
have a settlement south of Albemarle (p. 63); Georgia did not begin her 
existence as a proprietary colony (p. 67) ; Arkansas has cast her vote for the 
Republican ticket (p. 173) ; Georgia did not give her university 80,000 acres 
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be region. As compared to his last larger 
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by discussing the more recent developments, 
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remained unchanged: the Danube succession 
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insists that such a policy of “regional codperation” should not be permitted to 
be thwarted by other countries on the ground of the most-favored-nation clause, 
and shows how at various occasions League of Nations committees and inter- 
national conferences have recognized this principle in abstracto, but that it has 
never been put into practice. 

As to the surrounding bigger countries—Germany, Italy, and Poland—he 
emphasizes the tremendous importance of maintaining and developing com- 
mercial relations with them, in the interest of the Danube region as well as of 
these nations themselves, and advocates special tariff measures for this purpose. 
He warns, however, against one-sided bloc formations such as “Vienna-Berlin, 
Budapest-Rome, Bukarest-Warsaw, Prague-Belgrad-Paris,” as being contrary 
to the inescapable, ‘‘schicksalsmissige” economic unity for the Danube. 

The tone of the book, as in Dr. Hantos’ earlier writings, is distinguished by 
calm detachment; the strength of the argument is in the mass of telling 
statistical data rather than in persuasive oratory. At times one wonders whether 
his evident slighting of the prevailing and persistent forces of power-prestige 
diplomacy, of nationalistic ambitions and rivalries as the driving power behind 
the decisions of statesmen does not somewhat remove his program from reality 
and its “stubborn and irreducible facts’: the open scramble of the greater 
powers for economic, political, and military predominance in the Danube 
region, shown in such conflicting developments as the reéntering of Russia 
on the Danubian scene through military agreements with Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and France; the formation, and present apparent crumbling of the 
“Stresa Front” (repercussion of the Italo-Ethiopian war), created to check 
German ambitions and growing strength; secret understandings between the 
Third Reich, Poland, and Hungary; reshuffling in the Austrian government 
with resultant pro-Italian orientation; continued underground activity of Aus- 
trian Nazis hopeful for Anschluss; movements for the restoration of the 
Hapsburg monarchy, bitterly opposed by the Little Entente, etc. 

JOHN V. SPIELMANS 


Harris, C. R. S. Germany's foreign indebtedness. (London: Humphrey Milford. 
1935. Pp. vii, 124.) 


This is a study of Germany's foreign indebtedness, other than reparations. 
The author traces the origin and growth of the debts, and the developments 
that have made repayment difficult, and describes the numerous schemes 
devised to secure partial payment without causing a complete breakdown of 
the German currency. Although it is not possible to estimate the loss to 
Germany's creditors from having to accept depreciated “blocked” marks 
(Sperrmark), selling back bonds at greatly reduced prices, having the interest 
on their loans reduced, and other devices, the reader does get much valu- 
able information on that subject. The author questions the official desire to 
pay and believes Germany is attempting “to enjoy the advantages of internal 
{credit} expansion and the consequent increase in employment, while at the 
same time retaining the benefits, such as they are, of a high exchange rate, 
which enables her to acquire her raw materials cheaply, and she has so far 
been successful because she has been able to accomplish this precarious feat of 
balancing, at the expense of her foreign creditors, through the ingenious 
process of using depreciated ‘blocked’ marks in part payment for her exports” 
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s on Germany of the post-war inflation would 

if, instead of depending so heavily on J. W. 

y, the author had made some use of Professor 

inflation. The statement (p. 86) that repara- 

st the whole of Germany's borrowings of all 

; not seem justified. Nor does the fact that 

; period justify the remark that almost all of the 

, the standard of living of the German people 

» increase Germany's capacity for future pro- 

in unfavorable balance of trade before the 

nany would be unable to make the payments 

n (p. 4) any more than the British unfavorable 

proved that she would never be able to pay her 

tion with the common view that British bankers 

loaned too much on short term to Germany. 

Mr. Harris’s opinion that such loans in 1931 were 

t than those existing in July, 1914 (p. 23, n.). 
FRANCIS A. LINVILLE 

W. M., editors. The American year book: a record 

(New York: Am. Year Book Corp. 1936. 


ht of the ancient civilizations. (New York: 
34.) 


snization of Syria. (Beirut: American Press, 


there were practically no statistical or analytical 
omic problems of Syria. Following the French 

t establishment of the mandate more attention 
estions. In 1919 the French began the compila- 

| shortly thereafter articles started to appear in 
itions. Students of the Syrian situation, however, 

ed for a correlated study of the economic organi- 
thors of the present volume, who are intimately 
tions, have attempted to fill this need. They have 

y presented the available information bearing on the 
intry. As indicated by the authors, a more complete 
Syria requires that much more statistical work be 

me are codrdinated monographs each dealing with 
ntry’s general economic problems. Although the 
book does not permit a detailed analysis, the 

the subjects treated in each chapter, namely: 
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he and communication, internal trade, foreign trade, the monetary and banking 
se system and the fiscal system. 
cit Syria's present-day organization of land holding is a legal remnant of the 
feudal system. The material on land tenure will be of interest not only to 
Id students of the problems of the Near East but also to students of economic 
N. history. A related change is described in the section on the fiscal system. The 
of agricultural tax system is only now changing from a basis of feudal tithes to a 
- land tax base. The chapter on industry, describing the present-day shift from 
all an agricultural to an industrial economy, reveals that Syria is now experiencing 
at the social and industrial problems which marked the nineteenth century history 
he of western countries. Students of money and banking will find the discussion 
le of commercial banking in Syria noteworthy because the absence of government 
0- control over commercial banking makes the situation unique. 
he The present study is the first of three economic surveys of conditions in the 
its Arabic-speaking countries of the Near East undertaken by the Social Science 
le Research Section of the American University at Beirut. The companion volumes 
er will deal with Palestine and Iraq. 
TS Davip Novick 
re lLLYEFALVI, L. I. Die sozialen und wirtschaftlichen Verhdltnisse der birgerlichen 
). Bevélkerung in Budapest. (Budapest: Bur. Communal de Statistique. 1935. 


Pp. 16*, 1119. 20 Pengo.) 
Jounson, A. C. An economic survey of ancient Rome. Vol. Il. Roman Egypt to 


rd the reign of Diocletian. (Baltimore: John Hopkins Press. 1936. Pp. x, 732. 
JoHNSON, E. A. J. Some origins of the modern economic world. (New York: 
k: Macmillan. 1936. Pp. vii, 163. $1.35.) 


Professor Johnson has provided a brief outline of economic history, par- 
ticularly of England, 1350-1850. Though based = secondary and tertiary 
sources, the work is carefully thought out and the material well digested. 


al Indeed, we can find here many of the important generalizations of the economic 
ch historian. 
on The author has rejected the artificiality of economic stages and economic 
a- revolutions only to substitute the artificiality of recurring plateaus. After the 
in manner of F. W. Maitland, he describes conditions at particular times—the 
ef, late Middle Ages, 1700, 1800, and 1850. From these vantage points he goes 
u- either forward or backward. I do not feel quite sure how callie the young 
ly student, for whom the book is intended, will follow the presentation. 
ve Emphasis is placed upon the decline of the manor, the rise of the power- 
he machine technique, changes in marketing, and the growth of modern capital- 
te ism. Allowance is made for the effectiveness of organization in production. I 
be take it that this is an admission that economic development is not wholly 
determined by impersonal circumstances. For instance, the business man seeking 
th profits reduces prices and wins a position for himself over a wide market area. 
he The poor consumer is forced to pay a lower price and the poor workman to 
he accept a lower (money) wage! Those of us who read the author's excellent 
y: American Economic Thought in the Seventeenth Century might like to see 
on him explain at length the part played by the business man in our modern 
. capitalistic system, We need more attention devoted to the political and social 


environment of business on the one hand and the enterprise of business men 
on the other. 
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512 Reviews and New Books [ September 1936 


Shining throug! pages of this readable little book are some personal 
views of the auth e is a full appreciation of the great pioneering part It 
played by Britain, as ; a reluctance to accept capitalism as it has na 
emerged from its h ir. On the whole, however, we may regret that co 
the author did not ttle more from his authorities and work out TI 
views of his own, { e, in analyzing the commenda and societas and ag 
in classifying the business enterprise in early modern times. The th 
economist rarely fields of economic history, however, without he 
exhilarating his 1 etting the historian to thinking afresh about his $0 
problems. Profess n believes that no other approach than the historical A 
will explain mod life. Thus, he would be an excellent leader for a 
an American sch tor economics. U 
N. S. B. Gras cf 
KuczyNskI, J. We und Welthandel, (Libau: G. D. Meyer. 1935, tf 
Pp. 72. RM.3.90.) tc 
McBruwwe, G. M. « 1 and society. Res. ser. no. 19. (New York: Am, P 
Geographical Soc xiv, 408. $4.) th 
This book maint high standard of its author's previous publications 
on Mexico and B Carlos Davila, a former president of Chile and for MA 
many years amba ; government in Washington, characterizes it in a a 
foreword as a sym] | erudite account of his native land and his fellow MA 
countrymen, and a omplete work” of its kind that has been written ( 
about them. To the : , whose direct knowledge of Chile is merely that 2 
of a casual visite s as a useful and adequate review of the nation’s Mc 
history, habitat, peoy tions, economy, and current problems. Readers > 
averse to eruditi tt be repelled by the informative slant of the 
volume and the fact number 19 of the research series of the society 
which publishes gh the author has a predilection for agrarian 
statistics, he pre noffensively in a running text, and he redeems 
even that by his s nadorned descriptions, which without suggesting 
tourist coloring 1 ive the reader—with the aid of well-chosen ' 
illustrations—a vi of Chilean scenes and conditions. . 
The ‘Yankees America” have developed into a racial type quite 
different from th ples of the continent. In the central and northern | 
sections of the cc lal estates of the Spanish régime have survived , 
as representative { icultural organization. They have fortified political 
stability in the t fostering agrarian unrest today. In the south 
pioneers—forme: e in hand—have chopped down forests, grubbed 
out stumps, and 1 ives homes on a forbidding frontier. In the early 
stages of their co far end—and the neglected end—of their coun- 
try they may not its most docile citizens, but they now lend yeoman 
solidity to its sts t Chile is a land of interesting contrasts, both 
climatically and | worth having a good book written about it. 
Victor S. CLARK M 
MACKENROTH, G , F. Die Wirtschaftsverflechtung des britischen 
W eltreiches. (Be nd Diinnhaupt. 1935. Pp. viii, 229. RM.11.) 
Macris, G. Planw: 1 Bankpolitik. (Berlin: Ebering. 1935. Pp. 136. 


RM. 5.40.) 
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The world is in a transition stage, no longer capitalistic but not yet socialistic. 


It is moving, the author believes, in the direction of not a proletarian but a 
has national socialism, after the manner of Germany and Italy. In these two 
hat countries, but not in Russia, a planned economy is, Or is coming into operation. 
out These two people are in the pursuit of a collective goal set up by the planning 
ind agency of an authoritarian state. With the choice of this goal, and its character, 
he the author and his science seem to have little to do. Its formation and acceptance 
out he dismisses as a “value judgment,” and is concerned with means to the end 
his sought. A banking policy may be shaped to serve as a very important means. 
cal As a practical matter, the author devotes the larger part of the monograph to 
for a tracing of the socialization of banks and banking in Germany, Italy, and the 
United States. In these three countries banking legislation has been of the 
crisis variety, especially in 1931 and 1933. In the comparison, of course, the 
United States suffers materially, most conspicuously in its failure to develop 
: the so-called estates, ‘die Staénde,” which in both Germany and Italy appear 
a to be essential. In both of these countries, these corporative groups have been 
provided for by law, and upon them it seems is to be vested the realization of 
+ the goal which the state has set. 
Jens P. JENSEN 
for MarTINEZ, A. Colombia yearbook 1935. Vol. VII. (New York: Colombia Pub. 
ha Serv., 10 Bridge St. Pp. 284. $2.) 
ow Mayer, G. Friedrich Engels: a biography. Translated from the German by 
ea GitBeRT HIGHET and HELEN HIGHET. (New York: Knopf. 1936. Pp. xit, 
hat 332. $3.50.) 
ns Mortara, G. Pros pettive economiche. I grandi mercati. 15th ed. (Milan: Uni- 
he versita Bocconi. 1936. Pp. xv, 492. L.50.) 
i In the introduction to this edition of the series of yearbooks, the author 
i weighs recent events. Hopefully he acclaims the Japanese expansion in Asia, 
mt the Italian advance in Africa, as of the earth’s poor recovering their due, and 
wa the internal changes in Russia, Italy, Germany and the United States as instances 
a of the people’s winning for themselves a better future. The chapters follow 
the general plan adopted in previous editions: that of revealing various condi- 
™ tions first for the countries of the world in general, secondly for Italy. For 
“a the latter country, 1935 was a crucial year, the year of “sanctions” which 
od originated in the “insatiable avidity” and the “cowardice” of certain powers. 
cal The separate chapters discuss objectively and competently the great markets: 
th coal, oil, water power, iron, copper, cotton and other fibers, grains, wine, olive 
“ oil. But here the pattern diverges from that of previous volumes, inasmuch as 
he the subjects of money, finance and transportation are held in reserve for next 
* year’s edition, when the markets will be omitted and sundry subjects not before 
national economic organization and international 
+h trade—will be treated at length. 
ROBERT F, FOERSTER 


Myres, S. D., JR. Texas: nationalist or internationalist. (Dallas: Southern Metho- 
dist Univ. 1935. Pp. 56.) 


Texas, the greatest cotton-growing state in the Union, normally produces 
6. about one-third of the total American crop. Only a small part of this staple 
crop is consumed in Texas, however, and only a negligible amount by buyers 
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Whereas somewhat less than 50 per cent of 

p is domestically consumed, about 90 to 95 

un outlet abroad. As the world’s consumption 
nprecedented height, the world’s consumption of 
irked decline. This development, aggravated by 
trol, has brought immediate loss to cotton brokers 
rs, in truth, to all those — concerned with 
crop. Prior to the federal program of Output 
Texas had shown an upward trend as machines 
brought into use. In like degree Texas economy 
world economy. The current experiment in output 
subjected to vigorous attack both by those who 

ry stake and those who have a more objective inter. 


otton farmers, the immediate beneficiaries of 

the most part supported the program. Dr. Myres 

sts the broader issue of nationalism vs. internation. 

ym the “crisis” in Texas economy through neither 
nor the broader one of internationalism, but 
In the field of international action he proposes, first, 
| a revaluation of currencies and the stabilization of 
ling financial powers of the world; thereafter, the 

) foreign trade such as quotas and bargaining agree- 
iffs by a Tariff Commission of experts; a reéxamina- 
the League of Nations and the World Court, with 
gencies as the ‘welfare of the American people 
field he advocates a continuance of the general 

in emergency device, but prefers the domestic 

tail. “Most important of all, Texas should strive 

ny The development of industries in Texas 
ovement to improve the economic position of 
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Southwest in international affairs. Proceedings of 
Institute of Public Affairs, auspices Carnegie En- 
Peace, Dallas, Texas. (Dallas: Arnold Foundation, 
936. Pp. xvi, 219. 
ler ung mit der Wirtschaftskrise in Frankreich 
Pp. 101.) 
yontier: a record of the trans-Mississippi cattle in- 
pooling companies, 1850-1890. (Glendale, Calif.: 
Pp. 350. $6.) 
W eltwirtschaft und vorausschauende schweizerische 
Heinrich Majer. 1936. Pp. 48. 2 fr.) 
bachtung und Wirtschaftsordnung. (Leipzig: 
RM.7.80.) 
foreign policy. (New York: Macmillan. 
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The author employs the term “‘capitalism’’ in a technological sense to denote 
a mode of production involving the use of machinery driven by mechanically 
generated power. Capitalism, so defined, has developed and spread over a 
large part of the world only since the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Its growth has made possible an expansion of population and a great increase 
of production and commerce, but not without periods of interruption and 
serious economic dislocation. War has constituted the major disturbing factor; 
for, at its close, diminished stocks, destroyed property and inflated prices 
furnish a stimulus to production which has been carried to excess, with a 
consequent long drawn-out decline in the my level and painful depression. 
In an endeavor to check or reverse the fall, governments have resorted to 
various remedial measures, these, in our own day, taking the form of planned 
production, protection, debt moratoria, inflation, or devaluation, a number 
of them often being applied concurrently. In the past, however, the impetus 
to recovery has come from the application to industry of new inventions which 
have found at their command, after a prolonged sag in prices, cheap raw 
material and an abundant supply of cheap capital. The probabilities are, the 
author believes, that in the future, as in the past, the evolution of capitalism 
will continue to manifest the same sequence of war and depression, new 
inventions and recovery. 

M. Saint-Germés draws for his data upon the experience of several countries, 
but so slight and sketchy is the material he presents that his brief pamphlet 
is unlikely to prove of much interest or value to students of economics. 

WILLIAM H. WYNNE 
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Agricultural Pros n the Prairie Frontier. By R. W. MURCHIE and 
Others. Can n Frontiers of Settlement, Vol. V. (Toronto: Mac. 
millan. 1936. Pp. xii, 344. $4.50.) 

This volume was originally planned as an attempt to answer the ques- 
tions: Under what tions did farming in Western Canada pay its way 
prior to the depre Of what use is government control? As a first step 
in providing the at ts, field surveys by the questionnaire method were 
made in nine separate farming districts of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta in the sur rs of 1930 and 1931. Life histories of the farmers and 
their farms were compiled for each district, together with detailed state- 
ments of income nditure and indebtedness for the year of the survey. 
Much information not directly utilized for the purpose of this book will be 
found in the statistics of farm income, expense and debt, and light is 
thrown on such questions as the optimum size of farm, the importance of 
heavy debts as c red with the burden of the tariff, the controversial 
question of the thrif vestern farmers, the amount of work done, the 
demand for hired tr, the extent to which it is possible to live off the 
land and on alm ty phase of economic activity in Western Canada. 

The first half of volume includes a lengthy introduction followed 
by chapters on rai land tenure and investment. The approach is pri- 
marily historical and provides a healthy corrective to the limitations of the 
survey method em} | in the remaining chapters. The discussion of 
ranching contains locumented material for the early period but gives 
inadequate attention 1 velopments since the decline of the open range 
The treatment of land tenure leaves a definite impression that the argument 
used to knit together and explain the statistics has not been forged from 
experience in Western Canada. The only chapter in which a general inter- 
pretation is attempt ils with “investment in farms” and here Professor 
Murchie’s techniq fuses changes in farmers’ investments with changes 
in land values; and the result is that the whole problem raised in volumes | 
and IV of this ser f the relation of debt and debt charges to a highly 
variable income, has been obscured in elaborate and not very trustworthy 
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estimates of net worth. Professor Allen’s broader treatment of the Kinder- 
sley area (chapter 13) is more satisfactory. 

The reports of the field surveys occupy the latter half of the volume. 
it would seem doubtful whether the farm survey technique worked out 
in areas characterized by a fairly stable agricultural income can be success- 
fully applied to Western Canada where the grain yields and farm income 
of a single district or of the entire region in a given year are more likely 
to be misleading than significant. The reports themselves vary in content 
and method of presentation and the results on the whole are too con- 
densed to be made the basis of further statistical study even if the sta- 
tistical material of the different districts had been arranged to facilitate 
comparison. With more careful codrdination and interpretation the presenta- 
tion would have been more effective and the volume more useful. A hap- 
pier effect has been achieved by the authors of the appendices in their 
treatment of the trend toward mechanization and the problems of power 
farming. 

The inquiry tends to show that a farmer's ability to repay his debts, 
even in the years before the depression, was largely governed by the 
period in which he acquired his farm. Those who homesteaded and later 
extended their holdings to a more economic size showed the best record, 
while many of those who bought at inflated prices in the post-war period 
(with encouragement from governments and other lenders) had on bal- 
ance become poorer rather than richer. All the evidence suggests that 
western agriculture was already bearing the scars of inflation and deflation 
at the time when the present depression began. 

G. E. BRITNELL 

University of Toronto 
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This study traces the type of agriculture, the size of farms, and the acreage 
of landed estates to historical and geographic factors, with emphasis upon the 
latter. The fertile irrigated valleys are divided into small farms, and the 
latifundia are largely concentrated in the semi-arid uplands. Landed estates in 
the province of Cordova average 62.57 acres (25.33 hectares) as compared 
with 3.29 acres (1.33 hectares) in the coastal plain of Valencia, “the garden 
of Spain.” A little more than a third of the Cordovan families own land. In 
view of the extensive plans of the Second Republic for agrarian reform, similar 
studies are needed for the remainder of the country. 

EARL J. HAMILTON 
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The St. Lawre W a ‘ A Canadian Appraisal. By C. P. 
WRIGHT. (N York ‘Tuaein: Macmillan. 1935. Pp. xx, 45! 
$4.50. ) 


A paragraph the status of the St. Lawrence project will afford 
background for Mr. Wright's study. Since 1919 the governments of Canada 
and the United St had under consideration the development o! 
the upper St. Laws River for navigation and power purposes. As the 
stream exists t tion between the lower end of Lake Ontario 
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and Montreal is limited to vessels capable of navigating a 14-foot channel. 
Only a small part of the potential hydro-electric power has been developed. 
Discussion of navigation has centered upon the depth of channel to be 
provided —assuming the development of overseas traffic—and potential 
savings in transportation costs. Arguments relative to hydro-electric power 
have involved public versus private ownership and difficult questions of 
cost allocation. After more than a decade of negotiations, Canada and the 
United States signed a treaty for the improvement of the river, on July 
18. 1932. This treaty failed of ratification by the United States Senate 
on a vote taken March 14, 1934. Since then, it has not been reconsidered 
by that body. At the time the treaty was signed Mr. Bennett stated that the 
project would not be brought to the attention of Parliament until after the 
ratification of the treaty by the United States. Thus the matter rests at the 
present time. 

Mr. Wright’s book breaks logically into two parts. Two chapters are 
devoted to an analysis of important economic aspects of the proposed 
navigation improvement. The greater part of his study is devoted to re- 
cording and analyzing critically the negotiations to date. 

The author writes in what is perhaps regarded as the best English 
tradition. His judgments upon public officials are free from petty or per- 
sonal criticism. Yet withal he recognizes that persons holding official posi- 
tions determine the course of government, and he looks upon the task as 
a serious one. After reviewing the rdle played by each important person 
or committee responsible for St. Lawrence negotiations he concludes: 


... the record of investigations and negotiations clearly shows that neither 
government, either before the signing of the treaty or thereafter, was ever 
possessed of any complete and impartial answer to the two fundamental and 
vital questions: What benefits will these projected works afford? Will these im- 
mense expenditures really pay? 


| Unfortunately, the mass of evidence assembled by the author in support 

of this conclusion cannot be encompassed in the space of a review. All 
that can be done is to call attention to certain points made by Mr. Wright 
and urge those interested in the subject matter to read for themselves. 

The first important official body charged with the study of the St. Law- 
rence project was the International Joint Commission. This Commission, 
Mr. Wright notes, in general failed to achieve the purpose that the two 

governments intended because it was a body of an essentially judicial char- 
acter, neither qualified nor equipped to undertake a comprehensive eco- 
nomic investigation. Moreover, the Commission relied almost exclusively 
; on the work of the lobbyist organization—the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
§ Tidewater Association—as publicly stated by that organization in it: annual 
F Teport, 1926 (Wright, p. 63): 
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on the power issue. As a last resort, the New York State Power Authority 
appealed to the Senate (p. 265). 

Chapter 6 on the Beauharnois Development deals with problems of gov- 
ernment (Canadian) administration of hydro-electric power concessions. 
Mr. Wright lists no less than eight errors chargeable to the government 
in the handling of this application. 

The two chapters on economic aspects of a deep waterway cover the 
problem of appropriate depth and the problem of Canadian need. The 
second is important as the best available source for a critical examination 
of transportation and traffic possibilities from the Canadian standpoint. 

The chapter on the problem of depth, for the errors it reveals, will bear 
examination by all interested in a careful use of statistical data. The main 
question at issue is the adequacy of a 27-foot channel for the accommodation 
of overseas vessels. The International Joint Commission overlooked the 
fact that Lloyd’s Register includes a large number of small coastal vessels 
that would seldom engage in transoceanic trade. Moreover, this Commission 
overlooked the fact that ‘‘clearance of 2 or 3 feet’ is needed between the 
keel of the vessel and the bottom of the channel. 

Apart from other errors, the Department of Commerce placed promi- 
nently at the opening of its bulletin a summary statement of the data 
which failed to state (what is clear later in the report) that its classification 
of ships refers to ocean vessels, exclusive of combination passenger-cargo 
vessels, 

The St. Lawrence Commission and the Canadian National Advisory 
Committee in their reports both rely upon the “deceptive summary” of the 
Department of Commerce study. 

The statistical staff of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
made the same “‘singular mistake that both Mr. Haag, director of the 
Bureau of Research, United States Shipping Board, and Dr. MacElwee 
had made. That is to say, the reported numbers and tonnage of vessels 
of a draught of ‘26 feet or less’ was enlarged by the inclusion of vessels 
of draughts of between 26 and 27 feet’ (p. 313). This last criticism can- 
not be elaborated here but the result is of material importance. Such figures 
make it appear that a 27-foot channel could be traversed by several hundred 
ships which actually would not be able to enter it (pp. 304-313). 

ADAH L. LEE 

Brookings Institution 


Economic Principles of Transportation. By W.T. JACKMAN. (Toronto: 
Univ. of Toronto Press. 1935. Pp. 891. $5.00.) 

Prompted by the striking developments in transportation during recent 

years, Professor Jackman has revised and largely rewritten his work issued 
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who know the author's firm convictions upon Canadian railway policy 


In two closing chapters water and highway transport are discussed. 
Shipping upon the Great Lakes is treated at length and an adverse judg- 
ment rendered upon the Deep Waterway: no present economic justification 
is seen for Canada, from the standpoint either of navigation or of power. 
A definite highway program is offered, distinctive among its features being 
"4 definite limitation upon the number of motor trucks operating in public 
service upon the highways.”” The motor truck is regarded as “‘auxiliary and 
complementary to the steam railways,” and codrdination is urged to accom- 
plish this function. 

The volume is effectively written, well printed, and succeeds in giving 
| the reader a clear understanding of both railway principles and of Canadian 
problems. Minor suggestions might be made, such as topical headings for 
chapters; a more extended discussion of water and highway transport; and 
i brief treatment of air transport. Yet these or other possible minor de- 
ficiencies are overshadowed by the merits of the work. For such a scholarly 
volume, carefully documented, the fruit of long years of study and intelli- 
gent reflection, we are grateful. 


SIDNEY L. MILLER 
University of lowa 
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(1) Such measures in fact have proved effective in curbing price cutting 
chiefly in trades having relatively compact and homogeneous groups of 
manufacturers and distributors (both wholesale and retail). Wide diver- 
sity in types of outlet has made control more difficult or impossible. ; 

r 2) Those trades in which control is most effective are policed, as the 
result of the activities of organized combinations of manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers. An elaborate system of reporting, checking and warn- 
ing price cutters, blacklists, bonds, fines, etc. (devices which have been 
proscribed by American law) is employed in enforcement. Control by 
individual manufacturers in codperation with their own dealers has proved 
of negligible importance, as compared with the activities of the associations. 

(3) Price maintenance although strenuously opposed by multiple stores 
chains), department stores and consumer codperatives has not seriously 
impeded the growth of such organizations, judging by the proportions of 
trade handled by them in England as compared with the United States. 

(4) The establishment of independent brands by codperatives, chains 
and others is encouraged by, and at the same time constitutes a serious 
threat to, effective price maintenance. This tendency to substitution is at- 
tributable not only to the level at which prices are maintained, but also 
to the lack of flexibility and adaptability to changing conditions. 

(5) A serious long-run danger is the inducement which fixed margins 
may offer to enter the protected trades, leading to the dilution of volume 
of business and increased costs. There is, as a consequence, some effort to 
limit entrance into these protected trades. 

There can be little dissent from Mr. Grether’s conclusion that, although 
price maintenance does not involve combination in price fixing per se, it 
nevertheless is a phase of the problem of monopolistic competition, and 
that our attitude toward it is bound up with our treatment of the latter. 
He suggests as a ‘realistic’ program: (a) a general prohibition of such 
controls except where there is already overwhelming trade sentiment and 
organization favorable to such control, in which case it would probably 
emerge anyway and should be subject to supervision; (b) the development 
of governmental and trade machinery for the expeditious handling of price 
cutting in unfair competition; and (c) possibly the fixation of very low 
limits to prices as a minimum bulwark against price cutting. Such policies, 
in his estimation, would remove much of the basis for the contemporary 
demand for resale price maintenance. 

A. M. McIsaac 


Princeton University 


NEW BOOKS 


ANDERSON, B. M.. JR. Governmental economic planning and prices. Chase Econ. 
Bull., vol. xvi, no. 1. (New York: Chase National Bank. 1936. Pp. 28.) 
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pyrnes, T. W. and BAKER, K. L. Auditing laboratory set. (New York: Ronald. 


CapLes, J. Advertising for immediate sales. (New York: Harper. 1936. Pp. 294. 


$3.) 


Converse, P. D. Essentials of distribution. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1936. 


Pp. xvii, 588. $2.80.) 


Epwarps, C. M. and Howarp, W. H. Retail advertising and sales promotion. 


(New York: Prentice-Hall. 1936. Pp. 786. $5.50.) 


Evans, M. J. California decisions and subject briefs in business law. (New 


York: Gregg. 1935. Pp. 394. $2.) 


EzeklEL, M. $2500 a year: from scarcity to abundance. (New York: Harcourt 


Brace. 1936. Pp. xv, 328. $2.50.) 


Utopia has always been just around the corner, but more recently it is being 
proclaimed to be right in our midst. Huey Long’s “share-the-wealth” plan, 
Townsend’s old-age pension plan, and the scheme of social credit of Major 
Douglas are some of the more radical proposals, to say nothing of the New 
Deal. Economic and social reconstruction is in the air. Mr. Mordecai Ezekiel, 
economic adviser to the Secretary of Agriculture, gives in this book his plan 
for a definite means of accomplishing the change in our economic society from 
scarcity to abundance. 

To carry out his plan Mr. Ezekiel proposes an Industrial Adjustment Board, 
composed of representatives of all industries, of labor, of government, and of 
the consuming public. The Board would balance the program of the various 
industries and see that they dovetailed. It would figure out the selling prices of 
the goods to be produced and the payrolls, and thus see that consumers could 
buy the increased output. If they could not, the Board would change prices 
and wages by consultation with voluntary committees of various industries. 
Each producer would receive payments from the federal government in return 
for voluntary agreement to increase output and maintain wages according to 
prescribed schedules. Producers would be rewarded for increasing output in- 
stead of decreasing it. 

“The proposals set forth,’ says Mr. Ezekiel, ‘‘attack one central problem: 
How can orderly and coérdinated expansion of production and incomes be 
brought about? Supplementary problems of monetary mechanisms and policies, 
of financial institutions, of international trade relations are left aside.” These 
may seem unimportant but in reality affect the whole problem. Balanced pro- 
duction is dependent on an adequate banking and monetary system and is cer- 
tainly tied up with international relations in disposing of surplus products, if 
any. 

Another point barely touched upon is how the necessary changes demanded 
are to work under the present constitutional form of government. Mr. Ezekiel 
is quite hopeful, although the Supreme Court invalidated one of his major 
proposals just as his book was going to press. He says in regard to the Supreme 
Court's decision on AAA processing taxes that “my book is primarily con- 
cerned with what is economically feasible; and if that aspect of its proposals be 
sound, lawyers and statesmen may eventually find a way.” The giving of $2,500 
a year to every worker would necessitate government intervention in order to 
make industrial adjustment workable. The fundamental criticism of the book 
is that it takes too much for granted. 

GEORGE M. JANES 
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~ Tosin, B. 3 W hat becomes of the consumer's meat dollar? Stud. in bus. admin. 
, vol. vi, no. 2. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1936. Pp. vii, 79. $1.) 

a This study presents the findings of a careful investigation into the question 
of how the consumer's meat dollar is divided among the various agencies en- 

York: gaged in producing, processing and distributing the nation’s meat. The analysis 
covers the years 1925-34. The figures are presented in two ways: distribution 

(New of the meat dollar (1) without inclusion of any amounts received by inedible 
by-products; (2) with estimated plant value of inedible by-products included. 

ders as The average distribution for the ten-year period is shown as well as the trend 

ing to in yearly values and margins over the period for different classes of meat or 

detail livestock. A further analysis is made of the average subdivision of the retailing 
and processing margins among the various classes of expenses incurred and 
profits realized for the period as a whole. The author points out, however, that 

nd the available data on these points are not so dependable as some other figures. The 
yearly values and margins present a striking contrast between the relatively 

1g and stable years of 1925-1929 and the succeeding price decline and rise of 1930 

‘Dart. to 1934. The study is distinguished for its scope, varied sources of information 
drawn upon, and the meticulous care exercised in explaining method and 

» and cautioning the reader concerning interpretation of the data. 
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Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


The New Industrial § m: A Study of the Origin, Forms, Finance, and 
Prospects of Concentration in Industry. By HERMANN Levy. (Lon- 
don: Routledge. 1936. Pp. x, 282. 10s. 6d.) 

Professor Levy is “neither an individualist nor a planner.” He is not 
an individualist, | use he finds the “competitive system,” appropriate as 
it was in an earlier period, to be an impossibility under present conditions. 
He rejects all planned economy in the belief that efforts at economic con- 
trol are largely fut His thesis is that economic organization is deter- 
mined by fundamental laws, and that modern concentration in industry is 
“the outcome of fundamental necessities, which may be checked or sup- 
ported by deliberate action of industrialists or national economic policy, but 
which can neither b ited’ nor finally suppressed.”” These fundamental 
necessities lie in ‘‘new world-economic conditions resulting from and mazi- 
festing themselves in a revolution in transport, the creation of concentrated 
mass supply and mass demand, a change in the distribution of raw material 
supplies and the adaptation of the technical and economic structures of the 
industrial unit to th new material conditions.” 

The author traces at some length the history of concentration in industry, 
beginning with cay tic control before the Industrial Revolution and 
discovering a returt the modern period to something quite like that 
early control. He finds us to be committed, without recourse, to a system 
of domination by great privately controlled industrial units and combines. 
The small producer is helpless in the presence of this expression of eco- 
nomic law, and the state may even find it wise to decree compulsory cartel- 
lization rather than attempt to oppose. 

The prospect for the future is thought by the author to be in line with 
economic progress; but there are aspects of this method of control that 
might give one pa Concentration, as described in this book, “has in 
general been a matter of forcible tendencies leading to amalgamations 
and fusions—in many cases by way of the détour through heavy fighting 
and bitter economic struggles, ending with the victory of the one and the 
defeat of probably a good many parties.”’ But the state could hardly inter- 


vene, since it would have to give some thought to “‘justice”’ and ‘fairness. 
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And “how are these principles to be decided upon?” ‘‘Sudden death” and 
“healthy bankruptcy”’ seem to be inevitable; but the people will hardly 
be reconciled to having these things ordered by the state. The author feels, 
however, that concentration will give to private interests a feeling of public 
responsibility and that the leaders of such organizations will develop “some 
sort of moral responsibility.” And after all it must belong to the state 
“to see that ‘leaders’ are not ‘arbitrarily selected individuals,’ but really 
leaders.” 

No doubt Professor Levy is correct in rejecting a miscellany of assumed 
causes as explanations of the concentration of control in economic life to- 
day, and his protest against inadequate economic analysis is effective and 
thought-provoking. But one can hardly accept his essay as conclusive in its 
principal thesis until it has been expanded in certain particulars. It is a 
question still whether concentration in industry is only one phenomenon 
or several movements of superficial coincidence. It seems a mistake, too, to 
assume that the trust movement of an earlier period was of the same char- 
acter as the great merger movement of the post-war period in the United 
States. The causes the author offers as explanation of concentration in 
industry seem hardly to have had any direct and immediate bearing upon 
many of the mergers of the latter period. Again, the essay deals with the 
domination of ‘‘financial capital” over large sectors of industry but neglects 
the possible causal aspect of such domination and offers no explanation 
of concentration in financial capital itself. In fact without some attention 
to parallel concentration in still other fields closely related to industry, it 
seems one could not be sure ot having analyzed all the causes of industrial 
concentration. 

R. E. Curtis 

University of Missouri 


Industrial Germany: A Study of Its Monopoly Organisations and Their Con- 
trol by the State. By HERMANN Levy. (London: Cambridge Univ. 
Press. New York: Macmillan. 1935. Pp. x, 242.) 


At a time when the problem of monopolies and their control by the 
state is paramount throughout the world, it is of special importance to hear 
from an expert on these questions, such as Hermann Levy, a former pro- 
fessor of economics in Germany, who has lost his position like so many 
other scholars. The title of the book is somewhat misleading. Its contents 
teally give much more information than the title promises, and that should 
be of interest to the American readers. We get not only a thorough analysis 
of the German monopoly situation, but also a survey of the English concep- 
tion of monopoly or quasi-monopoly. The fact that the problem is treated 
with the general background of the economic, administrative, legal, techni- 
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cal, financial and ociological conditions, makes this book even more 
valuable. 

In contrast to the English belief in free competition as the best means of 
industrial evolution, the German producer was not hampered by any doc. 
trine of laissez-fait [he word ‘‘monopoly”’ has never acquired in Ger. 
many the great significance and popularity it has attained in England and 
the United States. However, in spite of this different attitude, the firs 
important coal cart ; to be found in England, not in Germany. The at. 
titude of labor in Germany was not inimical toward the principle of cartels 
but was disapprov f a price policy harmful to the public. 

Levy gives an interesting analysis of all the factors favorable to the 
formation of indust combinations, called ‘‘cartels.’” However, his state. 
ment that ‘‘the trust movement in the United States, owing to the entirely 
different nature of American industrial conditions, resembles European 
forms of industrial organizations only in its broadest aspects,” cannot be 
accepted by the reviewer. The American trust movement is the outgrowth 
of the anti-trust legislation, which practically makes impossible in America 
the formation of cartels similar to those in Europe. Not until the N.R.A 
was established was this made possible, even if only for a short time. 
However, the experiences which American industry had under the code 
system were very different from those of European cartels, for many reasons. 
One of the main reasons was that the whole code organization was not 
developed on an orga ind historical basis, but was hurried through a 
code making machinery of an unfitted bureaucratic hydra in Washington 

Therefore, one of the foremost aims of the European cartel organizations, 
as Levy states, the ‘‘finding out of new possibilities of diminishing costs of 
production and the: justifying its existence to the public,” could not 
be accomplished in the United States by the code system. Instead of being 
representative, self-governing organizations of industry and trade under 
government supery the code organizations became governmental 
agencies. What Le, lls “the moral code of cartel policy, which is in- 
tended to limit any 1 ss use of power by single combines,”’ was unknown 
in America; instead the American trusts “used their powers to the utmost 
possible limit.” J lescription is not a literary one, but shows the 
differences between European and American industrial codperation; and 
Levy is right in stating that the legal attitude was responsible for the specifi 
form of organization of cartels in Europe and trusts in America. 

Levy’s book should be read by all those in this country who still believe 
in reckless free cot tion; they will perhaps learn to some extent that 
restriction of compet through the forming of cartels will be a beneft 
to the country’s ecot volution. 


BRUNO BURN 
New York City 
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BrowN, G. T. The Gas Light Company of Baltimore: a study of natural monop- 
gly. Johns Hopkins Univ. stud. in hist. and pol. sci., ser. liv, no. 2. (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1936. Pp. 112.) 


This study traces the development of gas supply in Baltimore from the 
founding of the first company in 1816 through the passage of the state public 
service commission law in 1910. It shows how recurrent competition was ex- 
tinguished by consolidation until one concern finally controlled both gas and 
electric service. Public dissatisfaction with rates and service was manifest as 
early as 1833 and continued intermittently thereafter. Numerous attempts at 
local control proved ineffective and, after eighteen years of agitation, state 
commission regulation was established. 

The material is drawn largely from newspapers, investment circulars, ordi- 
nances, contracts and statutes. There is relatively little documentation from the 
private records of corporations. Likewise there is a dearth of source material 
concerning the political activities of these aspiring monopolists. Presumably 
these two types of evidence were inaccessible, but their absence makes impos- 
sible a complete account of what transpired in Baltimore. 

The author shows how the observed tendency for competition to yield to 
monopoly in the gas business led to the formulation of the theory of natural 
monopoly. The writings of J. S. Mill, T. H. Farrar, H. C. Adams, R. T. Ely, 
E. J. James, and Albert Shaw are cited in this connection. The inevitable trend 
toward monopoly is based on decreasing cost which, in turn, is traceable to 
technological factors. 

This analysis fails to give proper weight to the institutional factors involved. 
Franchises, way-leaves, contracts, charters, patents, secret agreements, injunc- 
tions, dummy corporations, cut-throat competition, newspaper and banking 
influences, and political corruption are the institutional ingredients from which 
monopoly was forged by skillful and unscrupulous manipulators. A critical 
evaluation of these elements might have shed considerable doubt upon the 
“naturalness” of this and similar monopolies. 


HorRACE M. GRAY 


BuLLock, E. T. and WIELAND, O. J. Guide and index to the hearings on the 
public utility act of 1935: a cyclopedia on the electric light and power and gas 
industries. (Jackson Heights, L.I., N.Y.: Indexing Serv. Co. 1935. Pp. vi, 176.) 

CRAWFORD, H. P. Corporation law of Mexico. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1936. 
Pp. iv, 53.) 

FALcK, E. Economics of electric distribution: effects of reduced rates in TVA 
rervice areas. Stat. bull. no. viii. (Chattanooga: Tennessee Valley Authority. 
1936. Pp. 44.) 

HENDERSON, F. Capitalism and the consumer. (London: Allen and Unwin. 1936. 
Pp. 156. 4s. 6d.) 

—— rate uniformity. Rate ser. no. 7. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1936. Pp. 

7. 10c.) 

Principal electric utility systems in the United States. Power ser. no. 2. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1936. Pp. ix, 90. $1.) 

State commission jurisdiction and regulation of electric rates and service, October, 
1935. Rate ser. no. 6. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1936. Pp. 11. 10c.) 
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Labor and Labor Organizations 


American Labor Struggles. By SAMUEL YELLEN. (New York: Harcourt 
Brace. 1936. Pp. xviii, 398. $3.50.) 

That labor in its struggles for improved working conditions and recog: 
nition of the right of oll ctive bargaining has to contend not only with 
employers, but also with legal barriers, hostile courts, an unfriendly Press, 
and misused civil authority, is well known to students of labor problems. 
But few indeed are the records which reveal this fact so convincingly as does 
this volume. 

Faced with a wealth of material, the author has wisely chosen to confine 
himself to ten major conflicts in the basic industries of transportation, steel, 
coal-mining, and textiles, beginning with the spontaneous strikes of work- 
ers in the railroad industry in 1877 and ending with the mass uprising 
against the concerted drive of employers on the West Coast in 1934. The 
book is by no means a mere chronicle of events, but is, in addition, a rea- 
sonably successful attempt to demonstrate, as the author states in his 
introduction, that ‘‘most strikes develop, mature, and expire in a definite 
pattern whose course can frequently be foretold.” In spite of the varied 
character of the strikes considered—some local, some national; some well 
organized, some almost completely unorganized; some due to the direct 
grievances of the workers involved, some sympathetic—the “pattern” is 
clear in most instan Perhaps the economist might prefer a more ade 
quate analysis and statement of the consequences of these struggles in 
terms of their influence upon the long-run development of the labor con- 
flict, though a brief summary thereof concludes each chapter. 

Throughout the book emphasis is placed upon the brutality and partiality 
of the authorities delegated to “‘prevent’’ violence, the anti-labor bias of the 
courts, and the damaging results of propaganda spread by a hostile press 
and the under-cover agents of the employers. Perhaps the most successful 
chapters are the excellently written ones on the strikes of the textile workers 
in Lawrence in 1912 and of the miners in Colorado in 1913. These are 
stirring sections. 

While in no way dissenting from Mr. Yellen’s views upon the policies 
of employers, courts, press, and civil authorities, the reviewer cannot ac 
cept the belief, as apparently the author does, that labor can do no wrong 
One cannot help feeling that some slight criticism of labor might be just 
fied; yet nowhere in this book is to be found any suggestion to that effect. 
Rather than weakening the case for labor, such criticisms might well have 
strengthened it by convincing the reader that the author was willing to 


present the piste e f and impartially. And the admission of some 
misdeeds on the part of labor would by no means have destroyed the case 
against the opponents of labor, for that case is too overwhelming. In his 
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introduction Mr. Yellen states that he believes it impossible for anyone 
to write of labor conflicts without prejudice or partiality. Certainly he has 
not done so. 

But in spite of this criticism, the book is worthy of recommendation. It 
is vivid, well written, and at times moving, especially in conveying the 
tragedy of the worker’s position. The book is well documented, drawing 
upon newspaper and magazine accounts, sermons, pamphlets, government 
reports, and standard works. To the intelligent layman who is desirous of 
learning more about the struggles of labor than can be discovered from 
reading the public press, and to the student of industrial relations, it should 


prove extremely valuable. 


WALTER N. BRECKENRIDGE 
Colby College 


The International Protection of Labor: International Labor Organization, 
History and Law. By BOUTELLE E. Lowe. New ed. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1935. Pp. Ixxiii, 594. $3.50.) 


Although much material on the history of international labor legislation 
since 1921 is included, this book is not truly a revision of the first edition.’ 
The body of the text contains little reference to the many developments which 
have taken place since the International Labor Organization began to func- 
tion. Although the book contains material on these developments, it is 
largely confined to the introduction and the supplement. 

A major shortcoming of the present work is its uncritical treatment of 
material. It does an excellent job of summarizing and describing detail. To 
a large extent, however, there is no proper consideration given to funda- 
mental economic implications of the various measures proposed or adopted. 
The author writes from the point of view of an enthusiastic advocate of 
international labor legislation. The present reviewer would wish to be classed 
with the advocates of such legislation; but his firmness in the faith would be 
greater if a person possessed of Dr. Lowe’s extensive knowledge of the field 
had taken the trouble to examine the application and the consequences of the 
measures adopted. For example, the representatives of powers gathered at 
Geneva may adopt a draft convention. Thereafter that convention may be 
ratified by a certain number of powers. The ratification may consist of the 
enactment into legislation of the principles incorporated in the original con- 
vention. One question worth answering is, ““Was such legislation enforced 
of was it permitted to remain a dead letter on the statute books?” Further- 
more, does the ratification by one country always involve the adoption of 
laws which have the same validity as the ratification by another country? 


A note on the first edition appeared in the American Economic Review, June, 1922, 
p. 308. 
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19: 
What delays have a y taken place in putting into effect various conven. t 
tions and recom: idopted? Why have such delays resulted? What | 
influences opera various countries have retarded or promoted the 
enforcement of the | ples incorporated in the conventions or recom. | 
mendations adopt t Geneva? Why have such influences been effective? ) 
How much real lass advance has been secured as a result of the | 
extraordinarily ext eries of conferences and of the agreements reached 
through them? 7 re questions of great importance. On none of them 
does Dr. Lowe much light. 
The foregoing should by no means detract from the value of Dr, 
Lowe’s work. He | i heroic task in gathering together from innumer- 
able sources stray materials concerning international labor legislation. He 
has reproduced in aj s probably every important international agree- 
ment or internat rnmental resolution affecting labor. In a supple- 
nent of 193 pa rought together the labor section of the Treaty 
of Versailles and all of the draft conventions and recommendations adopted B 
through the International Labor Organization. In a bibliography of 86 pages 
he has presented ref to many hundreds of items on the subject matter 
of his volume. T! es cover not only the publications in English, B 
French, German Italian, but also many in Spanish, Swedish, Danish, 
Finnish, and othe: 
EDWARD BERMAN 
University of I 
NEW BOOKS \ 
ALLEN, R. A. and | 5. B. Wage earners meet the depression. Bur. of Res 
in the Soc. Sci 5. (Austin: Univ. of Texas. 1935. Pp. 105. Gratis.) 
Using the te f the interview and of the questionnaire (with 96 
items), two T lists socio-analyzed two groups of wage earners in 
this ‘‘scales of ly’’ made in the winter of 1932-1933. The case ma- 
terial was furni kers and their families; only married men, members 
of two A. F. of | ; in Houston, Texas, participated and laid bare the 
details of their 1 expenditures. 
After a three-t tion, the real analysis of questionnaire gleanings is 
begun in chapt 1, ‘The electricians meet the depression.” It seems 
to come as a s riters (p. 10) that ‘the conception of members 
of the Electrical Wo ;: Union as a homogeneous economic group at least 
with relation to ; poorly founded.” They therefore differentiate and 
contrast the ec vior of: (1) electricians in the building trades, 
and (2) the sa ntenance’” men. There were only 7 studied in the 
latter category in the first. 
Evidence is | how: the economic heredity of each family, +. 
whether the ma ne from families that were ‘‘comfortable, poor 0! 
well-to-do” ; th hildren; wages before and during the depression; 
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nven- the borrowing experience; the investment fortunes; expenditures for various 
What items; types of reading material ; contributions to fraternal, religious and 
d the charitable institutions ; and data as to their opinions on the causes of the de- 
pression. (The most interesting answer to this question being, “Why do they 
_ ask workingmen questions ?—We hire politicians and university profs to do 
ctive? our thinking.) The general consensus was that the maintenance men were not 
f the badly affected but the building men had a hard time of it. 
ached Chapters 3 and 4 bear the romantic titles, “Those who go down to the 
them docks” and “The longshoreman lives and labors.” Similar evidence and case 
data are paraded and mulled over. No glaring examples of destitution among 
the members of the “‘coastwise local’’ or among the 40 “‘cases’’ of the “Deep 
f Dr. Sea Division” of the union are brought to light. The longshoremen seem to 
imer- have weathered the economic storms better than their friends, the building 
1. He trades men. 
gree. The study is well indexed and the institutionalist may turn to this bulletin 
for interesting descriptive case studies on economic behavior. 
pple. ALBERT T. HELBING 
reaty 
opted Baker, H., compiler. A trade union library: selected book list and sources of 
pages current information for the trade union executive, (Princeton: Princeton Univ. 
latter Industrial Relations Section. 1935. Pp. 25. 50c.) 
glish BERENSTEIN, A. Les organisations ouvrieres: leurs com pétences et leur role dans 
% la Société des Nations et notamment dans l’Organisation Internationale du 
nish, Travail. (Paris: A. Pedone. 1936. Pp. xi, 293. 40 fr.) 
Lewis, E. A. Compilation of laws relating to mediation, conciliation, and arbitra- 
AN between employers and employees; laws disputes between carriers and em- 
ployers and subordinate officials under labor board eight-hour laws, employers’ 
liability laws, labor and child labor laws. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1935. 
Pp. iv, 264. 20c.) 
McKerE, S., Jr. Labor in Colonial New York, 1664-1776. (New York: Columbia 
Res Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. 193. $3.) 


atis. ) Descriptions of the condition of labor or of the development of labor 


h 96 institutions in the Colonial —— have usually resolved themselves into more 
oes or less specialized studies of specific types of labor rather than a study of the 
si interrelationship of the constituent elements of the laboring population as it 
in participated in productive processes. Free labor has probably received less 
co attention than have the other classifications. Thus Mr. McKee's attempt to 
present a picture of all kinds of labor in Colonial New York is a welcome 
ngs is contribution. It was his intention to deal with the four main categories of the 
i laboring population—free labor, apprenticeship, indentured servitude and 
i slavery—‘as related parts of a whole institution of labor” so as to “provide 
ae a comprehensive study that would describe the different types of labor and 
aed the way in which they fitted into the industrial system of the colony.” 
om The author's description of the attempt to impose English labor institutions 
or on the vastly different American scene and the modifications which of neces- 
sity had to result, the break between law and practice as occasioned by social 
a and economic conditions in the Colonial community, is very successful. Well- 
gt rounded stories of free labor, apprenticeship, indentured servitude and slavery 
sen: emerge in the several divisions of the book devoted to these topics. However, 


Mr. McKee’s intention to make a “comprehensive study” as indicated above has 
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He has produced a series of studies of differen: 
pletely integrated picture of “labor” and its place 
period. While the emphasis which Mr. McKe 
)f English labor institutions in Colonial New Yor 
labor practices from legal rules is Proper and 
briefly with conditions of labor, comparative 
by the different types in the Colonial economy. 
property status of free workers. This treatment was 
ture of the material which the author had at his 


lefinition of labor as the “‘skilled or unskilled 
involuntary, directly or indirectly, of one person 
of some sort, not necessarily money,” his inclusion 
group might be questioned. Obviously farmers, at 
been laborers within the meaning of his definition: 
they produced goods and performed services for 
fall into a separate classification, and such a dis. 


VERA SHLAKMAN 


yndicalisme aux Etats-Unis de Washington j 
Pp. 256. 25 fr.) 

of organized labor. Annals, vol. 184. (Phila- 

Pol. and Soc. Sci. 1936. Pp. xv, 258. $2.) 

employment. (New York: Longmans Green, 


state. 2nd ed. (London: Routledge. 1936 


r Conf., 20th sess., rep. ii. (Geneva: Internat 


Public Employment Services, United States and 
wenty-third annual convention, Asheville, Nort! 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1936. Pp. 62. 10c.) 

twentieth session. Report of the director 

‘ report of the governing body of the Inter- 
working of the convention (no. 19) concern- 
national and foreign workers as regards work- 
nts; summary of annual reports under Article 
International Labour Organisation; summary 0} 
f the Committee of Experts on the Applica- 
Internat. Labour Office. 1936. Pp. 91; 50; 27; 


isions on labour law, 1934-35 (tenth year) 
936. Pp. li, 347. $3.) 

Labor Research Association. (New York 
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Labour legislation in Canada, 1935. (Ottawa: H. M. Stationery Office. 1936. 
Pp. xvi, 110. 25c.) 

Ministry of Labour report for the year 1935. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 
1936. Pp. vi, 142. 2s. 6d.) 

National Railroad Adjustment Board; first division. Vol. 1. Awards 1 to 222. 
Vol. Il. Awards 223 to 400. National Railroad Adjustment Board; third di- 
vision. Vol. 1. Awards 1 to 100. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1936. Pp. 602; 
638: 168. $2.25; $2.25; $1.75.) 

Reduction of hours of work in the building and civil engineering industry; reduc- 
tion of hours of work in coal mines; reduction of hours of work in iron and 
steel works; reduction of hours of work on public works undertaken or sub- 
idised by governments; reduction of hours of work in the textile industry. 
Internat. & mes Conf., 20th sess., rep. iii-vii. (Geneva: Internat. Labour Office. 
1936. Pp. 117; 83; 109; 131; 173.) 

Regulation of certain special systems of recruiting workers. Internat. Labour 
Conf., 20th sess., rep. i. (Geneva: Internat. Labour Office. 1936. Pp. 153.) 

Safety provisions for workers in the building industry with reference to scaffolding 
and hoisting machinery. Internat. Labour Conf., 20th sess., rep. vili. (Geneva: 
Internat. Labour Office. 1936. Pp. xv, 379.) 

Unemployment and relief in Cade Issued as a suppl. to The Labour Gazette, 
April, 1936. (Ottawa: H. M. Stationery Office. 1936. Pp. 31.) 

Unemployment compensation for transportation employees. Prepared by the Sec- 
tion of Labor Relations. (Washington: Federal Coérdinator of Transportation. 
1936. Pp. =. 110.) 


In his 1934 report, the Federal Codrdinator urged the need for a national 
plan of unemployment compensation to cover all transportation employees, but 
argued that its adoption was not feasible at that time. The Codrdinator now 
proposes a federal act designed to compensate such workers for wage losses 
incurred by reason of irregular employment and of lay-off due to drop in 
traffic. A separate plan is intended to provide dismissal compensation for 
workers displaced by labor-saving improvements, including consolidations. The 
proposed act fits into the scheme created by the Social Security act, and would 
be administered under the Board’s supervision. Employers would pay federal 
payroll tax (Title ix, Social Security act) and such taxes as the states may adopt. 
The plan imposes no new taxes upon employers but contemplates a possible levy 
of 114 per cent upon wages if it is desired to make benefits more adequate. 
Benefits, payable out of a special fund created by federal appropriation, are 
based upon a wage loss principle—five-eighths of any loss of earnings in excess 
of 20 per cent of normal earnings—and would be roughly comparable in 
amount to those provided by state laws. Cost, estimated from a sample study 
of employment on seven railroads, 1924-1933, would be about 3 per cent of 
payroll. A wage loss plan, it is argued, would be easy to understand and to 
administer, would handle partial and complete unemployment by the same 
formula, and would accurately relate benefits to previous earnings. 


LINCOLN FAIRLEY 


= 


“hat employers are doing for employees: a survey of voluntary activities for 
improvement of working conditions in American business concerns. Stud. no. 


221. (New York: Nat. Ind. Conf. Board. 1936. Pp. xiv, 70. $2.) 
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Money, Prices, Credit and Banking 
Managing the Peop Vor An Analysis of Banking Policies and Bank. 
ing Control and Their Relation to Econcmic Stability. By Josepy 
ERNEST GOOD! New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. xi, 
578. $4.50. ) 

In a number of respects the volume under review is a remarkable Piece 
of work. The title, a me of the chapter headings, give the impression 
of a popular work. In reality, the book is an exhaustive and highly techni- 
cal study of monet i credit control. It exhibits an unusual grasp of 
sound principles ring that the author is a layman, by profession a 
lawyer. 

Mr. Goodbar’s treat t of his subject is so detailed that only his con- 
clusions may be su: | here. He believes that the major dislocations in 
industry are a result of the creation of bank credit for purposes of capital 
investment or of s} tion. Expansion of bank credit for these purposes 
upsets the circuit fi f money (as elaborated by Hastings) and brings 
about a condition of r-investment. This, in turn, leads to reaction and to 
a period of over-sa which will continue until the over-expanded plant of 
the inflation peri t or reémployed and a demand for new capital 
emerges. 

The method of el ig these alternate periods of over-investment and 
over-saving is to p! expansion of bank credit for capital or specu- 
lative purposes. Expansion of demand deposits alone is not a satisfactory 
criterion, since invest t inflation gives rise to quasi-savings in the form 
of time deposits whic! y be used to liquidate investment loans, thus 
giving them a deceptiy pearance of liquidity. 

Mr. Goodbar’s | solution of the problem appears to be based 
largely on the pract f the English banks. He would have the amount 
of bank money kept stable (with allowance for secular growth), and this 
would be accomplished by requiring the banks to keep assets consisting 
either of commercial! or government securities, increasing the one as 
the other decreased t the total would be approximately stable. Savings 
deposits representing real savings might of course be invested in other 
securities, but it is n iry to confine such investments to real savings. 

Goodbar mainta it the purchase of government securities by the 
banks when commer loans fall off would not give rise to quasi-savings 
and would not be int! nary. “The important feature of this change of 
assets lies in the fact that an investment in government obligations—if the 
amount is held withi: legal limit of aggregate bank deposits—is mainly 
a static investment. It | e a lake—rather than a river of widely fluctuat- 
ing levels. There flow of credit into anything merely by reason of 


the ownership of a int of government obligations” (p. 501). 
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Although Goodbar’s contention about ownership of government securi- 
ties seems sound, the same contention should apply to any other type of 
security. If the aggregate of bank deposits is strictly limited, it would make 
\ittle difference what type of investment the banks held. The author's ap- 
parent approval of bank acquisitions of government securities in recent 
months (pp. 338-339, 500) also cannot be supported on the ground of a 
mere change of ownership. This represents a flow of credit into Treasury 
channels and is by no means static, but decidedly inflationary. 

On one important theoretical point the author seems to me to be definitely 
in error. He labors under the mistaken impression that there can be a 
chronic excess of savings. In fact, he states that ‘“‘apparently . . . older 
countries .. . such as France, have long had savings in excess of opportuni- 
ties for investment within their own borders” (p. 85 n.). As long as an 
interest rate above zero prevails, I can see no reason for any such conclu- 
sion. And with a zero rate, there would be ample demand to take up all 
available savings. In my judgment, this is the weakest feature of Goodbar’s 
whole theoretical argument. It does not, however, destroy his major thesis 
that expansion of bank credit for investment and speculative purposes is 
a harmful and disruptive force. 

In addition to the theoretical questions involved, the author has included 
a detailed discussion of the English banking system and a critique of the 
Banking acts of 1933 and 1935 in this country, both of which are excellent. 
A simplified exposition of Keynes’s Fundamental Equations is also con- 
tained in an appendix. The whole book is worthy of careful study and Mr. 
Goodbar is to be congratulated, particularly as a layman, for having made 
a real contribution to monetary literature. 

FREDERICK A. BRADFORD 

Lehigh University 


Our Silver Debacle. By Ray B. WESTERFIELD. (New York: Ronald. 1936. 
Pp. vii, 214. $2.50.) 

The author of this well written book outlines the success of the silver 
block in shaping the monetary policy of the United States to the advantage 
of a minor industry. The discussion is not a detailed theoretical and statisti- 
cal analysis of the practice of nations in the use of silver as a basis for 
currency, but a cogent statement on current developments in silver policy, 
especially in the United States. It is written in ‘‘a somewhat vigorous, even 
if partisan style’ and presents the arguments for and against the meas- 
ures adopted in a form easily within the grasp of the layman. 

Professor Westerfield demonstrates that whatever once may have been 
the arguments for using silver as currency, they have now to a large degree 
lost force. The larger part of silver production occurs as a by-product of 
other mining. Silver supply thus, to a degree, is independent of demand. 
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Money and the Economic System. By E. M. BERNSTEIN. (Chapel Hill: 
Univ. of North Carolina Press. 1935. Pp. 516. $3.00.) 


He who today undertakes to present monetary theory in anything ap- 
proaching comprehensive form faces two challenges. Students and laymen 
secking knowledge and guidance in the mysteries of money demand ef- 
fective synthesis of conflicting and confusing theories and a simplified 
presentation of a subject inherently difficult of comprehension by the aver- 
age mind. The expert in monetary theory and doctrine demands of his 
brother writer elaborate examination of contested points in theory, par- 
ticularly those prominent in the past five or six years. 

Professor Bernstein not only had his eye on both of these objectives, 
but shouldered another burden: making an aggressive attack upon any sort 
of gold standard, be it classical or ‘‘modified,” and a correspondingly ag- 
gressive defense of a fully managed standard. Part 5 (pages 419-84) is 
wholly occupied with this latter task, wherein are raised more questions 
and more specific suggestions advanced than can possibly be disposed of 
with satisfaction to the reader in 65 pages. Particularly is this true of the 
proposal for a National Monetary Authority. This portion of the book 
as it stands could better have been omitted, to be expanded into a com- 
panion volume; for the point of view needs more and better defense than 
it has had. Condensed, it degenerates into dogmatic assertion; certainly the 
case against such a standard for this country is disposed of cavalierly. The 
pure virtues of a politically managed standard (“The work of the Na- 
tional Monetary Authority should be under the general direction of the 
President, upon whom would devolve the ultimate responsibility”—page 
467) are stressed earlier in the book, but only in the manner reasonably 
necessary to an exposition of theory. 

Another weakness in the book, considered as a text, is the overwhelming 
number of detailed references—in the text, not in footnotes—to technical 
and controversial writers. Keynes is referred to more than 25 times; Haw- 
trey more than 12; Robertson, Pigou, Cassel, and Fisher from 6 to 10 times 
cach; Kemmerer, of course, is dismissed with 2 footnote appearances; 
Marshall, Jevons, Adam Smith, and Francis Walker also chalk up good 
records, with a score of more than 40 among them. To the reader seeking 
clear analysis this method of attack is, to say the least, disappointing. 
Whether the author really assays the worth of conflicting points of view 
from the scholarly standpoint is also open to doubt. 

There are good chapters in the first three divisions of the book (to page 
181) where the groundwork of description and an outline of basic prob- 
lems is well handled. Chapters 6 and 7, dealing with the making of index 
numbers and the various types of price movement, are extraordinarily well 
done. In Parts 3 and 4, the faults appear which have been mentioned above. 
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Gracefully, th n his preface that most of Part 3 may be 
omitted by the ; \ reviewer may thus simply se . 
) Ply second the 


motion. 


SHAW LIVERMORE 


wdred Y ear nking. By W. F. Crick and J. E. Waps. 
WORTH. (] ler and Stoughton. 1936. Pp. 464. 15s.) 

This excelles in minute detail the origins and evolution 
of those banki: ich through a dual process of coalescence 
and branch bat rged into the present Midland Bank as the 
largest banking England. While primarily concerned with the 
difficult task of of widely assorted material into a coherent 
story of an ex} tion, the authors with rare skill have related 
its developmen ring economic and financial pattern of England 
Though the w un economic history or a complete picture 
of a century of ts title may suggest, the authors never lost sight 
of the econom ial conditions which reacted on and were 
influenced by tl stitution. 

Equally sign lent of banking are the depicted changes 
in banking att ind operations. The aggressive pursuit of 
business by joit lecline of the bill of exchange, the growth 
in the use of tion of balance sheets, the payment of in- 
terest on deposit nged contest between the joint stock banks 
and the entret England and the privileged private banks re- 
ceive substanti: tely systematic, treatment. Within this a 
count, too, exa very known banking error abound, as d 
also most of the v od banking which the reader is skillfully led 
to believe are ted with the bank whose history is being 
chronicled. 

The meth 1 in integrating the vast amount of factual 
material into a if rrants commendation. By adopting a geo- 
graphical-chrot h, the authors have simplified the task of 


the reader and harts aid enormously in visualizing th 
processes of c pansion. Nor should the lucid style and 
times charming t book be overlooked. The eccentricities 0! 
a horticulturist rating his bank office with window boxes an¢ 
pots of flower ; enthusiast who was accustomed daily t 
scatter religiou y to the banking house may be mentioned 
as illustrations iterial which enliven a solidly constructed 
work. 

For Americ banking philosophy of the writers is of special 
interest. They iking as hopeless. Consolidation and branch 
bank expansiot responses to an economy based upon mx 
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-ine techniques and corporative industry. State regulation of banking for 
the most part has been repressive and stultifying. Good banks are the 
sroducts of good bankers, a fact which the appended biographical sketches 
of four of the important personalities in the evolution of the Midland 
emphasize. Although one does not find in this study a convincing thesis 
f the complex relations between industrial growth and the banking process, 
e interpretation most generally implied is that banking evolution has 
been to a considerable degree an adaptation of structure and operations to 
the dynamics of industrial and agricultural processes. The study is a note- 
worthy house history, the fruitful result of six years of painstaking re- 
search. 
JOHN B. WoosLEy 
University of North Carolina 


The Rationale of Central Banking. By VERA C. SmitH. (London: P. S. 
King. 1936. Pp. xii, 185. 9s.) 


This excellent little volume was a doctoral thesis at the University of 
London. It is a study of the motives which have in the past led to the 
establishment of central banks and the theories which were behind these 
motives. It covers in an instructive manner the debates on “‘free’’ banking 
versus central banking in England, France, Germany and the United States 
during the nineteenth century. 

Why was note issue made an exception to the general application of 


laissez faire principles in banking? What was the position of the adherents 
to the “banking’’ as opposed to the “currency”’ school on the question of 
complete freedom in bank formation and operation? What were the reasons 
for the long argument before it was agreed that a central bank should use 
the discount rate to prevent a large outflow of specie? These are among the 
questions answered by the author. 

Her conclusion upon the establishment of the federal reserve system is 
as follows: ‘“A retrospective consideration of the background and circum- 
stances of the foundation of the federal reserve system would seem to sug- 
gest that many, perhaps most, of the defects of American banking could, in 
principle, have been more naturally remedied otherwise than by the estab- 
lishment of a central bank; that it was not the absence of a central bank 
Yer se that was at the root of the evil, and that, although this was admittedly 
a partial remedy for things for which other remedies were politically or 
technically impossible of realization, there remained certain fundamental 
defects which could not be entirely, or in any great measure, overcome by 
the federal reserve system” (p. 146). 

Many American students will regretfully admit that there is much truth 
in this statement. In creating the federal reserve system as our solution of 
the American banking problem we placed too much faith in its ability to 
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cope with all tate of disillusionment we hardly know hoy 
to make the sy bjectives because we cannot agree upon what 
those objectiv 

Many centt the author says, come into existence largely 

for political 1 with the exigencies of state finance.” Since 
they are not 1 + inking development, it cannot be won. 
dered that gov frequently used these institutions of their 
own creation a rovernmental policy, ‘economic planning 
for example. 7 1s inclined to agree with Mises “that fluctua- 
tions. while n liminated, would be much reduced under 
free banking ver, ‘it is unlikely that the choice can ever 
again become ince government interference in banking has 
become an a r institutions. 

The authot most acute unsettled economic problem of 
the day 1 anking system which will not be the cay; 
of catastro nd is least likely itself to introduce business 
fluctuations 

CHARLES S. TipPEtts 

University 
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ANGELL, J. W money: exploratory studies. (New York 
McGraw-Hil 7. $3.) 

Ayres, L. P. / Cle veland Trust Co, 1936. Pp. 36.) 

BAKEWELL, P about money in the United States. (New 
York: Macn 21. $2.3 


In so far stuck to the ‘facts about money,” he has done 

a commenda [he book will have its greatest appeal to those 
interested i1 money, since the author’s material is a chrono- 
verning the creation and regulation of money 

juent quotations from statutes, court opinion, 


1eans primarily those which concern gold 
fr money, and not at all those which conc 
edium, credit. Naturally this limitation his 
that prevents its being the basis of any 
prehens ts about our — 
t been written for the purpose of presenting 
the dollar. The author's argument may be 
ds: 
1s a standard, that very fact prevents the 
regulation’ would deprive it of the essential 
purpose of a standard is to aftord the means 
re to be measured by it. A standard can 
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the value of other coins with regard to the standard unit of value” (p. 135). 

(3) The act of reducing the weight of the standard unit of value from 
25.8 grains of gold .9 fine to 15 5/21 grains of gold .9 fine constituted a 
change from a definite fixed standard of value and demands compensatory 
adjustment. 

The point of which Mr. Bakewell has failed to take cognizance is that 
fxing’’ of a weight of gold as the standard measure of value does not fix it 
at all, for gold is a commodity in the hopper of exchange with all other com- 
modities. And all this is to leave completely untreated the interesting and 
highly important ramifications of the questions intruded by the appearance of 
the offsprings of gold, paper money and credit money. 

The book is divided into two almost equal parts. The first part treats of our 
monetary history up to 1933, and the second part deals with the legal intricacies 
of the legislative, executive, and judicial activities since 1933. In view of the 
laws put into operation relative to money and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court concerning such laws in the recent past, Mr. Bakewell’s analysis of the 
exact questions that have been adjudicated and his opinions as to what ques- 
tions remain for the Court to pass upon are currently interesting and valuable. 


WALTER F. CROWDER 


CasseL, G. The downfall ‘ the gold standard. (New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1936. Pp. viii, 262. $2.25.) 

CHAPMAN, C. C. The development of American business and banking thought, 
1913-1936. (New York: Longmans Green. 1936. Pp. xiii, 351. $2.50.) 

Cotins, J. V. The money problem: a mathematical solution the opposite of 
Irving Fisher's, and rational as compared with the arbitrary one of the New 
Deal. (Menasha, Wis.: Author, George Banta Pub. Co., Agent. 1936. Pp. 8.) 

Doan, R. E. and Fo.ey, G. F. Increasing personal loan business. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Bankers Pub. Co. 1936. Pp. 112. $2.50.) 

Domke, M. La clause “dollar-or” : la non-ap plication de la législation américaine 
ux emprunts internationaux. (Paris: Les Editions Internationales. 1935. Pp. 
100. 20 fr.) 

Mr. Domke has prepared a good brief in support of a difficult thesis. It is 
his position that the abrogation of the “‘gold clause’ does not apply to foreign 
obligations payable in gold dollars or to foreign-owned issues of American 
borrowers, even though the loans carry the usual stipulations generally con- 
sidered to provide for interpretation according to the laws of the United States. 
His argument includes an examination of numerous decisions and fragments 
of decisions, mainly handed down by foreign courts, and a penetrating analysis 
of the intentions, expressed and implied, not only of the contracting parties to 
the loans but also of Congress in passing and the Supreme Court in upholding 
the “gold clause” legislation. The conclusions he draws, by a process of reason- 
ing that involves no more casuistry than necessary, are of course invariably 
favorable to his point of view. These “international” contracts should be in- 
terpreted, he states, according to the laws of the debtor's residence; the transac- 
tions in question are obviously beyond the authority of the United States; the 
collar named in these obligations is a universal money of account, symbolic of 
gold values, and is not to be confused with that physical and domestic means of 
payment which is subject to the will of Congress. 
in his appeal to general opinion Mr. Domke may win some support; his 
‘hance of success if he lays his brief before a court is quite another matter. 

K. M. ARNDT 
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DownriE, G. W (New York: Wiley. 1936. Pp. viii, 51 
$3.25.) 

EInzic. P. Exc/ (New York: Macmillan. 1936. Pp. 234. $3,) 

GIDEONSI [ lollar: an essay on revaluation (changing the 

ld conten ns of controlling the price level and busine; 
fluctuations. mission on Banking Law and Practice, Assoc, of 
Reserve City 22.) 

Harpy. C. O. | /? (Washington: Brookings Institution. 193¢ 
Pp. x, 212. $ 
HORNBOSTEL. sire: conférences données a l’Ecole des Hans 
Etudes C il, du 18 mars au 18 avril, 1935. (Montreal 
L’ Ecole des | merciales. 1935. Pp. 270. $1.) 
M. Henry Hornbostel, professor of politica! 
mn} itiers, France, presents a critical analysis of 
contemporat ;. M. Hornbostel’s approach to his subject js 
that of a sci to learn from objective facts and to explore 
new territory ories which he feels events have disproved 
ave obiects of is contention that monetary science does not 
tend to deve xcept during periods of grave disturbances in 
the economic 

The imm , he contends, is not monetary in nature, but 

holog 1 the crash (of Wall St.) occur in October, 

later ?’’ In partial explanation of crises, he 

leflation theory. Briefly, the theory visualizes 

in waves, the initial shrinkage in value 

ans causing credit contraction and setting in 

motion a vici me time, M. Hornbostel warns of the danger 

of seeking a ‘f crises, believing that this error is committed by 
outstal 

Consistent ; to the relationship of money and crises, 

Hornbost prime remedy does not lie in monetan 
lief that crises may occur in the face of stable 
f American experience prior to 1929. 

M. Hornbs pathetically and quite fully recent experiments 
with “melting ncy to which stamps are affixed periodically at 
the users’ ex imed at increasing the velocity of circulation 
in order 

the theory of purchasing power parity 
lain the foreign exchange relationship ot 
ir experiences,” he states, “we can see that 

exception and that disparity is the r 

idvances a psychological theory of exch 

tion the balance of accounts, credits 
urity, and psychological forecasts.” 
égime, a régime of the variable gold standard 
As examples t English and American systems. “Little dy 
little that whi n becomes the rule.” Looking further into the 
future he is a variable gold standard may ultimately unaet- 
mine confid ndard itself. 

Another | he speaks is the so called tabular stanaarc 
whereby “ev ration of a debt should be the product o! 2 
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orice standard multiplied by a coefficient depending on the value of the money.” 
From a practical standpoint, however, he feels that this system never will be 
realizable. ROBERT E. LANDMAN 


Houston, H. The fundamentals of money. (London: P. S. King. 1935. Pp. ix, 
221. 10s. 
tacos, C. : G. Credit. (Carshalton, Surrey: Constructive Commonwealth Union. 
1936. Pp. 95. 38.) 
lones, R. W. Studies in practical banking. (London: Pitman. 1935. Pp. xvii, 333. 
6d. 
KING, Ww T. C. History of the London discount market. (London: Routledge. 
1936. Pp. xix, 355. 15s.) 
LarkIN, J. C. From debt to prosperity: the proposals of social credit. 2nd ed., 
rey. and enl., 6th printing. (New York: New Economics Press. 1935. Pp. 82.) 
Lewis, E. A., compiler. Federal Reserve act of 1913, with amendments and laws 
relating to banking. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1935. Pp. 290.) 
Lipinskl, E. Deflation als Mittel der Konjunktur politik in Polen. Kieler Vortrige 
42, (Jena: Fischer. 1936. Pp. 17.) 
McMurtrigE, D. C., editor. Mississippi Banking act of 1809. Lim. no. ed. 
(Chicago: Black Cat Press. 1936. Pp. 32. $3.) 
| MaceK, J. Cesta z krise. (The road out of the depression.) (Prague: Jan 
es Laichter. 1935. Pp. 191. 18 K¢.) 
" * Dr. Macek, professor of economics in the Graduate School of Business at 
sions Prague, explains why economic recovery in some European countries, such as 
whe Czechoslovakia and France, is lagging far behind the recovery in other countries, 
a such as England and Sweden. The statutory prohibition of open market opera- 
ations by central banks is to blame. In a period of economic uncertainty 
long-term funds are scarce while short-term funds are abundant. The circula- 
tion of the Bank of France and of the National Bank of Czechoslovakia is 
based (aside from a fixed quota) only on gold or bills of exchange. Money 
issued against gold may circulate indefinitely and thus encourage long-term 
investment, even in a depressed period; but money issued against self- 
liquidating paper merely adds, under such circumstances, to the glut on the 
money markets. High interest rates demanded for investment funds prevent 
the expansion of industries producing capital goods; and these are the industries 
on which recovery depends. When the gold reserve of the central bank is 
diminished, the effect on general economy is disastrous not because the bank 
may curtail its lending but because the “long-term” portion of money in cir- 
culation is curtailed. Money issued for three months only can never = 
the function of money issued for an indefinite period. Its orbit is fixed; it 
cannot penetrate into the investment circle. If open market operations were 
permitted in France and Czechoslovakia, the effects of gold drains could be 
counteracted, long-term interest rates would fall and these countries would 
have a better chance to keep in step with countries where open market opera- 
tions are an acknowledged and legitimate tool of central bank policy. 
KAREL FICEK 


Mrcran, M. The Bills of Exchange act, 1882. (London: Pitman. 1935. Pp. xx, 


223. 6s.) 
MerepitH, L. D. Merchandising for banks, trust companies and investment 
houses. (Boston: Bankers Pub. Co. 1935. Pp. viii, 382.) 
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ind hour ser. no. 13. (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1936. Pp. 32.) 
sional regulations issued under the Gold Reserve act of 1934, as amended to 
ary 1, 1936. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1936. Pp. 31. 5c.) 


hie in practical banking, Gilbart lectures from 1932-1935, Institute of Bank- 


in, London. (London: Pitman. 1935. Pp. 333. 7s. 6d.) 
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Defcits and Depressions. By DAN THRooP SMITH. (New York: Wiley. 
1936. Pp. vil, 264. $2.50.) 
The author undertakes “to investigate the relations between Treasury 
fnancing ms the economic system, with particular reference to the condi- 
’ The history and mechanics of Treasury re- 
lations to the money snahoct are rapidly reviewed in introductory chapters. 
Because of the tendency to apply the experience with deficit financing during 
the war to the current situation there follows a brief discussion of the 
theory and effects of these earlier policies. As the title indicates, however, 
the author’s main interest is in the theoretical aspects of deficit financing 
ring a depression. In spite of fairly successful generality of statement his 
preoccupation with current policy is apparent, and accounts for a certain 
lack of balance presently to be noted. 
The central bes: around which the discussion rev olv es is wend Can 


ageteg ate of consumer spending without producing or ie ar mal- 
idjustments which will require later correction? In dealing with the multi- 
farious aspects of this problem the author has performed a useful service 
n widening the range of topics usually discussed in this connection. For 
eample, among the objects of government expenditures are included not 
only public works and relief payments, but also purchases of stock in banks 
with impaired capital, payments to retire marginal land, loans to industry 
ind railways, and others. Similarly, the usual easy assumption that govern- 
ment borrowing must either divert funds from other uses or result in credit 
expansion is somewhat elaborately qualified in several directions. The dis- 
cussion of the implications for central bank policy, particularly as regards 
clegibility requirements, of treasury expenditures which on the one hand 
increase member bank bond accounts, and on the other, result in considerable 
direct loans to industry, gives a new turn to this well worn topic. 

However, for those looking for sustained analysis and new theoretical 
insight the results are somewhat disappointing. One of the chief threads of 
emphasis is the fairly obvious point that a decrease in velocity may nullify 
the best efforts of the government even where there occurs a net increase in 

eposits. But, aside from noting the familiar arguments about the impair- 

ment of business confidence and the artificial interference with the bond 
ind labor markets, the author attempts to establish no rigorous causal con- 
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(p. 209). 
raised by the foregoing statement deserve 
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rom that universally used in economics and 
teonghaiel this book only in the fact that 
through successive periods the effects of 
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f expenditure that part of the income stream 
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NEW BOOKS 


4:tuaN, G. T. Introduction to federal taxation. (Chicago: Commerce Clearing 


House. 1936. Pp. $1.) 
ANDERSON, B. M. Eating the seed corn: the proposed penalty on corporate sav- 
ings; the background of existing legislation and government policy checking 

e growth of capital and encouraging the growth of debt; the fallacy that 
‘oversaving’’ causes depressions. Chase Econ. Bull., vol. xvi, no. 2. (New York: 
Chase National Bank. 1936. Pp. 37.) 

paar, A. R. and Morris, G. M. Hidden taxes in corporate reorganizations. 
(Chicago: Foundation Press. 1935. Pp. xv, 547. $10.) 
Buck, F. H., and others. Let’s face the tax problem. America’s town meeting of 

e air, no. 26. (New York: American Book. 1936. Pp. 31. 10c.) 

cuav-YiNG, L. The system of Chinese public finance: a comparative study. 
~~ lon: P. S. King. 1936. Pp. xiii, 256. 12s.) 
Earp, W. F. The lord paramount: a review of government in America by tax 
ligarchy. (New York: Dial Press. 1936. Pp. 117. $3.50.) 
FREDERIC, K. A. Taxes and tax trends. Rev. ed. (Washington: National League 
of Women Voters, 726 Jackson Pl., 1935. Pp. vi, 128. 50c.) 
GaNcEMI, L. Politica cor porativa e finanza. (Bologna: Zanichelli. 1936. Pp. viii, 
292. L.15.) 
Te gradual coming of the corporative state in Italy requires a transformation 
e forms of state activity, not least in public finance. Gangemi considers the 
whole realm of public finance in the light of corporative principles, a task hith- 
eto neglected. To point the way, he first reviews the purposes of the fascist 
state as Mussolini enunciated them in 1924, not expressly including purposes 
associated with war, yet still regarding war as an eventuality. 

He then sketches a reorganization of financial administration which would 
partly depend on appropriate legislative enactments. The greater part of his text 
is directed to an examination of the prevailing system of direct and indirect 
taxes. Since 1928 there has been a debate in Italy on the fiscal changes required 

the corporative system; to the positions of the participants in this debate 
he mi devotes a long appendix. 
ROBERT F. FOERSTER 


Lutz, H. L. Public finance. 3rd ed. (New York: Appleton-Century. 1936. Pp. 
xxi, 840. $4.) 
Picou, A. C. Protective and preferential import duties. Ser. of reprints of scarce 
works on pol. econ., no, 2. (London: London School of Econ. and Pol. Sci. 
35. Pp. xiv, 117. 6s.) 
* reprinting Professor Pigou’s brilliant essay, the London School of Eco- 
nomics has earned the gratitude of all serious students of tariff problems. This 
little volume, which had its origin in the discussion of Joseph Chamberlain's 
scheme of imperial preferences, combines the driving force of a polemic with 
he restraint of a scholarly treatise. The analysis of the effect of protective 
ities on the total national income (national dividend) and on its distribution 
nong the factors of production and among economic classes is deductive 
reasoni ng in the best deosiea tradition; but the author, like the best of the 
dl ae ts, eae thoroughly the economic conditions in which his theory 
IS applicable 
He skilf fully utilizes the scanty statistical material of a generation ago in 
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ments. His conclusions, consequently, take o, 
tions, but of common-sense judgments, 

on the winning side. The electorate rejected \, 
Professor Pigou and his fellow econom . 


P. W. Bowe. 
ial system. (New York: Macmillan. 1935 


y's thin volume of little more than 100 pages 
bitious title; but it proves to contain an acute 
function of money in the soviet system. The 
the mechanics of the soviet economy to make 
foreign observer, as, for example, the error of 
to goods shortages, that rising money wages or 
surchasing power for the wage-earner. He tc. 
iin that no single answer can be given to the 
the ruble?”” The ruble has all sorts of values, 
the uses he makes of it. Furthermore, the 
investigation of principles rather than with an 
y with which the principles have been translated 


the use of the ruble as a control. In soviet 

industrial monopolist enables it to use the 

reaching results which in other countries can 

system of taxation, if at all. The ruble 

h permits the authorities to know where the 

sts, although they have no obligation to sell 

it corresponding prices. It provides an in- 

tion of state planning. Efficiency in current 

materials, and all forms of capital develop- 

ment f Although the monetary system is the servant 
of the cen thority, it is made into a very stern taskmaster for 
the indivi (p. 25). Through the management of the ruble, 
nes a supply and demand reconciled. The consumer, 
buffeted a f forces, finds his safety in purchasing durable 


goods whene s, of course, protected by the soviet system 0! 
social insu 

The aut tres the intellectual enjoyment which economists 
have long ting a closed system, one in which the state ol 
the foreigt interactions of discount rates and the balance 
of The complications of such a system in practi 
sulting analysis of the soviet monetary system 
bolition of the rationing system nor the devalua- 
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SHILLER, K. Arbettsbeschaffung und Finanzordnung in Deutschland. (Berlin: 
Junker und Diinnhaupt. 1936. Pp. x, 177.) 
GivERHERZ, J. D. The assessment of real property in the United States. Special 
rep. of N. Y. State Tax Commission, no. 10. (Albany: State House. 1936. Pp. 
xill, 3906. 
ae ) “4 ur securities and federal taxes, 1936 edition. (Chicago: Commerce 
Clearin; g House. 1936. Pp. 119. $1.) 
‘ono; A Annual survey showing bond sales for 1935 by domestic and foreign governments, 
nd municipalities. Vol. 33. (New York: Bond Buyer. 1936. Pp. 151. 
sme ‘tax, employees’ tax, employees’ representatives’ tax, under the act ap- 
August 29, 1935: regulations 93. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1936. 
Pp 35, 5c 
Q 5.50) in the United States, 1933-1935. (New York: Nat. Ind. 
Con f. Board. 1936. Pp. xi, 98. $2.) 
Excise tax on employers under title XI of the Social Security act: regulations 90. 
(W ashington Supt. Docs. 1936. Pp. 66. 10c.) 
Go ernment salary tables, 1936. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1936. Pp. 190. 75c.) 
Prentice-Hall tax diary and manual for 1936. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1935. 
Pp 338.) 
Pubtic finance, 1928-1935. (Geneva: League of Nations. 1936. $3.75.) 
, The Economic Intelligence Service of the League of Nations has resumed 
f wiles ts studies of public finance. The present publication covers the period 1928- 
nore, the 1935 for 15 leading countries. It includes a summary of budget and state 
with an accounts, ie main items of receipts and expenditure, the treasury position, the 
ranslated situation of the public debt and where possible the balance sheet of state 
assets and liabilities. Notes are given on the budgetary system illustrating the 
In soviet principles applied. 
a can 64! estate tax limitation. (Chicago: Nat. Committee on Real Estate Taxation 
yer of the Nat. Assoc. of Real Estate Boards. 1935. Pp. 46.) . 
sere ther MME RéPort on the Import Duties act Inquiry (1933). Part Il. The iron and steel 
— trades, the engineering and vehicles trades, the non-ferrous metals trades, the 
Se a fal timber, paper, clay and building materials trades, and a general summary state- 
ype ment. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1936. Pp. xii, 262. 4s. 6d.) 
develov. alin 12¢ Revenue act of 1935: the full text of the Act as enacted, with an explanation 
» aeeeel f its new provisions. Indexed. (Chicago: Commerce Clearing House. 1935. 


laa ‘ of California, 1936 edition. (Sacramento: State Board of Equaliza- 
936, $2.50.) 
w of the State of New York as of November, 1935. Indexed. (Albany: 
‘eng imerce Clearing House. 1935. Pp. 217.) 
ed States Board of Tax Appeals: reports. Vol. 32. February 1, 1935, to 
re t 31, 1935. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1936. Pp. 1395. $2.50.) 
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S. The negro question in the United States. (New York: Internat. 
036, Pp. 224. $2.) 
Malthus and the population problems of today. Reprint from the 
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Journal de yoise de Statistique, 1935, no. 4. (Budapest: [p, 
primerie S A. 1936. Pp. 39.) 7 
In this onsiders the relation of the individual to i. 
nation and nation to nation in the field of demography In 
dividual it leads to a rate of population growth and to ; 
density of | t onsonance with the collective interest of the sta 
Or nation nomic and social interests of a group may lead 
to a rate of th not in consonance with the national and tacj,! 
interests of refore the state must interfere in the field of populi. 
tion grow ough use of force. The “family or the mothe 
should not ntraception” until each has supplied the numbe 
of children ic interest.” Security and justice to political groups 
and interna be assured only in proportion as it becomes pos. 
sible to esta national population policy cartel” designed to secure 
through p rld equilibrium of races, languages, power, and 
access to t of yielding a living. Most of Dr. Balas’s views 
are open t rected against his earlier work by A. B. Wolfe 

(Am. Eco 1933, pp. 766-69). 

JOSEPH J. SPENGLER 
HOFFMANN nd nations of the Pacific area and their problem 

(New York 1936. Pp. 539. $1.96.) 

LABRIOLA. A 1 civilisation: l’ Occident et les peuples de couleu 

(Paris: Mi 6. Pp. 382. 20 fr.) 

RuUBINOW, | il aspects of marriage and divorce. Pamph. set 
no. 3. (Phi n Acad. of Pol. and Soc. Sci. 1936. Pp. 44. 50c.) 
Tarr. D.R.H 1 study of international movements. (New York 

Ronald. 19 10. $4.) 

WILLCox, O it home. (London: Allen and Unwin. 1935 

Pp. 279. ] 

Mortality sta nnual rep. of the Census Bureau. (Washington 

Supt. Docs p2.25.) 

11 Problems and Reforms 
Toward Soci in Explanation of the Social Security Act and a 
Surve} ves. By EVELINE M. Burns. (New York: Mc 
Graw-H iii, 269. $2.00.) 

In fulfillis this book “to explain what the Social Security 
act means to man or woman,” the author has succeeded at: 
mirably in n ted measure interesting and understandable 
The book ffective aid in enhancing the public's compre 
hension of tl v. But in combining in a popular treatise 4 
“survey of tl nherent in the Act, the author has assumed 2 
difficult task. ] that one’s “conclusions are innocent of the 
nicely balanc with which experts habitually safeguard their 
omniscience ssen the awful responsibility which a writer 
must accept he public concerning the accomplishments. 
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shortcomings, and alternatives of an elaborate legislative program so soon 
after its enactment. In the pioneer surroundings of American social insur- 
ance, the most “innocent” conclusion is in danger of losing its scalp once 
it wanders outside the stockade. 

Yet Professor Burns has woven her way through the maze of conflicting 
theories and opinions with a delightful facility. The book is not only 
stimulating but, at times, almost breathtaking as it speeds through such 
heavy traffic as insurance techniques, tax incidence and economic incentives 
with the deft competency of a motorcycle policeman going to a fire. It is 
only natural that a startled pedestrian should make a few comments despite 
the high public purpose which is served. 

The book reiterates the inadequacy of the Social Security act. On the 
premise “that social security will be achieved only when the economic 
security of the individual is insured in ways which commend themselves to 
the masses of the community as being just and fair and which disturb the 
smooth running of the economic order as little as possible” the Act is 
judged to be hardly deserving of its name. The bold attempt made by 
Congress to reflect the inarticulate desires of the people and yet to avoid 
disturbance to our economy seems to have been far too meager. In the testing 
of accomplishments of the legislation, the welter of constitutional, political, 
and administrative difficulties faced by those responsible for its enactment, 
and still faced by those who must enforce its provisions, are somewhat 
lightly treated. The emphasis of the book is that of ‘“‘welfare economics” 
and not of “political economy.” 

The absence of adequate federal standards in those sections of the Act 
which relate to state action is justly criticized. The failure to recognize the 
necessity of employing general taxation in some part in financing unem- 
ployment and old age benefits receives deserved condemnation. But the 
realities of American political prejudice which caused these shortcomings 
are not brought home to the reader. The chapters on states rights, ad- 
ministration, and constitutionality do not carry the conviction that gives life 
to the quick sketches of other aspects of the legislation. It is a little stagger- 
ing to read even in a comparison to relief that the administrators of un- 
employment compensation plans “have to exercise little or no discretion 
and do not need any special knowledge of local conditions and standards.” 
The economic arguments for a national administration of unemployment 
compensation or the use of the subsidy device are very convincing, but the 
doubts of the constitutional lawyer, the politician and the administrator can- 
not be overcome by economic logic alone. 

The national system of old age benefits established by the Act receives 
more praise than blame. The author attacks the vulnerable financial policies 
inherent in the program but assumes too readily that the taxation and benefit 


features of the Act have set up a closed financial system. In revising the plan 
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Who owns America? A new declaration of ind 
Mifflin. 1936. Pp. x, 342. $3.) 
sign. (London: P. S. King. 1935. Pp. xiii, 263 


ment of the Social Security act: a selected |; 
Princeton Univ. Industrial Relations Section. 1936 
B. P. Child welfare in Virginia. (Sweet Briar, Vi 
Pi 7R ) 

uman affairs: an inquiry into the nature of th 
laims, heats, tempers, distempers, dogms 
n human affairs are discussed and into the 
1 ind reason into processes of discussion 

Pp. vii, 124. $1.75.) 
H. E., editors. Current problems of public policy 
(New York: Macmillan. 1936. Pp. vili, 527. $3.) 
material dealing with current problems of 
platforms, regulation of utilities, holding 
labor, social security and national planning. Its 
ial committee of the American Political Science 


(New York: Norton. 1936. Pp. 319. $3.) 
ruction activity as reflected in the construction 
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oFFMAN, H. C. American foundations: a study of their réle in the child 
welfare movement. (New York: Association Press. 1936. Pp. 224. $3.) 
ROWTHER, J. G. Soviet science. (New York: Dutton. 1936. Pp. x, 342. $4.) 
ROWTHER, S. The only real security: an interview with Henry Ford. Deserted 
village no. 7. (New York: Chemical Found. 1936. Pp. 24.) 

uLVER, D. C. Methodology of social science research: a bibliography. (Berke- 
ley: Univ. of California Press. 1936. Pp. x, 159. $2.) 

‘The selection is made from materials published in English since 1920, 
excluding the fields of psychology and education. 

)e MicHELIs, G. World reorganisation on corporative lines. (New York: 
Adelphi. London: Allen and Unwin. 1935. Pp. 312. $3.75.) 

DEsVERNINE, R. E. Democratic despotism. (New York: Dodd Mead. 1936. 
Pp. xi, 243. $2.) 

DimrrorF, G. The legal system of German fascism: reply to Herr Ribbentrop. 
(New York: Workers Lib. Pubs. 1936. Pp. 14. 2c.) 

Douciass, B. W. The New Deal comes to Brown County. (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday. 1936. Pp. 86. 50c.) 

ENGELS, F. The housing question. (New York: International Pubs. 1935. Pp. 
103. $1.) 

The publishers state that this book, though written in 1872, is now made 
available for the first time in English. Engels, in the introduction to the second 
German edition in 1877, explains that he wrote the three articles incorporated 
in this volume for the Leipzig Volkstaat in answer to a series of anonymous 
articles by an author who later proved to be Dr. A. Mulberger, and a later 
series by Dr. Emil Sax. It is a polemic against Proudhonism and an emotional 
statement for orthodox Marxism. 

The volume is not without interest to economic historians, but contains no 
thesis of importance except the traditional socialist argument that the promo- 
tion of housing reform, home ownership, and rural domestic industry are not 
fundamental and that the solution of the housing problem and of the exploita- 
tion of labor in general can be accomplished solely through putting a stop to 
the appropriation by the bourgeoisie of the surplus value ‘one by labor 
and through proletarian seizure and control of the means of production. 

JAMES ForpD 


Feperict, L. Sanzioni. (Turin: Einaudi. 1936. Pp. 173. L. 12.) 

The author works from a general economic discussion of sanctions to the 
specific problem of the economic effects of the sanctions applied against Italy. 
Although political implications are not discussed, his emphasis Se the un- 
fortunate economic consequences for the sanctionist countries makes the first 
section read like an attempt, by economic reasoning, to dissuade other coun- 
tries from the application of sanctions against Italy. He warns that the dis- 
tuptive effect of sanctions upon the international flow of goods and services 
is not temporary but lasting. He argues with reason that such measures neces- 
sarily give marked impetus to the development of a controlled economy in a 
country faced by the problem of defense against an economic boycott and 
deplores the economically undesirable results which must flow from the forced 
improvisation of such government control of economic life. 

_ The latter half of the book is devoted to an analysis of the effect of sanc- 
tions upon Italy. This is carried out on the basis of an examination in detail 
of Italian production, exports and imports. Necessarily such a study devotes 
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considerable attentior <tent to which the non-sanctionist countries can 
replace sanctionist co ; both as export and as import markets. In this 
connection the Unit lays a large part in the author’s calculations. 
The problem of substitutes, of the rationing of productive capital, of the 
shifting emphasis in | yn and consumption also receive lengthy treat. 
ment. The author cos ; that, although Italy will suffer seriously from GREEN 
sanctions in many res} t will be able to resist them strenuously because picte 
it pOssesses Or can obta rly rdequate supplies of everything that is required Pror 
for the satisfaction of entary needs of life and for the conduct of the HARRIS 
war—foods, basic textiles, sources of motive power. Many consump. Nati 
tion goods will have t nomized, others foregone entirely. But the author, Mun 
who at many points ompletely his claim to scientific objectivity, finds HEGEM 
such sacrifice insignif the face of the “iniquitous” attack upon Italy's (Ne 
honor. HERRII 
JOSEPH J. SENTURIA McG 
HICKS, 
FLANDERS, R. E. Plat imevrica. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1936. Pp. ix, Jou? 
118. $1.) Hous 
Chapters on raising the farm standard of living, unemployment, business asa 
risk, and neglected ¢ ts of recovery, with a final chapter presenting a plat. Ht DSO 
form. The author emphasizes the need of increased production, and for this _ York 
end large profits in production operations. —— 
§ erg. 
Forp, J. Slums and hou vith special reference to New York City: history, _M 
iti licy. With 1 ollaboration of KATHERINE Morrow and in th 
nd ppendix, mainly architectural, by 1. N. latter 
PHELPS STOKES. Vols. I and II. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1936. men 
Pp. xxili, 508; x, 51 )3. $10, the set.) with 
GILFILLAN, S. C. Ts logy of invention: an essay in the social causes of carele 
technic invention a f its social results, especially as demonstrated in risen 
the history of the sI 120: Follett Pub. Co. 1935. Pp. xiii, 185. $2.) direct 
The author present interesting thesis that invention is the result as well fexib 


as a cause of socia tutions, that the inventor as such is but a tool of fate of de 
and that there is n element; for inventions can be predicted by social Th 
forces which make nevitable. He insists that there have not been more Sli 
than a dozen abru} tions, that great inventors are myths and the result all 
only of good adver Fixed capital and specialized labor skills incline man rate 
to resist inventions nnovations. However, an inner culture sets the goals chanes 
for which the inv ntrives the appropriate tools of civilization. The Whil 
author evidently has nuch influenced by Ellsworth Huntington's theories premi 
of climate and civili for he says that “it is closely along that isotherm pane 
(50°F.) that alm inventions are made today.” their 

The tract ends wit! of elaborate recommendations as to the appointment 

of a national comm o look into the patent situation, asserting that recent 
reports by the Am Bar and the National Research Council were wholly KRIGE. | 
inadequate. Reade y have difficulty following some of these arguments 1936, 
and may be confused onstant reference to the 38 “‘social principles of LAIDLER 
invention” which w eneralizations supported by evidence in the com: Pp. 5: 
panion volume I” hip LANDIS, 
EpwIn S. BURDELL Pp. 3: 
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GuTNER, E. E. and SPAHR, M. The growth and problems of our nation. 8th 
year. (New York: Charles E. Merrill. 1935. Pp. xii, 297.) 

Gray, R. O. and HUNTER, W. L. Index to 2,500 books on industrial arts educa- 
tion and vocational industrial education, 1820-1934. (Ames: Iowa State Coll. 
of Agric., Industrial Arts Dept. 1935. Pp. 108. 75c.) 

Green, H. W. Standards of living in the Cleveland metropolitan district as de- 
picted by the federal real property inventory, 1935 report. (Cleveland: Real 
Property Inventory, 1900 Euclid Ave. 1935. Pp. 695.) 

Harris, J. P., editor. Social security: a symposium of articles reprinted from the 
National Municipal Review for March and April, 1936. (New York: Nat. 
Municipal League. 1936. Pp. 100. $1.) 

HEGEMANN, W. City planning and housing. Vol. 1. Historical and sociological. 
(New York: Architectural Book Pub. Co. 1936. Pp. 257. $3.75.) 

HerrING, E. P. Public administration and the public interest. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1936. Pp. xii, 416. $3.75.) 

Hicks, G. John Reed: the making of a revolutionary. With the assistance of 
JoHN STUART. (New York: Macmillan. 1936. Pp. 402. $3.50.) 

House, F. N. The development of sociology. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1936. 
Pp. viii, 456. $4.) 

Hupson, J. W. Why democracy: a study in the philosophy of the state. (New 
York: Appleton-Century. 1936. Pp. xiv, 246. $2.) 

KeRSHNER, H. E. The menace of Roosevelt and his policies. (New York: Green- 
berg. 1936. Pp. xii, 132. $1.) 


Mr. Kershner argues briefly but with feeling for a comprehensive reform 
in the dominant political and economic policies of the United States as the 
latter are expressed in the program of the present political administration. The 

menace of Roosevelt’’ is essentially the injection of government into business 
with accompanying increases in price rigidity. Presentation involves a somewhat 
careless handling of statistical data to prove that (1) hourly wage rates have 
risen too rapidly in the — since 1932; (2) existing unemployment is a 
direct result of this condition; (3) government interference in this country 
is responsible for the present status of our foreign trade; and (4) price in- 
flexibility resulting from selfishness and government intervention is the cause 
of depression and remains a continuing hazard to recovery. 

The volume concludes with a proposed “constructive” involving 
balancing of the federal budget, return to a simple gold standard divorced from 
all monetary ‘‘tinkering’’ and credit manipulation, and a concerted but volun- 
tary movement designed to avoid monopolistic tendencies, especially those 
characteristic of labor organizations, and thus to reduce inflexibility of prices. 
While few economists might find serious fault with the author's major 
premises, couched as they are in general terms, fewer still could pag his 
assumption that individuals and groups can be expected voluntarily to forego 
their own interests in a philanthropic movement for the general welfare. 

DALE YODER 


Krice, E. J. The social system of the Zulus. (New York: Longmans Green. 
1936. Pp. 420. $9.50.) 

LaiDLerR, H. W. A program for modern America. (New York: Crowell. 1936. 
Pp. 528. $2.50.) 

ar: B. Y. A primer for consumers. (New York: Association Press. 1936. 
32. 10c.) 
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Lewis, E. A. Home acts and housing act. (Washington: Supt. Docs, 
1935. Pp. 64. 10c.) 

Lipsett, C. H. Effeci industrial recovery. (New York: Atlas Pub 
Co. 1935. Pp. 72.) 

Logs, H. Productio? (New York: Basic Books. 1936. 106. 50c.) 

Luccock, H. E. Ch» ind economic change. (New York: Abingdon. 
1936. Pp. 208. $2.) 

MACMURRAY, J. Cre 1 study of the relation of Christianity to com. 
munism. (New Y« tion Press. 1936. Pp. 168. $1.50.) 

McNair, A. D. Colle y. an inaugural lecture. (New York: Macmillan, 
Cambridge, Englar ty Press. 1936. Pp. 42. 75c.) 

Deals with inter tions 

MANGOLD, G. B. P ild welfare. 3rd ed. (New York: Macmillan, 
1936. Pp. xvi, 549. $3.) 

MILLSPAUGH, A. C. icy and crime control. (Washington: Brook- 
ings Institution. 1 i, 263. $2.) 

My ers, G. America record of contrasts. (New York: Ives Wash- 
burn. Distributed | ( Found. 1935. Pp. x, 408. $3.75.) 

NEUMEYER, M. H. N ER, E. S. Leisure and recreation: a study of 
leisure and recreati d gical as pects. (New York: A. S. Barnes. 
1936. Pp. 415. $3 

OcHSNER, E. H. Soc: (New York: Stechert. 1936. Pp. 231. 50c.) 

Orr, J. B. Food, he report on a survey of adequacy of diet in 
relation to income. (Lon Macmillan. 1936. Pp. 72. $1.) 

This study, mac nd in 1935, under the direction of the Rowett 
Research Institute n original inquiry and in part a compilation of 
already existing data tal food consumption, consumption by income 
groups, and the stat 1 of different income groups. 

The population | into six income classes and the adequacy of 
the diets of each « licated by family expenditure data, was tested by 
standards compile beling of the United States Bureau of Home 
Economics. These e generous so far as existing knowledge goes. 
It was found that ndards the diets of the two upper classes only 
were entirely adeq vas found also that in a number of cases and respects 
the state of health of d of health and growth of children was lower in 
the lower income such deficiencies are not, of course, assumed to be 
due to diet alone 

These findings w <pected. Their significance so far as they relate 
to health is obviously yr importance. The problem is one calling for 
thorough-going att the United States as well as in England. 

Caution is neede before we accept a conclusion suggested in this 


) propaganda: the assumption that to remedy 


study that could eas 
lower income groups should be made the same 


the situation the « 


as the adequate dic per income groups. Adequacy of diet is as much 
a matter of educat ; of income. There has been a tendency in the 
United States as well as in England to test diets by very liberal standards and 
then to conclude t ies must be met by the use of more expensive 
foods. More exper 1ire more people to be engaged in agriculture, 
hence this conclusi ; been popular with agriculturists. The real question 
is, however, what best use of economic resources from the point 0: 


consumption i” } resources are spent for food, less are available 
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for other aspects of family living. The total problem of consumers’ welfare 
must be regarded broadly; there is danger in the influence of special pro- 
duction groups. 

ELIZABETH E. Hoyt 


OxHoLM, A. H. The small-housing scheme of the City of Stockholm. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1935. Pp. 34. 5c.) 

PERRET, ]. Le cancer du chémage: toxiques, narcotiques et remédes. (Paris: Les 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1936. Pp. xi, 212. 12 fr.) 

RosAHN, B. G. Housing management: its history and relation to present day 
housing problems. (New York: National Municipal League. 1935. Pp. 32.) 

RusseLL, W. F. Liberty vs. equality. (New York: Macmillan. 1936. $2.) 

SAND, R. Health and human progress: an essay in sociological medicine, (London: 
K. Paul, Trench, Trubner. 1935. Pp. x, 278.) 

ScHMIDT, E. P. Old age security. Day and hour ser. no. 14. (Minneapolis: Univ. 
of Minnesota Press. 1936. Pp. 32. 25c.) 

SHOTWELL, J. T. On the rim of the abyss. (New York: Macmillan. 1936. Pp. xiv, 
399. $3.) 

SiMKHOVITCH, M. K. The settlement primer: a handbook for neighborhood 
vorkers. 2nd ed. (New York: Nat. Fed. of Settlement. 1936. Pp. 68. 50c.) 

VAN KLEECK, M. Creative America: its resources for social security. (New 
York: Covici Friede. 1936. Pp. x, 353. $3.) 


This indicts the evils which the possessive spirit has brought into American 
life, and then considers the creative forces which can develop a new society. 
The three most promising of these forces are apparently a militant labor 
movement, social work, and scientific management. It is not quite clear why 
the two latter should be included so prominently, unless it is because of the 
author's earlier pursuits and interests. The future toward which these forces 
are supposed to be working is only described in general terms, except that it 
is apparently to be modeled largely upon the example of the Soviet Union. 


PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


Vernier, C. G. and HuRLBUT, J. B. American family laws: a comparative study 
f the family law of the forty-eight American states, Alaska, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii (to January 1, 1935). Vol. Ill. Husband and wife. 
(Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press. 1935. Pp. xxix, 684.) 

Ware, C. F. and MEANS, G. C. The modern economy in action. (New York: 
Harcourt Brace. 1936. Pp. xi, 244. $1.20.) 

Watson, F. Housing problems and possibilities in the United States. (New 
York: Harper. 1935. Pp. 100. $1.25.) 


Out of his experience in the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and as 
Acting General Counsel for the Federal Housing Administration, Watson has 
drawn up a compact general study on the subject of housing. The first 66 
Pages, covering nearly 8 of the 12 chapters, offer the recent, brief, general 
statement on American housing. The remainder of the book covers the author's 
personal contribution to the solution of the housing problem in the field of 
mortgage financing, and his recommendations with regard to the government 
housing program. 

The major argument of the volume is for the abandonment of the mortgage 
banking system and national mortgage associations as a method for making 
locally held mortgages saleable and liquid. “An adequate source of funds 
means some method of tapping the currency issuing power. This the federal 
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This we could also do by a direct grant of Currency 

se. The American financial mind being what it is 

to use the federal reserve system which we a 

' This argument, appearing on page 79, js 

es. “By a mortgage discount system and by the 

system, two of the three needs of our mort. 

t lending practices and true liquidity, are attained. 

ning into the investment market and provision for 
en areas, remains. 
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Etudes économiques: théses présentées a la “Licence en Sciences Commerciales’ 
en mai 1935. Vol. V. (Montreal: L’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales. 
1935. Pp. 429. $5.) 


This is a collection of essays written by undergraduates in preparation for 
the degree granted by the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales de Mon- 
treal. The papers discuss a wide range of topics, including consumers’ codpera- 
tion with special reference to the economic development of French Canada, 
French Canadian groups in Canada, the economic and social rdle of profes- 
sional associations, economic factors in the expansion of Japan, the American 
market for newsprint, the apple cider industry, and the hot-house industry in 
Quebec, movements of population in Canada during the twentieth century, 
the Richelieu region, holding companies’ abuses and remedies. Each paper 
presents extensive information and a bibliography although they vary widely 
in completeness and merit. The present volume has a stronger nationalistic 
bias than its predecessors. In honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the open- 
ing of the school a large number of photographs illustrating its diverse in- 
terests are included and will be welcomed by all interested in commercial edu- 
cation. 


H. A. I. 


Federal Social Security act: unemployment insurance, old-age pensions, payroll 
taxes, as approved August 14, 1935. (New York: Commerce Clearing House. 
1935. Pp. 32.) 

Income a economic progress. Public affairs pamph. no. 1. (Washington: Public 
Affairs Committee. 1936. Pp. 34. 10c.) 

An introduction to medical economics: an outline. Rev. (Chicago: American 
Medical Assoc. 1935. Pp. 108. 25c.) 

Methods of achieving economic justice: a syllabus. Prepared by Sub-Commission 
A of Commission III of an All Friends Conference. (Philadelphia: Friends 
Book Store, 304 Arch St. Pp. 46. 15c.) 

Prepared under the direction of Professor J. Russell Smith. Paragraphs dis- 
cuss the depression, scarcity economy, declining standard of living, planning, 
codperation, security. References for reading are given. 


Ohio liquor control act and other laws relating to intoxicating liquors, annotated, 
1935. Containing all laws to November 1, 1935, and annotations from state 


and federal courts. (Cleveland: State of Ohio Dept. of Liquor Control. 1935. 
Pp. 80.) 


Reme und angewandte Soziologie: eine Festgabe fir Ferdinand Ténnies zu 

oe achtzigsten Geburtstage. (Leipzig: Hans Buske. 1936. Pp. vii, 403. 
M.12.37.) 

The Social Science Research Council: annual report, 1934-1935. (New York: 
Social Sci. Res. Council. 1936. Pp. 51.) 

The social studies curriculum. 14th yearbook. (Washington: Dept. of Superin- 
tendence, Nat. Educ. Assoc. 1936. Pp. 478. $2.) 

A statistical survey of public opinion regarding current economic and social prob- 
lems as reported by newspaper editors in the fst quarter of 1936. Stud. no. 
222. (New York: Nat. Ind. Conf. Board. 1936. Pp. 64. $1.) 

Subsistence homesteads. Prepared by the International Housing Assoc. (New 
York: Stechert. 1936. Pp. 112. $2.50.) 
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View points on econ issues and their relation to rural life, 1935. 
(New Brunswick: | Rural Econ., Rutgers University. 1935. Pp. 250. 


$1.) 


rance and Pensions 
NEW BOOKS 


BERMAN, E. Life ; il examination. (New York: Harper. 1936, 
Pp. 180. $2.) 

BLACK, J. D., and « aspects of unemployment insurance and old- 
age security. Pers (New York: American Manag. Assoc. 1936, 
Pp. 51. $1.) 

DorMAN, M. J. A y: an explanation of the Townsend plan. (New 
York: Putnam’s $1.) 

FRANCIS, B. H. and | D. G. What will social security mean to you? 
(Cambridge, Mas nst. for Econ. Research. 1936. Pp. 64. $1.) 
GILBERT, M. and ‘ E. A. Life insurance: a legalized racket. (Phila- 

delphia: Marlow Pp. 205. $2.50.) 

Hicks, M. F., comp , under the W orkmen’s Compensation act, 
with indices and Vols. I and II. (Boston: State House. 1935, 
Mimeographed. ) 

Jones, F. R., comy rkmen’s compensation laws in the United 
States and territ itions. 14th ed., November 1, 1935. (New 
York: Assoc. of ¢ Surety Executives. 1935. Pp. xxxvi, 692.) 

Kix MILLER, W. / for payroll taxes, Social Security act, state 
laws. (Chicago: | ress. 1936. Pp. 271. $3.) 

MaGEE, J. H. Gene (Chicago: Business Pubs. 1936. Pp. xiii, 584 
$4.) 

MILLER, A. V. T/ t and its effect on publishers. Address be- 
fore the America ts Publishers Assoc., New York City, April 23, 
1936. (New Yor! Newspaper Pubs. Assoc. 1936. Pp. 20.) 

Rocers, H. E. Mz 13 1 handbook for legal, accounting, per- 
sonnel and fina requirements of federal and state unem- 
ployment insura? pension laws. (New York: Whittlesey Pub 
Co. 1935.) 

THOMPSON, L. A [he Townsend old-age pension plan: list of refer- 
ences. (Washingt f Docs. 1936. -Pp. 8, mimeographed. ) 

WALKER, M. L. 7 in analyzed. (New York: Tax Policy League 
1936. Pp. 19. 25 

California Unemp! ict, with summary. Approved June 25, 1935 
(New York: Pret 5. Pp. 30.) 

Comparative analy American insurance companies, as of De- 
cember 31, 1935 [ ; G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 1936.) 

The factory mutua ng primarily a history of the Manufacturer: 
Mutual Fire Insu y, the original of the factory mutual companies, 
during its first (Providence: Manuf. Mutual Fire Insur 
Co. 1935. Pp. 384.) 

Federal and state u urance (payroll taxes): ex planation of the 
law ; Federal Social § leral regulations, charts and forms, indexed 
(Chicago: Comme House. 1936. Pp. 123. $1.) 

The health service i repared by the committee of six of the Calt- 
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fornia medical association, pursuant to instructions of the House of Delegates 
{ the California Medical Association, and submitted to the Interim Committee 
n Investigation of the High Cost of Sickness of the Senate of the California 
legislature. (San Francisco: Calif. Medical Assoc. 1935. Pp. ix, 49.) 

Report of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee on remuneration 
limit for insurance of non-manual workers. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 
1936. Pp. 36. 6d.) 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
NEW BOOKS 


Bruce, I. C. and EIcKHOFF, E. The Michigan Poor law: its development and 
administration with special reference to state provision for medical care of the 
indigent. Social serv. monog. no. 23. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1936. 
Pp. xii, 292. $2.50.) 

CreEcH, M. Three centuries of Poor law administration: a study of legislation in 
Rhode Island. Social serv. monog. no. 24. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 
1936. Pp. xxii, 331. $3.) 

GeBHART, J. C. Federal relief—what next? (New York: Nat. Economy League. 
19306. Pp. 26.) 

SHAFFER, A., KEEFER, M. W. and BRECKINRIDGE, S. P. The Indiana Poor law: 
its development and administration with special reference to the provision of 
tate care for the sick poor. Social serv. monog. no. 28. (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1936. Pp. x, 378. $3.) 

Squire, W. W. T. Charities and corrections in Connecticut. Conn. Tercentenary 
Commission Committee on Hist. pubs. 57. (New Haven: Yale Univ. 1936. 
Pp. 29. 25c.) 


Socialism and Cooperative Enterprises 


NEW BOOKS 


BeveRIDGE, W. H. Planning under socialism, and other addresses. (New York: 
Longmans Green. 1936. Pp. 155. $1.60.) 

BITTELMAN, A. Going left: the left wing formulates a draft for a program for 
the Socialist Party p the United States. (New York: Workers Lib. Pubs. 1936. 
Pp. 46. 5c.) 

Brower, E. The communist position in 1936. (New York: Workers Lib. Pubs. 
1936. Pp. 14. 2c.) 

CHAPPLE, J. B. La Follette road to communism—must we go further along that 
: ad? A book of facts, evidence, photographs. (Ashland, Wis.: Author. 1936. 

p. 258. $2. 

CROWTHER, J. G. Soviet science. (New York: Dutton. 1936. Pp. 352. $4.) 

FowLer, B. B. Consumer coéperation in America: democracy’s way out. (New 

_ York: Vanguard. 1936. Pp. 313. $2.) 

STALIN, J. Marxism and the national and colonial question. Translated from the 

Russian. (New York: International Pubs. 1936. $2.) 

WarBasse, J. P. Codperative democracy through voluntary association of the 
people as consumers. 3rd ed. (New York: Harper. 1936. Pp. xiii, 285. $2.50.) 

Program of the Communist International, together with its constitution. (New 
York: Workers Lib. Pubs. 1936. Pp. 94. 10c.) 
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discussed and warnings given against hasty conclusions. Part 3 of this volume 
deals with methods of making estimates such as extrapolation and sampling, 
and points out possible sources of error. The barometer of business conditions 
of the Berlin Institute of Business Cycle Research is explained extensively. 
(Wagemann, incidentally, is the head of the Institute and the barometer is his 
own creation). Care is taken to point out specifically the limitations of the 
barometer in making forecasts. The final chapter deals with the nature of 
statistics, the question as to whether it is a science in itself or just a method, 
and with the | of big numbers. 

Whenever Wagemann treats purely statistical issues the explanation is clear; 
but the philosophical background of statistics which is quite extensively treated, 
does not seem to lend itself readily to popular discussion. 

WOLFGANG STOLPER 
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Nankai index numbers, 1935 (or commodity-prices at wholesale, cost of living, 
foreign exchange rates, and quantities and prices of imports and exports). 
(Tientsin: Nankai Inst. of Econ. 1936. Pp. xi, 47.) 
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MATUOKA, K. An early | Z exchange standard in Japan. Kyoto Univ. Econ. 
Rev., Dec., 1935. Pp. 2 

OHLIN, B. Can the gold earn from the sterling block's experiences? Index, Svenska 
Handelsbanken, Mar., 1 

PARKINSON, J. F. Social cre. ent in Alberta. Australian Quart., Mar., 1936, 

PRESTON, H. H. Rugged Nn Banking, May, 1936. Pp. 3. 

SHENOY, B. R. Professor I idarkar Id export fallacies. Indian Jour. Econ., Jan, 
1936. Pp. 12 

SINGER, K. The currency Jour., June, 1936. Pp. 15. 

SMITH, L. The zloty, 1! Econ., Apr., 1936. Pp. 39. 

STEINER, W. E., and ot tive banking for savings banks. Bankers Mag., May, 
1936. Pp. 9. 

——————.. Deposit insurar r mutual savings banks. Bankers Mag., June, 1936. Pp. 7. 

SzyMczaK, M. S. The n« reserve. (To be continued.) Savings Bank Jour., Apr, 
1936. 

Warp, R. L. Are the gold 1 rtaxed? So. African Jour. Econ., Mar., 1936. Pp. 12. 

WiLuiaAMs, A. E. Empire cu ind exchanges. Bankers’ Insur. Manag. Mag., June, 
1936. Pp. 9 

WILLMAN, F. A. The An unt market. Bankers’ Insur. Manag. Mag., Apr., 1936 
Pp. 7. 

Woos ey, J. B. The per in for the insurance of bank deposits. So. Econ. Jour., 
Apr., 1936. Pp. 25 

Wyatt, W. Supervisory federal reserve system. Am. Inst. of Banking Bull. 
Apr., 1936. 

A century of joint stock bar tish Bankers’ Mo., Apr., 1936. 

Die Entwicklung des int , Geld- und Kapitalmarktes und der Markte einzelne 
Lander wahrenad des Ja Jahrb. f. Nationalék. und Statistik, May, 1936. Pp. 35. 

The franc and its backgroun nomist (London), Apr. 4, 1936. 

Governments and central bar Economist (London), Mar. 28, 1936. 

Les opérations de la Banq: France en 1935. Rev. de Sci. et de Légis. Finan., Jan.-Feb.- 
Mar., 1936. Pp. 13. 

The progress of banking ir tin and Ireland during 1935. Bankers’ Insur. Manag. 
Mag., June, 1936. Pp 

Recent gold movements ana lopments, Fed. Res. Bull., May, 1936. Pp. 5 

Savings and investment. | Y. Trust C 

What is inflation? Guarat May 25, 1936. Pp. 4. 


Public Finance, Taxation and Tariff 


ANDERSON, B. M., JR. Ea ed corn, Chase Econ. Bull., May 12, 1936. 

BOECKEL, R. M. Deficit a t. Editorial Research Rep., May 2, 1936. Pp. 17. 

CLapER, W. A. Peculiar ur federal taxes. Jour. Accountancy, May, 1936. Pp. 16. 

Erros, A. and ZIEFERT, M <ation of alcoholic beverages. Taxbits, Apr., 1936. 
Pp. 10. 

FLEISCHMAN, J. Decrease n the federal budget by unification of existing taxes. 
Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., A Pp. 5 

KAMBE, M. State officials ana n. Kyoto Univ. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1935. Pp. 16. 

McDoweE Ll, E. C., Jr. 7 French, American, Current Hist., May, 1936. 

MacGrecor, D. C. The bu debt in Canada, Canadian Jour. Econ. and Pol. 
Sci., May, 1936. Pp. 1 

Macy, C. W. Property ta ns in the United States. Buli. Nat. Tax. Assoc., May, 
1936. Pp. 3 

MANNING, R. E. State ta n, 1 Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., May, 1936. Pp. 1. 


NEuBERGER, R. L. The trap Am. Fed., June, 1936. Pp. 4. 
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patcH, B. W. Federal taxes on consumption. Editorial Research Rep., Apr. 17, 1936. Pp. 14. 

putps, C. F. State discriminatory chain store taxation. Harvard Bus. Rev., Spring, 1936. 
Pp. 11. 

one E. P. Should governments ever borrow? Tax Mag., May, 1936. 

SinoMI, S. The pivot of local finance reform. Kyoto Univ. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1935. Pp. 32. 

SpeNGLER, E. H. The increment tax versus special assessments, Bull. Nat. Tax. Assoc., 
May, 1936. Pp. 4. 

THoRPE, M. America: tax-destroyed. Tax Digest, Apr., 1936. 

WarrEN, W. C. The reduction of income taxes through the use of trusts. Michigan Law 
Rev., Apr., 1936. Pp. 32. 

The budget. Bankers’ Insur. Manag. Mag., May, 1936. Pp. 13. 

The budget speech of Mr. Chamberlain in full. Bankers’ Insur. Manag. Mag., May, 1936. 
Pp. 17. 

( ra government in the United States, 1933-1935. Conf. Bd. Bull., June, 1936. Pp. 2. 

tional finances of the United Kingdom. Conf. Bd. Bull., June, 1936. Pp. 4. 

ixation. Congressional Digest, May, 1936. 

‘ax changes contained in the revenue bill of 1936. Tax Mag., May, 1936. 

Tax opinion survey. Taxbits, May, 1936. Pp. 10. 


Population and Migration 


BEVERIDGE, W. Marriage and birth seasons. Economica, May, 1936. Pp. 29. 

LotKA, A. J. The geographic distribution of intrinsic natural increase in the United States 
and an examination of the relation between several measures of net reproductivity. Jour. 
Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1936. Pp. 22. 

Pierre, R. J. La population du globe. Jour. des Econ., Mar.-Apr., 1936. Pp. 10. 

PoLLAK, H. P. European population growth since Union. So. African Jour. Econ., Mar., 
1936. Pp. 42. 

SHIPTON, C. K. Immigration to New England, 1680-1740. Jour. Pol. Econ., Apr., 1936. 
Pp. 15. 

SINGER, H. W. The “courbe des populations.” Econ. Jour., June, 1936. Pp. 10. 

WiinzBuRGER, E. On the comparability of death rates. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1936. 
Pp. 5. 


Social Problems and Reforms 


AuLD, G. P. The federal Social Security act. Jour. Accountancy, May, 1936. Pp. 24. 

Bates, H. C. U. §. housing authority. Am. Fed., May, 1936. Pp. 5. 

BEARD, C. A. Corporations and natural rights. Va. Quart. Rev., July, 1936. Pp. 17. 

Bishop, W. Seeking social security. Nation’s Business, May, 1936. 

Burns, A. F. The Brookings inquiry into income distribution and progress. Quart. Jour. 
Econ., May, 1936. Pp. 48. 

Cotm, G. and LEHMANN, F. Public spending and recovery in the United States. Soc. Re- 
search, May, 1936. Pp. 38. 

Comisu, A. Capacity to consume. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1936. Pp. 5. 

CUMMINS, E. E. Workers’ education in the United States. Social Forces, May, 1936. Pp. 9. 

FLEISCHMANN, J. Financing low-rent housing in Germany. Jour. Land and Pub. Util. Econ., 
May, 1936. Pp. 6. 

Gaver, A. D. The effectiveness of public works as a recovery expedient. Index, Svenska 
Handelsbanken, May, 1936. Pp. 15. 

GREBLER, L. House building, the business cycle, and state intervention: II. Internat. Lab. 
Rev., Apr., 1936. Pp. 11. 

GREEN, W. Houses for workmen, Am. Fed., May, 1936. Pp. 9. 

HoMAN, P. T. The pattern of the New Deal. Pol. Sci. Quart., June, 1936. Pp. 24. 

_— AM, C. W. Low-cost housing in the United States. Harvard Bus. Rev., Spring, 1936. 
p. 13. 
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Munrvz, E. E. The scational agency. So. Atlantic Quart., Apr., 193¢ THI 
Pp. 13 

NoveMBER, H. B. 7 imerican worker. Am. Fed., June, 1936. Pp. 14, 

PETTERSON, G. S. A nomic survey of the region of the Mankato Stat Studen 
Teachers College. § At 1936. Pp. 17 mg 

STEINER, J. F. Social security and American traditions. Social Forces, May, 1936. Pp. 7. The fi 


TAKATA, Y. An anal Kyoto Univ. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1935. Pp. 39. 
The Constitution int ury. Annals Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., May, 1936 
Pp. 211 


not regu 
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The dwelling shortage Weekly Report, German Inst. for Business Research oy 
Apt 22, 1936 Sup Fifth 
Sixth 
Housing. Congressiot 

} Seven! 
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Fightl 
Ninth 


Tenth 

[Insurance and Pensions Elevei 

Twell 

DANIELS, H. J. Insur na, Brazil, and Chile. General Legal Bull., Dept. of Thirt 
Comm., Apr. 30, 1 Fourt 
DEWEY, J. Savings ba n Massachusetts. Bull. Harvard Bus. School Alumo Fiftee 
Assoc., May, 1936 Sixtec 
FELDMAN, H. Admin ura? Personnel Jour., Jan.-Feb., 1936. Pp. 11. Sever 
Eight 

Nine 

Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures Twer 

Twer 

HARVEY, O. L. n relief. Social Forces, May, 1936. Pp. 3. 
Twet 

Socialism and Codperative Enterprises +e 

e 

PASSFIELD, Lorp. Sor resent position and prospects (with discussion) Twe 
Internat. Affairs, M Twe: 
TRUPTIL, R. J. The e Soviet Russia, 1917-1936. Lloyds Bank Ltd. Mo Twe 


Twe 
Thir 
Thir 
This 


Rev., Apr., 1936. P 
Consumers’ codperat 1935. Mo. Lab. Rev., May, 1936. Pp. 10 


Statistics and Its Methods - 
1e 


ATHANASSIADIS, C. N ndex économiques (en grec). Rev. des Sci. Econ. 


univer: 
et Finan., Sept.-Dec Titles 
FERGER, W. F. Distin rice and purchasing-power index numbers, Jou that sé 
Am. Stat. Assoc., Ju ; in the 
HARBESON, R. W. Ind nd public utility valuation. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, The 
1936. Pp. 13 
PEARSON, E. S. Stati ndustry in Great Britain. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc, 
June, 1936. Pp. 6 
WHITMAN, R. H. T/ demand for a producer's good as illustrated by the 
demand for steel. } 36. Pp. 15. Mose: 
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PAUL 
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Russi 
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THIRTY-THIRD LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Students whose period of continuous non-residence exceeds three years are omitted 
from the list. The last date given is the probable date of completion. 
The first list of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all members, but 
t regularly bound in the publications. The subsequent lists have appeared in the pub- 
ications as follows: 


bate 


= 


Second list, 1905, in third series, vol. vi, p. 737. 

Third list, 1906, in third series, vol. vii, no. 3, supplement, p. 43. 
Fourth list, 1907, in third series, vol. viii, no. 2, supplement, p. 43. 
Fifth list, 1908, in the Bulletin for April, 1908, p. 69. 

Sixth list, 1909, in the Bulletin for April, 1909, p. 16. 

Seventh list, 1910, in the Bulletin for March, 1910, p. 12. 

Fighth list, 1911, in the Review for March, 1911, p. 212. 

Ninth list, 1912, in the Review for June, 1912, p. 519. 

Tenth list, 1913, in the REviEw for June, 1913, p. 527. 

Eleventh list, 1914, in the Review for June, 1914, p. 524. 

Twelfth list, 1915, in the Review for June, 1915, p. 476. 

Thirteenth list, 1916, in the REview for June, 1916, p. 499. 

Fourteenth list, 1917, in the Review for June, 1917, p. 485. 
Fifteenth list, 1918, in the Review for June, 1918, p. 459. 
Sixteenth list, 1919, in the REVIEW for June, 1919, p. 433. 

Seventeenth list, 1920, in the Review for September, 1920, p. 692. 
Eighteenth list, 1921, in the REview for June, 1921, p. 388. 
Nineteenth list, 1922, in the REviEw for June, 1922, p. 380. 

Twentieth list, 1923, in the Review for September, 1923, p. 571. 
Twenty-first list, 1924, in the Review for September, 1924, p. 601. 
Twenty-second list, 1925, in the Review for September, 1925, p. 593. 
Twenty-third list, 1926, in the Review for September, 1926, p. 556. 
Twenty-fourth list, 1927, in the Review for September, 1927, p. 574. 
Twenty-fifth list, 1928, in the Review for September, 1928, p. 589. 
Twenty-sixth list, 1929, in the Review for September, 1929, p. 533. 
Twenty-seventh list, 1930, in the Review for September, 1930, p. 574. 
Twenty-eighth list, 1931, in the REview for September, 1931, p. 582. 
Twenty-ninth list, 1932, in the Review for September, 1932, p. 561. 
Thirtieth list, 1933, in the Review for September, 1933, p. 560. 
Thirty-first list, 1934, in the Review for September, 1934, p. 573. 
Thirty-second list, 1935, in the Review for September, 1935, p. 614. 


The present list specifies doctoral dissertations completed and accepted by the various 
universities, and, in cases where a* publishing company was reported, this has been given. 
Titles not marked ‘“‘completed’’ are assumed to be still in preparation. It will be noted 
that some thesis titles in the field of sociology are omitted, inasmuch as a list is published 
in the American Journal of Sociology. 

The list represents the status of the several theses on May 1, 1936. 


Theory and Its History 


Mosrs ABRAMOVITZ, A.B., Harvard, 1932. Studies in the dynamics of competition. 1937. 
Columbia. 

PauL Barnett, A.B., Howard College, 1926. The development of American business cycle 
theories, 1860-1900. 1937. Chicago. 

RussELL H. BAuGH, B.A., Southwestern State Teachers, 1924; M.A., Wisconsin, 1926. 

Economic equilibrium in theory and practice. 1936. Wisconsin. 
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JAMES HENRY BREDIN, Ph.D., N western, 1935. Statistical measurement of the elasticit, 
of demand with speci ence to wheat. Accepted. ‘ 


ALLEN BUCHANAN. Met! temporary economics: the psychological approach. 193¢ 
California. 

SUNE LEONARD Carison, A.B., Stockholm, 1932. The theory of depreciation and replace. 
ment of capital. 193 

SAMUEL TIEH CHANG, A.B., George Washington, 1927; A.M., Columbia, 1929, Economic 
theories of Kuan Tz: Columbia 

Lioyp E. Devo, A.B., O ite, 1923; A.M., 1925. Some aspects of the theory of cos, 
variation. 1937. Mz 

Rose Director, Ph.B., ‘ 32. The concept of capital in the classical economics 
1936. Chicago. 

EDWIN Wooprow EcKA \.B., Marshall, 1930; A.M., Duke, 1935. The economic 
of W. Stanley Jevon uke 

MILTON FRIEDMAN, A.B., Rutgers, 1932; A.M., Chicago, 1933. The economic theory 
of commodity stocks Chicago or Columbia. 

EUGENE ALLAN GILMOR! B.A., Wisconsin, 1924; M.B.A., Harvard, 1926. An analysis 
of the monetary theory of Hawtrey, Keynes, Robertson. 1935. Wisconsin. Completed. 

LEIBITH GOLDENBERG, | »., Liége, 1925; M.A., Chicago, 1929. The economic explana. 
tions of the present dey ’. Northwestern. 

Ear C. HALD. Monetary es of Hawtrey. 1937. California. 

ALBERT GAILORD HAr \.B., Harvard, 1930. Anticipations, business planning, and the 
cycle. 1936. Chicag 

PANG CHEN HUANG, M.B.A., New York, 1927. Dr. Sun Yat-Sen’s principle of livelihood 
a critical inquiry int tities. 1935. New York. Accepted. 

JOHN KENNETH LANGUM a | rado, 1933; M.A., Minnesota, 1936. The equilibrium 
concept in business-< 1938. Minnesota. 

GAULT W. LYNN. Monet ; of J. M. Keynes. 1937. California. 

KATHLEEN MACARTH \.B., Manitoba, 1928; A.M., Chicago, 1934. The economic 
ethics of John Wes 1g 

JoHN W. McMAHAN, B 1931; M.S., 1932. The measurement of profits. 1937 
Illinois. 

C. A. Moyer, B.S., M 1931; MS., Illinois, 1932. Economic problems of the use of 
producers’ durable g Illinois 

R. M. NoLeNn. The d f laissez-faire in the United States. 1936. Washington Uni- 


versity. 

EARL ROBERT ROLPH, B.S ter, 1931; M.A., Princeton, 1932. The theory of capitaliz- 
tion. 1936. Cornell 

Puitip P. SCHAFFNER, A.B., Princeton, 1933; M.A., Ohio State, 1936. The clearing prin- 
ciple and money the Ohio State. 

GEORGE JOSEPH STIGI B.A.. Washington, 1931; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1932. The 
development of m tion theory out of the theory of subjective value, 1870- 
1894. 1936. Chicas 

TsuNG-Yu SUN, Ph.B., ¢ 20, 1925; M.S., Columbia, 1935. Chinese monetary theories. 
1936. Columbia. 

MICHAEL WERMEL, B.S New York, 1931; M.S., Columbia, 1932. A critical 
history of the develoy ron law of wages. 1938. Columbia. 

JOHN Burr WILLIAMS, S.B., H rd, 1923; M.B.S., 1925. The theory of investment value 
Harvard. 

REX SHELTON WINS A B., Simpson, 1923; A.M., Illinois, 1929. A study of types 
of approach found t American economic literature with special reference to th 
organic and pragmat North Carolina. Accepted. 


Economic History and Geography 


HEIMAN Bratt, A.B., | 19; A.M., Chicago, 1921. Economic background of the 
Franco-Russian allias Columbia. 
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Lyman D. BOTHWELL, A.B., Arizona, 1933; A.M., Michigan, 1934. Puerto Rico's economic 
evelopment, 1836-1936. 1937. Michigan. 

ion ALTON BurDINE, A.B., Texas, 1926; A.M., 1926; A.M., Harvard, 1933. Regulation 
of industry in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee before 1875. Harvard. 

Miron BuRGIN, B.S., Harvard, 1929. The economic and financial history of Argentina. 
Harvard. 

\MaupE CARMICHAEL, Ph.D., Radcliffe, 1935. The plantation system in Arkansas, 1850- 
1876. Accepted. 

Tames JOSEPH CARNEY, JR., A.B., Harvard, 1931; A.M., 1933. The Spanish colonial sys- 

tem. 1937. Duke. 

tames LEA CaTE, Ph.D., Chicago, 1935. The Norman conquest and Anglo-Continental 
trade. Accepted. 

FRANCES SERGEANT CHILps, A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1925; A.M., Columbia, 1927. Economic 
and cultural activities of the French émigrés in the eastern United States. 1936. Columbia. 

loun T. CULLITON, B.A., Saskatchewan, 1926; M.A., McGill, 1927. Economic basis of 
western Canada. 1937. McGill. 

CLARENCE H. DANHOF, A.B., Kalamazoo, 1932; A.M., Michigan, 1933. The structure 
of American economic society, 1850-1860. 1937. Michigan. 

So. DAVISON, A.B. and A.M., Wisconsin, 1930; A.M., Columbia, 1932. Workingmen’s 
colonies in Kansas during the ’70’s as a means of escaping from the industrial system. 
1936. Columbia. 

WmtAmM HENRY DEAN, Jr., A.B., Bowdoin, 1930. The theory of the geographic location 
of economic activities (with special reference to problems of historical change). Harvard. 

Grorcre A. Douc as, A.B., Michigan, 1926; Ph.M., Wisconsin, 1930. The economic 
history of Frederick County, Maryland. 1936. Johns Hopkins. 

BERNARD DRELL, Ph.B., Chicago, 1931; A.M., 1934. Democracies in conflict: agrarianism 
and industrialism in the Jeffersonian era. 1936. Chicago. 

W. H. DuBBERSTEIN, Dipl., Concordia Theological Seminary, 1930; A.M., Chicago, 1931. 
Prices and interest rates in Babylonia. 1936. Chicago. 

LowELL LaszLo Ecker, Ph.D., Harvard, 1936. The reconstruction of Hungary. Accepted. 

EDWARD FUHLBRUEGGE, Ph.B., Chicago, 1922; A.M., 1923. New Jersey finances during 
the American Revolution. 1936. New York. 

| A. GaTHiNGs, A.B., Furman, 1925. American policy with respect to the property of alien 
enemies. 1937. Chicago. 


FG. R. Hucues, A.B., Nebraska, 1929. Land ownership in ancient Egypt. 1936. Chicago. 


HaroLp H. HuTCHESON, A.B., Richmond, 1933. Tench Coxe. 1936. Johns Hopkins. 

SISTER MARIETTA (JENNINGS), A.B., St. Catherine’s, 1919; A.M., Columbia, 1925. The 
pioneer merchant of Missouri, 1809-1829. 1936. Columbia. 

E. S. JOHNSON, A.B., Baker, 1918; A.M., Chicago, 1932. The natural history of the central 
business district. 1937. Chicago. 

VERNON Davip KEELER, Ph.D., Chicago, 1935. The commercial development of Cincin- 
nati to the year 1860. Accepted. 

THoMaAs A. KNOWLTON, B.A., Maine, 1933; M.A., 1934. The economic future of New 
England. 1937. Wisconsin. 


| Miriam Kottier, A.B., Hunter, 1925; A.M., New York, 1927. Jewish merchants in co- 


lonial America. 1936. New York. 
ROBERT KEEN LAMB, Ph.D., Harvard, 1935. The development of entrepreneurship in 
Fall River, Massachusetts, 1813-1859. Accepted. 


Wu LIAM STEWART LEsTER, Ph.D., Kentucky, 1934. The Transylvania Colony. (Published 
by Samuel R. Guard, Spencer, Indiana. ) 


p SHAW LiverMoRE, A.B., Dartmouth, 1922; M.B.A., Harvard, 1924. Early speculative land 


companies and associations. 1936. Columbia. Accepted. 


| Ross ALLAN McReyno ps, Ph.D., Chicago, 1935. History of the United States post office, 


1607-1931. Accepted. 


LARENCE Hovey MATTERSON, Ph.D., Harvard, 1936. The English Levant Company in the 
eighteenth century. Completed. 
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BENJAMIN N. NEI f the City of New York, 1931; A.M., Columbia 
1933. The doctrine fth and thirteenth centuries. 1936. Columbia. 

MarION L. Rice, A.! 1931; A.M., 1932. John Holker: a study of French 
business activity in 4 American Revolution. 1936. Chicago. 

ROBERT J. SCHNEIDE A. W gton, 1928; M.B.A., 1929. Distribution of wealt), 
and income in fout N York State, 1855. 1936. Yale. 

WARREN CANDLER S \.B., Duke, 1934. The French glass industry, 1640-1749 
1938. Chicago 

CATHERINE H. SMITH, A Scott, 1922; A.M., Chicago, 1927. Social and economic 
factors in British imy 1880's. 1936. Chicago. 

ROBERT T. THOMPSON, A.B., Wake Forest, 1917; A.M., 1918. The eastern merchant, 1799. 
1840. 1936. Colum 

P. M. VAN ARSDELL, | y of Illinois, 1927; M.S., 1921. Some historical aspects 
of productive bor: Accepted. 

HAROLD FRANCIS W1 \.B., Southern California, 1924; A.M., 1926; A.M.. Har. 
vard, 1935. Edwa biography. Harvard. Accepted. (Published by Old 
Corner Bookstore 

FLORENCE M. Wool! B., Vermont, 1918; A.M., Columbia, 1927. The town pro- 
prietors in Vern ! (Published in the Columbia Studies in History 


Economics, and Pu 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 


H. P. ALSPAUGH, B.A., | 1928; M.A., 1929. The marketing of meat and its 
products. 1936. O 

FRED HOBSON ARN‘ y, 1925; A.M., 1928. The Agricultural Adjustment act 
as applied to cott f crop control. 1936. North Carolina. Accepted 

IRA W. ARTHUR, B.S., | 16; M.S., 1927. Public regulation of livestock market. 
ing. 1937. Minne - 

DEAN W. BLACKBUR! nsas, 1930; M.A., Iowa State, 1931. Policies in liandling 
the public d nsin, 

GEORGE EDWIN BRITN saskatchewan, 1929; M.A., Toronto, 1934. Standards of 
living in the agricu uities of Saskatchewan. Toronto. 

ARTHUR C. BUNCE, B.S.A wan, 1926; M.S., Wisconsin, 1935. Economic national- 
ism and the farmer 

FRANK WICKER Bu! B.A nto, 1930; M.A., Harvard, 1934. The Canadian grain 
trade. Toronto. 

WAYNE CASKEY, Ph.! M.S., Illinois, 1933. Economic significance of plans 
for marketing wh the United States. 1936. Illinois. Accepted. 

LINDSAY ALEXANDER rD, B.S., California, 1920; M.S., 1932. Analysis of methods 
of conducting farm ors tudies with special reference to California conditions 
1936. California 

LAWRENCE A. CUSACK, | 1922; M.A., 1930. The operation of the federal farm 
loan system with | nce to the federal land banks. 1936. Iowa. 

WILLIAM H. DANK! M sota, 1929; M.S., 1931. An economic analysis of the 
cost and utilizati pplied by horses on Minnesota farms. 1936. Ménnesoia 

ByrON C. DENNY, B State, 1930; M.S., Rutgers, 1931. Transportation of farm 
products. 1937. 

W. T. J. EASTERBR’ \., Manit 1933; M.A., Toronto, 1934. Agricultural credit 
in Canada. Toront 

FRANK L. FLEMING, B s State, 1914; M.S., Wyoming, 1928. An evaluation of 
the economic benef f the adjustment program for corn and hogs. 1937 
Minnesota. 

Mary FLue, A.B., I \.M., Columbia, 1934. Minnesota farmer-labor party 
1936. Columbia. 

VERNON CLIFFORD Fox B.A katchewan, 1928; M.A., 1929. The control of wheat 
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[LIAN FRANCES GATES, A.B., British Columbia, 1924; A.M., Clark, 1926; A.M., 
Radcliffe, 1930. Canadian land policy, 1837-1867. Radcliffe. 

SaMUEL J. GrLBERT, B.S., Kansas State, 1921; M.S., Wisconsin, 1932. Utilization of 
Wisconsin crop land by soil areas. 1937. Wisconsin. 

Gupert T. GUSTAFSON, B.A., Iowa, 1926; M.A., 1927. Relation of Wisconsin's geographic 
pattern to land use. 1937. Wisconsin. 

Tuomas ROWAN HAMILTON, A.B., Washington and Lee, 1917; M.S., Columbia, 1924. An 
economic study of the sheep and wool industry. 1938. Columbia. 

C. W. Haucn, B.S., Ohio, 1916. The relation between the retail price of fruits and vege- 
tables and quality. 1938. Ohio State. 

Ropert R. HorNER, A.B., Michigan, 1926; A.M., 1927. Determination of dairy product 
prices. 1937. Michigan. 

R. W. HupeLson, B.S., Illinois, 1912; A.M., 1915. An economic study of land value. 
1937. Illinois. 

Ernest Lorp INwoop, Ph.D., California, 1936. Price stabilization in copper. 

H. G. KENESTRICK, B.S., Ohio, 1919. Some economic factors affecting the establishment of 
former all day students of vocational agriculture in farming. 1936. Ohio State. 

HarALD C. LARSEN, B.S., South Dakota State, 1929; M.S., Kansas State, 1930. Relation 
of land income to land value in Wisconsin. 1937. Wisconsin. 

Orson G. LLoyp, B.S.A., Utah Agricultural, 1910; M.S., Kansas State, 1930. Participation 
of farm landlords in the management of central Indiana farms. 1937. Wisconsin. 

joun W. Lucas, B.S., Ohio State, 1929; M.A., 1935. Marketing problems of the bituminous 

coal industry. 1937. Ohio State. 

EDMOND STEPHEN MEANY, JR., Ph.D., Harvard, 1936. The history of the lumber industry 
in the Pacific Northwest. Accepted. 

RICHARD E. Moony, B.S., Rutgers, 1925. Marginal land in the sand area of central Wis- 
consin. 1937. Wisconsin. 

ArTHUR NEWELL Moore, A.B., Harvard, 1923; A.M., 1925. History and problems of agri- 
cultural credit in the South. Harvard. 

HERBERT CARPENTER Morse, A.B., Oberlin, 1932. Milk control. 1937. Columbia. 

Scott P. NAN, B.A., Park, 1923; M.A., Chicago, 1931. A study of agricultural credit 
facilities in China. 1937. Pennsylvania. 

THEODORE NORMAN, A.B., Harvard, 1930; A.M., 1932. Government aid and regulation of 
agriculture since the war. Harvard. 

Haze A. PULLING, Ph.B., Chicago, 1930; A.M., 1931. Social factors in the small-holdings 
movement in England, 1870-1907. 1937. Chicago. 

WILLARD P. RANNEY, B.S., Illinois, 1917; M.S., 1928. An analysis of the effect of price 
changes on the factors affecting earnings on selected dairy farms in southeastern Min- 
nesota. 1937. Minnesota. 

STANLEY RAPPEPORT, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1934. Cotton tenancy in Arkansas. 1938. Johns 
Hopkins. 

ARTHUR HUBER REDFIELD, B.A., George Washington, 1913; M.S., 1925. Nationalism in 
the international petroleum trade. 1938. American. 

Grorce A. SALEE, B.S., Illinois, 1925; M.S., Minnesota, 1928. An economic study of the 
utilization of labor on Minnesota farms. 1937. Minnesota. 

Ear B. SmitH, B.A., Central, 1931. Marketing of dairy cattle. 1937. Wisconsin. 

Roy JAMes SMITH, B.S., South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
1933; M.S., South Dakota State, 1934. Problems involved in the establishment of small 
farms. California. 

HENRY BAKE STEER, B.S., Cornell, 1914; M.F.S., 1915. Stumpage prices in the United 
States. 1937. American. 

SAM H. Tompson, B.S., Minnesota, 1914; M.S., Iowa State, 1923. Economic trends in 
the marketing of Iowa livestock. 1937. Minnesota. 

Harry C. TRELOGAN. B.S., West Virginia, 1931; M.S., Minnesota, 1933. Imperfect com- 
petition in agriculture. 1937. Minnesota. 

JaMes Epwarp Warp, Jr., Ph.D., Virginia, 1935. Thomas Jefferson's contribution to 
American agriculture. Accepted. 
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DonaLp E. CHuRCH, A.B., Nevada, 1926; A.M., California, 1929. Federal control of 
motor carriers. 1937. Michigan. 

yD. Cover, B.S., lowa, 1930; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1931. Joseph Bartlett Eastman: his 
views and influence in railway regulation. 1935. Illinois. Accepted. 

Watpo CRIPPEN, A.B., Washburn, 1927; A.M., Chicago, 1932. The Kansas-Pacific Rail- 
road: a cross-section of an age of railroad building. 1937. Chicago. 

ELEANOR FRANCES DOLAN, Ph.D., Radcliffe, 1935. The effect of rapid transit on land 
value and building construction in Boston, Cambridge and Arlington, 1900-1930. Ac- 
cepted. 

I E FITZGERALD, A.B., Superior State Teachers, 1927; M.A., Iowa, 1930. Some aspects 
of railroad finance since 1929. 1936. Illinois. 

WitLIAM P. GRUNEWALD, B.A., Coe, 1930; M.A., Iowa, 1931. The development and 
financial history of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and Northern Railroad. 1936. lowa. 

RoBERT MURKLAND HALEY, A.B., Harvard, 1913; M.S., Oregon State, 1927. History of the 
development of electric railroad interurban lines in Indiana. 1936. Northwestern. 

CHARLES LEE HopcGe, A.B., St. Louis, 1925. History of the Boston and Albany Railroad 
to 1869. Harvard. 

Ouiver W. Hotmes, A.B., Carleton, 1922. Stagecoach travel and the staging business in 
American history. 1936. Columbia. 

louN GREENWOOD BROWN HuTCHINS, S.B., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1931. 

 Awerican ships and shipbuilding, 1815-1890. Harvard. 

HaroLp D. Koontz, B.A., Oberlin, 1930; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1931. Railroad de- 
preciation: the relationship of the loss of value of railroad property through age, wear, 
inadequacy and obsolescence to financial policy and public regulation. 1935. Yale. 

Serce G. KOUSHNAREFF, Imperial University of Moscow; B.S., Columbia, 1931; M.S., 
1932. Liability of ocean carriers. 1937. Columbia. 

EL. Lopata, M.S., Washington University, 1931. County aid to railroads in Missouri. 
Columbia. Accepted. 

EpwARD STEPHEN LYNCH, Ph.D., Harvard, 1936. The economics of land transportation 
in New England. Accepted. 

M. J. MANDEVILLE, B.S., Illinois, 1921; M.S., 1922. Study of the United States merchant 
marine between 1920-30. 1936. Illinois. Accepted. 

H. R. MUNDHENKE, B.A., Lawrence, 1922; M.A., Illinois, 1932. Motor vehicle regulation 
in Iowa. 1935. Iowa. Accepted. 

|. BENSON SAKS, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1935. The Baltimore transportation system. 1938. 
Johns Hopkins. 

EMERSON P. SCHMIDT, B.A., North Central, 1923; M.A., Toronto, 1924. The development 
of the street railway industry. 1935. Wisconsin. Completed. 

ARTHUR C. SELKE, Ph.D., North Dakota, 1936. The transportation system of Germany with 
some applications to North Dakota conditions. 

Dattas W. SMYTHE. A study in economic history: East Bay urban transport. 1936. Cali- 
fornia. 

HAMPTON K. SNELL, B.A., Wisconsin, 1935; M.A., 1928. A study of consolidation of 
the trackage of the North Pacific and of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroads 
in parts of Montana. 1936. Yale. 

HERBERT SPERO, B.B.A., College of the City of New York, 1929; M.C.S., New York, 
1931. Railway finance and capitalization since the Transportation act of 1920. Columbia. 

Davin BUDLONG TyLeR, A.B., Williams, 1921; A.B., Oxford, 1926; A.M., Columbia, 
1928. A history of steamship lines in the north Atlantic up to 1902. 1936. Columbia. 

RICHARD HADLEY Waters, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1928; M.A., 1929. Competition of trans- 
portation. 1936. Pennsylvania. 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


AARON Victor ABRAMSON, A.B., West Virginia, 1928; A.M., Brown, 1931. Market satura- 
tion and structural maladjustment in industry. 1936. Brown. Accepted. 
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LEONARD W. ADAM tern, 1924; A.M., Michigan, 1927. Branded B00ds 
and consumer de l in 

IVAR AXELSON, A.M 8. Capital issues and the business cycle. 1937, ¢. 

EMILIO GABRIEL C larvard, 1936. Japanese competition in international 
trade. Accepted 

ACHESON JOHNSTON )., Princeton, 1936. Studies in the process of trade ad. 
justment, with sp the international trade of South Africa, 1886-1934 
Accepted 

W. E. Foutz, A.B M.S., Illinois, 1933. Financial crisis of 1819, 1935 
Illinois. Accepte 

EpGAR HowarD GA 1935. Control of the retail units of chain stores 
Accepted 

M. C. Gay, AB., ( \.M., Michigan, 1931. Tariff bargaining as a part of 
United States cot 36. Illinois. 
Jack GOTTSEGEN, A 28; M.B.A., Harvard, 1930. Tobacco—a study in 
consumption. 1' 
HAROLD M. HAAS 1; M.B.A., Washington, 1931. Social and economic 
criticisms of the 8. Minnesota. 

HENRY GERHARD HIL! A.B., Princeton, 1931; A.M., 1932. The rdle of interna 
tional trade in tl nomy. 1937. Chicago. 

VERA RACHEL REYN \., Saskatchewan, 1934; M.A., 1935. A history of 
commercial relati United States and Canada. 1938. Brown. 

JAcoB KLEIN, A.B 19; A.M., New York, 1931. Economic aspects 
commercial arbit: York 

WILLIAM WIrRT Loc! DePauw, 1927. The foreign trade of China, 1918-1927 
Harvard 

Pritip HANS LOHM California, 1936. Some governmental devices for the 
regulation of for 

CLARENCE DICKIN \.B., Washington and Jefferson, 1932; A.M., 1933 
A quantitative a : is of building cycles in the United States since 
the Civil War. 1 

PaBLo N. MABBU? pT s, 1923; M.S., Wisconsin, 1932. United States 
Philippines trad 

EUGENE F. MELD! ton, 1926; M.A., 1931. Trade barriers between states 
1937. Wisconsin 

ANDREW HuTTON } B., Wisconsin, 1912. Federal control of foods and drugs 
1937. Columbia 

ESTHER ETHEL NI! iffe, 1920; A.M., 1922. International trade under a 
silver standard 

CHARLES A. OrR, A 2. International boycotts. 1938. Michigan. 

WILLIAM R. PABs A t, 1930. Butter and oleomargerine: an analysis 
competing com: mbia. Accepted. 

WILLIAM B, PALMI M n, 1929; A.M., 1930. Post-war American capital move 
ments and the t \ 12an 

JAMES D. Paris, A ; A.M., 1931. Equilibrium in international trade 
1936. Columbia 

JAMES S. PARKER, | M.B.A., Northwestern, 1928. Economic principles and 

~ policies of financ ecurity legislation. 1937. Wisconsin. 

RAYMOND J. PENN, | Falls State Teachers, 1932. Foreign trade in relation! 
agricultural produc n 

VERNON L. PHELP n Commerce, Illinois, 1928; M.S. in Econ., 19 
Economic status of pecial reference to the trade of the United States 
1936. Pennsylvar 

E. STANLEY RECTO 1922: M.A., Wisconsin, 1929. Organized speculation 
with particular functioning on the Chicago Board of Trade. 1936 
Wisconsin 
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D. N. Rowe, Ph.D., Chicago, 1935. A comparative analysis of the historical background 
f the Monroe Doctrine and the open-door policy in the Far East. Accepted. 

\{ARGARET SHAUGHNESSEY, Ph.D., Radcliffe, 1935. A pre-war cycle in British trade, 1885- 
1896. Accepted. 

f. J, SHEPARD, A.B., Colorado, 1922; M.A., Illinois, 1927. History of the wholesale market- 

ing of food in central Ohio. 1937. Ohio State. 

Harotp HasTiNGs SHIVELY, A.B., Ohio, 1913; A.M., Ohio State, 1923. The market 

ractice problem of code adaninisteation. 1936. Chicago. 

«wes WILBERT SNYDER, B.F.A., Pennsylvania, 1924; A.M., New York, 1930. Revival of 
foreign trade during the critical period. 1937. New York. 

WitutaM A. Spurr, A.B., Harvard, 1925; M.B.A., 1928. Japanese business cycle. 1938. 
Columbia. 

EDMUND JEFFERSON STONE, A.B., State College of Washington, 1933; A.M., Brown, 
1935. Economics of the United States government foreign trade promotion. 1938. Brown. 

Henry J. TASCA, B.S. in Commerce, Temple, 1934; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1934. The trade 
reciprocity policy of the United States. 1937. Pennsylvania. 

I IEDA SILBERT ULLIAN, A.B., Radcliffe, 1921; Ed.M., Harvard, 1922. International trade 
und ler planned economics. Radcliffe. 

RuTH WaRFIELD, A.B., Wellesley, 1931. Penetration of American capital into Chile. 
Radcliffe. 

Pau. Wrers, B.S., Michigan, 1929; A.M., 1931. Trends in United States foreign trade 

{ capital movements. 1937. Michigan. 

WARREN FINCH WRIGHT, A.B., Wisconsin, 1921; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1929. Con- 

sumers’ reading habits. 1936. Chicago. 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 


CHARD ABEL-MusGRAVE, Diplom Volkswirt, Heidelberg, 1933. Price fixing. Harvard. 

EpwarD DouGLas ALLEN, B.A., Grinnell, 1930; M.A., Minnesota, 1934. Statistical analysis 
f American investment trusts. 1936. Minnesota. 

|. E. Amos, A.B., Colorado College, 1923; A.M., Illinois, 1928. The economics of cor- 
porate savings. 1936. Illinois. 
HARLES M. ANDERSON, A.B., Johnson Bible, 1916; A.M., Michigan, 1918. The marketing 
f funeral supplies. 1937. North Carolina, 

EDWARD HUTCHINGS ANDERSON, B.S., Virginia, 1923; M.S., Florida, 1928. A synthesis 
of the theories of administrative control organization. 1937. North Carolina. 

Davip Harry ANGNEY, A.B., Idaho, 1932; A.M., Brown, 1934. Foreign, colonial and do- 
minion new capital issues in London, 1914-1935. 1937. Brown. 

Harotp G. Avery, B.S., Nebraska, 1924; M.S., 1925. Fixed asset accounting. 1938. Colum- 


ANDREW Barr, Jr., B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.S., 1924. Cash basis versus accrual. 1937. Yale. 

AnreNnD E. Borr, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, 1936. Mortality in Pittsburgh retail trade. 

HERBERT W. BOHLMAN, B.A., Lawrence, 1919; M.A., Wisconsin, 1922. Cost of distribut- 
ing consumer goods. 1935. Wisconsin. Completed. 

H.O Boorp, B.S., Pittsburgh, 1924; M.S., Washington and Jefferson, 1927. The industrial 
budget: its specific application to the glass bottle industry. 1936. Pittsburgh. 

LEON ARTHUR Boscu, A.B., Hope, 1928; M.A., Illinois, 1930. Government, N.R.A., and 
marketing. 1937. Northwestern. 

WinrieLp Scorr Briccs, B.S., Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical, 1923; M.S., 
Columbia, 1929. Devaluation and appreciation of fixed corporate plant from the stand- 
point of accounting. 1938. Columbia. 

Victor Z. BRINK, B.S. in Business Administration, Nebraska, 1927; A.M., 1929. Internal 
audit policy. 1937. Columbia. 


ge O. Brown, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1935. Quantitative market analysis methods. 
ccepted, 
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Roy J BURROUGHS Ph.! Michigan, 1933. A study of urban real estate mortgage de. 
linquency. (Published urnal of Land and Public Utility Economics, November 
1935.) 

Howarp S. CARPENTER, B.S., Syracuse, 1926. The development of accounting procedure fo; 
public utilities as t n. 1937. Wisconsin. 

CARL M. CiarK, B.A., ¢ 2 Agricultural and Mechanical, 1928; M.A., 1929. Com. 
pulsory marketing throug nder the direction of a single agency. 1937. Wisconsin. 
JOHN C. CLENDENIN, B l , 1925; M.S., California, 1927. Recent legislation on the 

settlement of defau t ntracts. 1935. Accepted. 

RAYMOND VERNON ( rT Oo 2 irkio, 1924; A.M., Chicago, 1932. An analysis of 
surplus, reserves, an ; and the corporation law applicable thereto. 193, 
Chicago. 

Ropert G. DeupreE, A.B., Franklin, 1934. The Baltimore wholesale produce market 
1937. Johns Hopk 

DELBERT JAMES DuNCAN, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1935. The control of stock shortages in 
department stores ur reference to a chain organization. Accepted. 

CHESTER O. EGNER, B.A laf, 1924; M.Ph., Wisconsin, 1932. Rationalization of , 
national economy tion of some of the fundamental bases of the need fo; 
direct and positive nvestment credit. 1936. Wisconsin. 

Roy J. W. Ery, B.S \., Nebraska, 1924; A.M., 1925. National bank stocks as ip. 
vestments. 1937. N 

ErASTus I. FJELpD, B.S M.S., 1922. Balance sheet classification and ter. 
minology. 1936. ¢ 

L. THOMAS FLATLI I lov 1928; M.S., Illinois, 1929. Financial analysis of about 
nineteen public ut mpanies. 1936. Northwestern. 

ROBERT W. FRENCH, A.] ran, 1932; A.M., 1933. American direct investments in 
Canada. 1937. Mi 

RICHARD LANDIS FUNKHAUSER, A.B., Dartmouth, 1930; A.M., Princeton, 1934. Corporate 
income and corpora i policies in their relation to the economic processes of pro- 
duction and consum| Princeton. 

CATHERINE D, GREENE. 1 serman accounting theory. 1937. California. 

C. W. HELMSTADER, B.A., ! ka, 1924; M.A., 1929. A determination of interest rela 
tionships existing ferent types of executives and executive positions. 1936 
lowa 

MALCOLM FARNSW‘ B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.S., 1932. The effect on demand 
of utility merchan g 1936. Northwestern. 

W. Brappock HICKMAN, A Richmond, 1933. The legal control of savings bank in- 
vestments in Massa 1. Johns Hopkins. 

McDONALD KELSO A.B., Mississippi, 1931; A.M., North Carolina, 1932 
Some aspects of the volu: f savings in the South. 1937. North Carolina. 

PauL Ltoyp HoweLt, B.B.A., Washington; M.A., 1934. A history of limited liability as 
applied to busines f tions. 1938. Harvard. 

MICHAEL JAMES JUCI hicago, 1931; A.M., 1932. The objectives and im 
plications of unif t nting. 1936. Chicago. 

STEPHEN J. KENNEDY, A.M., Columbia, 1931. Financing the cotton textile industry 
Columbia. Accepted. (1 1 by Harper and Brothers.) 

DELBERT HARLOW K A B., Illinois, 1923; J.D., Chicago, 1924. A study of in 
vestment counselot heir values and limitations from the investor's point o 
view. 1936. Chicas 

MARSHALL DANA Ki S., Syracuse, 1925; M.S., 1929. Unincorporated investment 
trusts. 1936. Chica 

THEODORE LANG, A.B 1917: M.B.A., 1920. Consolidated statements. 1938. Co 
lumbia. 

Marc C. LEAGER, P 1, 1936. Financial management for highways. (Reprintec 
from Bulletin Ni ng Experimental Station, University of North Carolina.) 

EDWARD L. LLoyp. A critical analysis of modern advertising from 
business and soci points of view. 1935. Iowa. Accepted. 
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RopertT RENIC LOGAN, B.S. in B.S., Arkansas, 1927; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1929. Stock 
exchange control and security regulation. 1936. Northwestern. 

iouN BERRY MCFERRIN, Jr., A.B., Southwestern, 1932; A.M., North Carolina, 1933. An 
analysis of the financial, economic and political operations of Caldwell and Company. 
1937. North Carolina. 

CLARENCE H. McGrecor, B.S. in Education, Emporia State Teachers, 1925; M.B.A. Kan- 
sas. 1932. The development of codperative marketing in Kansas. 1937. Northwestern. 
RutTH Prince MACK, A.B., Barnard; A.M., Columbia. Controlling retailers in the public 

interest. Columbia. (Published in the Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law.) 
RayMOND MARPLE, Ph.D., Columbia, 1936. Capital surplus and corporate net worth. Ac- 
cepted. (Published by Ronald Press Company.) 
srvart B. MEAD, B.S. in Business Administration, Lehigh, 1928; A.M., Michigan, 1929. 
The valuation of security portfolios of financial institutions. 1938. Michigan. 
HeLEN CoRBIN MoNCHOwW, B.A., Mount Holyoke, 1920; M.A., Northwestern, 1928. Sub- 
dividing activity in the region of Chicago, 1871-1931. 1937. Northwestern. 
PrrHAM C. NAHL. A comparative study of retail trading areas in California. 1937. Cali- 
fornia. 
L. Newcomer, A.B., Illinois, 1924; B.S., 1925; M.S., 1930. Trading on the equity 
from the point of view of the investor. 1936. Illinois. 
. ODERBRECHT, Ph.B., Dennison, 1915; M.A., Ohio State, 1931. Functions of the sales 
manager. 1937. Ohio State. 
FpmMuND B. O'Leary, B.S., Ohio State, 1924; M.A., Wisconsin, 1927. Retailer-owned 
voluntary chains. 1937. OAjo State. 
ArpEN BEAL OLSEN, B.S., Utah, 1926; M.S., 1929. The history of Mormon mercantile 
codperation in Utah. 1936. California. 
EpwARD PERAGALLO, B.S., Columbia, 1928; M.S., 1929. Origins of double entry. 1937. 
Columbia. 
Vercit D. REED, Ph.D., Columbia, 1936. Industrial advertising and sales promotion. Colum- 
:, (Published by Ronald Press Company.) 
Roy LestER REIERSON, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1935. Measurement of the price of public 
utility capital, 1919-33. Accepted. 
Witry D. Ricu, Ph.D., Columbia, 1935. The legal rights and liabilities of accountants. 
(Published by American Institute Publishing Company, New York.) 
Davin T. RowLaNnns, B.S. in Education, Pennsylvania, 1926; M.A., 1930. Financing of 
real estate. 1937. Pennsylvania. 
louN B. SCHNEIDER. The San Francisco produce market. 1937. California. 
LAWRENCE SHERRITT, A.B., William and Mary, 1925; M.S., Columbia, 1929. Accounting 
for corpus and income. Columbia. 
FRANK P. SMITH, B.B.A., Washington, 1930. Stock exchange listing requirements. 1935. 
Yale 
RICHARD SAMUEL SPANGLER, Ph.B., Chicago, 1932; A.M., 1933. Functions of a comptrol- 
ler. 1937. Chicago. 
Henry W. SwEENEY, Ph.D., Columbia, 1936. Stabilized accounting. Columbia. (Published 
by Harper and Brothers. ) 
CLARENCE L. VAN SICKLE, BS., Pittsburgh, 1923; M.A., 1935. Economic aspects of cost 
accounting. 1937. Pittsburgh. 
E. G. Watk, B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1931; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1933. Recent govern- 
nental efforts to regulate and revive business in the United States. 1937. Pennsylvania. 
C. M. WurrLo, B.S., North Dakota, 1928; M.S., New York, 1929. The French security 
market, 1919-1927. 1936. Illinois. 
EpwArD FraNcis WILLETT, A.B., Princeton, 1924. The federal Securities act of 1933. 1937. 


Princeton, 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


Water H. Berpatscx, B.A., Wisconsin, 1932; M.A., 1933. The Massachusetts system of 
public utility regulation. 1936. Wisconsin. 
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C. BEVERLEY BENs<« 
1937. Columbia. 
HERMAN K. Brun 
regulation of util 
WILLIAM Roy 
utilities in Penns 
SAMUEL DELBERT ( 


Canadian Manufact 


of a Canadian nat 
ORMOND C,. Corry 
utility holding 
FREDERICK C. DIRK 
capital investment 
ROBERT A. EAST, 
capitalism in the 
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1929; A.M., Colu 


WILLIAM CONRAD K 


WALTER S. LYERLA 
history of public 
PERRY MASON, A.B 
tion. 1937. Mic/ 
JOHN LESTER MILI 
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JOHN PERRY MILL! 
LESTER VIRGIL PI 
GABRIEL A. D. PRI 
ALBERT JAMES SC} 
Accepted 
GEORGE WILLIAM 
coal industry and 
ERWIN STRAUSS, Le 
versity of Frankf 
C. EMERY TROXEI 
of the natural gas 
DONALD STEVENSO}? 
power industry 
FRANK NEWMAN 


operating Costs 


SAM BEAL BARTON 
in the United St 
SAM D. BERGER, B 
1937. Wisconsin 
NELSON M BorRTz 
Labor act of 192 
CHARLES BRAGMAN 
Great Britain t 
H. G. BRAINARD, 
1933-34. 1935 
ROBERT R. R. Bre 
and activities in 
GEORGE P. BRYAN 
a case study in it 
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Economic consequences of engineering work; LAUR! 

193 

Hochschule, Munich; Chicago. Problem of rate EWA 
Columbia. The 

I mics, Pennsylvania, 1929. Regulation of public W.R 
yivanida. tex! 
hewan, 1930; M.A., McGill, 1935. A study of the H. M 

n with special reference to its réle in developmen: wi 
ss. Toronto. ]. He 
as State Teachers, 1925; M.A., Texas, 1927. Public Gu 
1 Gas and Electric System. 1937. Wisconsin. SYLVI 
1931; A.M., Tufts, 1932. Social utilization of 19 
CARR 

1; A.M., Columbia, 1932. A study of American 19 
nary era. 1936. Columbia. EMI 
," 1926; B.S., College of the City of New York in 
nsumption. Columbia. EDIT! 
Harvard, 1936. The German cartel court. Accepted Rh 
State Teachers, 1918; M.A., Chicago, 1929, The FRAN 

n Kansas. 1936. lowa. un 
A.M., 1924. Depreciation and public utility regula. L.¢ 

5; M.A., Wisconsin, 1930. History and regulation JAME 

n. 1936. Wisconsin. ch 
Unfair competitive practices. Harvard. CHAI 

The Federal Power Commission. Accepted en 
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Columbia, 1932. Economic organization of British Ne 
compared. 1937. Columbia. MAR 
Goethe Gymnasium, Frankfort, Germany, 1933; Uni Ai 
; in Germany. 1937. Columbia. Wil 
M.B.A., Northwestern, 1930. Public utility aspects an 
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Mak 

M.A., 1932. History of the child labor movement é 
JOH 
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1! 
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Early unemployment relief and legislation 1s Me 

1937. Columbia. it 
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LAUREN W. Casapay. Labor problems of the salmon canning industry of the Pacific Coast. 
1936. California. 

Fpwarp M. CoHEN, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1918; A.M., Columbia, 1921. 
The independent labour party. 1936. Columbia. 

wR. Curtis, B.S., North Carolina, 1930; M.S., 1931. Some labor problems in the cotton 
textile industry. 1936. Illinois. Accepted. 

H. M. Douty, A.B., Duke, 1931; A.M., Columbia, 1932. The North Carolina industrial 
worker, 1880-1930. 1936. North Carolina. Accepted. 

| Harotp ENNIS, B.A., Cornell College, 1925; M.A., Columbia, 1926. A study of the 
Guffey act with special reference to its bearing upon various labor interests. 1936. lowa. 

SyLVIA FISHBEIN, A.B., Hunter; A.M., Columbia. The industrialization of office workers. 
1936. Columbia. 

Carrie T. GLasseR, A.B., Brooklyn, 1925; A.M., Columbia, 1934. Wage differentials. 
1937. Columbia. 

Emit H. GropBerG, A.B., Bowdoin, 1932; A.M., Clark, 1933. A history of organized labor 
in Massachusetts. 1937. Clark. 

EpirHA Hapcock, A.B., Mount Holyoke, 1927; A.M., Brown, 1931. Labor problems in 
Rhode Island cotton mills. 1936. Brown. 

FRANK A. HANNA, B.A., Oklahoma, 1933; M.Ph., Wisconsin, 1934. Self help among the 
unemployed. 1937. Wisconsin. 

T. C. HeLmreicu, B.S., Illinois, 1931; A.M., 1932. The program of the German govern- 
ment against unemployment, 1930-34. 1936. Illinois. Accepted. 

James WILLIAM HowELt, B.S., Boston University, 1926. Labor organizations in Massa- 

chusetts to 1860. Harvard. 

CuarLes E. KiILLEEN, B.A., St. Norbert’s, 1928; M.A., Wisconsin, 1933. Catholic influ- 
ences upon the American labor movement. 1937. Wisconsin. 

Hans J. LEHMANN, Referedar, Frankfurt, 1924; Assenor, Berlin, 1927. Court interference 
in the internal affairs of labor unions. 1937. Wisconsin. 

RICHARD ALLEN LesTeR, Ph.D., Princeton, 1936. Some aspects of unemployment relief in 
New Jersey. Accepted. 

Marie A. Lipari, A.B., Barnard, 1931; A.M., Columbia, 1933. The padrone system in 
America. 1936. Columbia. 

WiLtIAM HestON McCPHERSON, Ph.D., Chicago, 1935. Collaboration between management 
and employees in German factories. Accepted. 

EDWARD VIEUXTEMPS MILES, JR., B.Ed., Southern Illinois State Normal, 1929; M.A., St. 
Louis, 1934. The American attack on unemployment. 1938. St. Louis. 

Apa BENEY Mirin, A.B., Barnard, 1921; A.M., Columbia, 1933. Extent of and justifica- 
tion for wage differentials. 1937. Columbia. 

KarL HEINRICH NIEBYL, Dept. rer. pol., Frankfurt, 1932. The change in function of Ger- 
man trade unionism during the epoch of imperialism. 1936. Wisconsin. Completed. 

DwiGHT LIVINGSTONE PALMER, A.B., Pomona, 1925; A.M., Chicago, 1926. Pacific Coast 
maritime labor. 1935. Stanford. Accepted. 

Mary A. Prentiss, A.B., Radcliffe; A.M., Columbia. The problem of geographical wage 
differentials with special reference to the Southern differential. 1937. Columbia. 

JOHN REESE RicHARDS, A.B., Pennsylvania State, 1929; M.S., 1931. Industrial unemploy- 
ment and wage loss in decentralized regions and industries of Pennsylvania, 1929-34. 
1936. Chicago. 

Haron S. Roperts, B.S.S., College of the City of New York, 1934. Problems of labor in 
the anthracite coal industry. 1937. Columbia. 

MELVIN J. SEGAL, B.S., Harvard, 1934; M.S., Illinois, 1935. Anti-injunction legislation and 
its effects. 1937. Illinois. 

C. K. Smiru, A.B., Saskatchewan, 1921; A.M., Minnesota, 1931. Post-war developments 
in the British labor party: philosophy and program. 1937. Chicago. 

CralG THOMPSON STOCKDALE, A.B., Wooster, 1931; M.A., Princeton, 1934. Labor rela- 

_tions in the anthracite industry. 1937. Princeton. 

CLEON O. Swayzer, A.B., Wabash, 1925; A.M., Columbia, 1929. Contempt of court in 
labor injunction cases. Columbia. Accepted. (Published in Columbia Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law.) 
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PHILIP TAFT, B.A., Wiscon \ history of the labor movement in the United States 
Volume IV, Labo: ts, 1896-1932. 1935. Wisconsin. Completed. (Published by 
Macmillan Company. ) 

HAROLD FABIAN UNDI \.B., British Columbia, 1930. Labor legislation in British 
Columbia. 1936. Calif 

RuDOLPH W. WISSMAN, M.B.A., New York, 1928; D.C.S., 1932. A.M., Columbia. Fed. 
eral regulation of w tions in American industry. 1937. Columbia. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


J. ACKERMAN, B5., Illis M.S., 1930. An analysis of the operations of the Federal 
Land Bank of St. Loui t ecial reference to Illinois. 1937. Illinois. 

JOHN STUART MILL A B.A., Queen’s, 1929. International monetary factors in the 
depression of 1929 

LOUISE FOWLER ANDERS \.B., Wellesley, 1928. The operation of the gold standard in 
the pre-war period, wit! reference to effects of the business cycle. Radcliffe. 

ROBERT J. BARR, B.S., ‘ g 24; M.S., Wisconsin, 1925. The control of inflation 
1935. Wisconsin. € 

CaRL BERGITHON, B.A., McG ; M.A., 1931. Swedish monetary theories. 1938 
McGill. 

MANOAH LEVANON BIA Columbia, 1933; M.S., 1934. The coGperative credit 
movement in Palesti um bia 

ARTHUR BLASER, Ph.B., M.B.A., Harvard, 1932. Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland. Columbia 

RICHARD J. BostroM, A.B., ¢ f 1922; B.S., Northwestern, 1925; M.B.A., 1927. The 
problem of governm: yanks: the trends and their implications. 1936. Chi- 

HoOwaARD R. BowWEN, B.A le f Washington, 1929; M.A., 1933. The theory of 
gold movements in lig post-war events. 1935. Iowa. Accepted. 

ROBERT W. BRADBURY, A A n, 1926; A.M., Michigan, 1927. Money and banking in 
Mexico. 1937. Mic/ 

C. D. BrReMER, Ph.D., ‘ 5. American bank failures. (Published in Columbia 
Studies in History, I 1 Public Law.) 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN B Ks, A.B., Puget Sound, 1923; A.M., Washington, 1931. Mone- 
tary theories in the states before 1860. 1936. Chicago. 

STEPHEN ADOLPHUS Ph.D., Texas, 1934. A history of banking in Louisiana. 
(Published by Louis t ersity Press.) 

EDWARD GRAHAM CA Virginia, 1935. British monetary policy since 1914. Ac 
cepted. 

EDWARD G. CAMPBEI Prit n, 1933; A.M., 1934. The greenback movement, 
ideas, and leaders, ia 

FRANK S. CARROLL, B.S., eton, 1922: M.S., Columbia, 1932. Financial analysis of 
applications for unsé¢ k t. 1938. Columbia. 

D. R. CAwWTHORNE, A.B., ( getown, 1929; M.A., Ohio State, 1931. Bank credit and 
capital accumulation io State 

ALBERT YU-WeE! CHANG, M.B.A., Michigan, 1930. Cyclical fluctuations in federal reserve 
member bank data by 1937. Chicago. 

JAMES ARTHUR CoBLE, A.B., | is, 1930; A.M., 1931. Demand for gold. 1936. Chicag 

CHARLES G. Coit, A.B., M 1921: A.M., Columbia, 1929. Banking policy and the 
distribution of inc il reference to American national policy, 1929-1935 
1937. Columbia. 

RAYMOND COLTON, B.S f the City of New York, 1921; M.A., Columbia, 1932. 
Mutual savings banks umbia 

ANNABELLE GERTRUDE : 1, Sc.B., New York, 1932; A.M., Columbia, 1935. Col: 
lapse of gold exchang: lards. 1936. Columbia. 

ERNst AuGust DAUER, B Northwestern, 1929: M.B.A., 1930. The banking activities 0! 


the federal governn Northwestern. 
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lofL PARTRIDGE DEAN, A.B., Pomona, 1927; M.B.A., Harvard, 1929. A statistical analysis 

* of cost behavior in the short period. 1936. Chicago. 

Witrrep G. DoNtey. An analysis of building and loan associations in California. 1937. 
California. 

Henry H. EpMISTON, B.A., Missouri, 1928; M.A., 1929. Branch banking policy in the 
United States. 1937. Yale. 

ALLAN J. FIsHER, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1928; Litt.M., Pittsburgh, 1936. The sterling area: 
a study of the international aspects of British monetary policy. 1937. Pittsburgh. 

FRANK HERBERT GANE, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1935. A functional analysis of the double 
liability provision of American banking law. Accepted. 

Morris EUGENE GARNSEY, A.B., Drury, 1928; A.M., Clark, 1929. The Belgian banking 
system. Harvard. 

FrRDINAND GAUDIAN, B.S., Trinity, 1923; M.A., Ohio State, 1926. The development of 
building and loans in Colorado. 1937. Obio State. 

| GoLDBERG-RUDKOVSKY, S.B., Harvard, 1929; A.M., Columbia, 1931. Bank of England 
policy, 1925-1931. 1936. Columbia. 

Apert Otto GrEEF, Ph.D., Harvard, 1936. The commercial paper house in the United 
States. Accepted. 

ExNEst WILSON GrOvE. Lord King’s law of currency. 1937. California. 

Cuartes A. HALES, A.B., Randolph-Macon, 1925. The history of the Baltimore clearing 
lwuse. 1936. Johns Hopkins. 

Car. O. HANSON, B.Ed., Superior State Teachers; M.A., Iowa, 1929. An analytical com- 
parison of national and state banking laws with special reference to provisions relating 
to banking soundness. 1936. Iowa. 

FREDERICK W. HARRISON, A.B., Maine, 1927. A history of investment banking in the 
United States. 1937. New York. 

BRANTSON BEESON HoLper, A.B., A.M., North Carolina, 1915. The three banks of the 
State of North Carolina, 1810-1872: a study in state ownership. 1937. North Carolina. 

FRANK LELAND Howarb, B.S., Kentucky, 1930; M.S., Virginia, 1932. The nationalization 
of silver. 1936. Virginia. 

Mark KEITH INMAN, B.A., Acadia, 1925; A.M., Harvard, 1928. Experience in Canadian 
banking, 1929-1934. Harvard. 

Watrous H. Irons, B.A., Penn State, 1925; M.A., Pennsylvania, 1933. The post-war gold 
standard and the reasons for its breakdown. 1936. Pennsylvania. 

HARRY JOHN JORDAN, B.S., Washburn, 1926; M.B.A., Harvard, 1930. Financing of cattle 
loans. 1936. Northwestern. 

|. W. Keener, B. A., Birmingham Southern, 1928; M.A., Chicago, 1930. A comparison 
and evaluation of central bank policies of the United States, England and France, 1930- 
1936. 1937. Ohio State. 

KENDALL KIMBERLAND, A.B., Columbia, 1929; A.M., 1935. Central bank coéperation. 
1937. Columbia. 

CHARLES P. KINDLEBERGER, A.B., Pennsylvania, 1932; A.M., Columbia, 1934. International 
short-term capital movements. 1937. Columbia. 

Ltoyp H. LANGsTON, A.B., Maryville, 1913; M.S., Columbia, 1920. Commercial bank ac- 
counting. 1937. Columbia. 

PiNG-Kel LEUNG, A.B., Lingnan, 1929; M.B.A., Stanford, 1931. A historical and critical 
survey of Chinese monetary and banking policies. 1936. Southern California. 

CHOH-MING Li. The Chinese currency situation with particular reference to the recent 
fluctuations of silver prices. 1937. California. 

LAURENCE R. LUNDEN, B.A., Grinnell, 1929. The bond accounts of Minnesota country 
banks as a source of liquidity. 1937. Minnesota. 

STEWART M. MARSHALL, B.S. in E.E., Pennsylvania, 1900; M.E., 1910. World production 
and the gold supply. 1937. Columbia. 

ROBERT MERRIMAN. Russian banking system. 1938. California. 

Anaton = B.S., Columbia, 1931; M.S., 1932. The monetary future of silver. 1938. 
Columbia. 

NORMAN THEODORE Ness, A.B., Carleton, 1925; A.M., California, 1927. Bolivia: a study 
in the international movement of capital. Harvard. 
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MILDRED NorTHRO! \ 1922; A.M., 1923. Post-war credit policies of the 
Reichsbank. 193 i 

W. NELSON PEACH, A The security affiliates of commercial banks, 1938 
Jok ns H pkin 

VICTORIA JOHANNE 1, A.B., Smith, 1928; A.M., Columbia, 1932. Further tefle. 
tions on the theor 1. Columbia 

EUGENE WILEY PET? 20, 1935. Forecasting the commodity price level, 
1850 to 1930: an predictions. Accepted. 


COURTNAY HAMILT 


iceton, 1935. The history of Guatemalan currency 
from 1897 to 19 


Victor O. PRALI 1934; M.A., 1935. The sterling area. 1938, Cor. 
meri. 

JOSEPH EDWIN REI t, 1929. Monetary proposals for curing the depression 
in the United Stat Chicago. 

ROLAND I. ROBINS« n State Teachers, 1927; A.M., Michigan, 1929. Na. 
tional bank failu: 1. Michigan. 

LESLIE ROSEBERRY, | ka, 1923; M.A., 1925. Practices and principles of bank 
regulation, with s rence to liquidity and segregation of different types of 
banking business ks and in rediscount banks. 1937. Wisconsin. 

ENRIQUE Ruiz-Bar! nbia, 1927; M.S., 1932. Theory and practice of bank. 
ing supervision. | 

WALTER FRANCIS R Y n, 1930; M.A., Tufts, 1932. The problem of mem. 
ber bank legal res nts. 1936. Cornell. 

CARL HERBERT SCHW r., A.B., Michigan, 1932; M.B.A., 1933. The joint stock land 
banks. 1938. C 

EDMUND THADDEUS I zh, 1932; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1933. The Bank 
of Poland. 1938. ¢ 

DONALD SHAM. The tal savings system. 1936. California. 

EDWARD STONE SH 1929; A.M., 1930. The federal reserve requirement 
for commercial b nt of credit control. 1936. Stanford. Accepted. 
NATHAN L, SILVERS California at Los Angeles, 1928. The gold buying policy 

of the United Sta n. Completed. 

EDWARD S. SIMMON ( te, 1931; M.A., 1933. Banking in relation to capital 
formation. 1936 

H. Grapy SLOAN, A i. Some economic and financial influences of Recon- 
struction Finance ‘ tion with particular reference to American banking 
1937. Chicag 

HAROLD STEIN, B.S ; f the City of New York, 1926; M.B.A. A com- 
parative analysis of vings banks. 1938. Columbia. 

ALEXANDER M. ST! Montana, 1927. Banking system of Soviet Russia. 1936. 
Columbia. 

MILTON L. STOKES, B : M.A., 1922; LL.B., 1926. The development and 
present position of » in Canada. 1937. Pennsylvania. 

GLENN W. SUTTON 1926; M.A., 1927. An analysis of the monetary poli- 
cies of the New I State 

CLarR Woops SwONGE! Kansas, 1925; A.M., Harvard, 1927. Bank suspension of 
1933. Harvard 

JosEPH A. TAGGART ’; M.B.A., Harvard, 1927. Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston. 1938. C 

CarL EDISON THOM 1, 1936. Price structure and industrial fluctuations. 
Completed 

HAROLD W. Tor¢ Minnesota, 1930; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1931. Bank 
credit expansion n 

ARTHUR P. L. Tur? rd, 1935. National banking system, 1863-79. Com- 
pleted. 


ROBERT C. TURNEI 0; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1932. Interest rates ane 
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WiLLIAM WILLIS TURNER, B.S., Illinois, 1926; A.M., Wisconsin, 1931. Trends in the 
resources, liabilities and net worth of Rhode Island and Massachusetts banks, 1891-1933. 
1936. Brown. Accepted. 

YuAN-CHAO WANG, A.B., Tsinghua, 1930. The silver problem of China. Harvard. 

GIN-PENG WAUNG, A.B., Shanghai Baptist College, 1930; M.S., Columbia, 1933. Exchange 
depreciation and Oriental trade. 1938. Columbia. 

WELDON Wooprow WELFLING, A.B., Swarthmore, 1933; A.M., 1935. Savings banks 
during the depression. 1937. Princeton. 

Mage SAVAGE WEST, B.A., McGill, 1927; M.A., 1930. Central banks in the British do- 
minions. 1937. McGill. 

|. M. WuitsetT, A.B., Texas, 1926; M.A., Ohio State, 1928. Development of national and 

~ state banking, 1920-1935. 1936. Ohio State. 

FENTON C. Witcox, A.B., Maryland, 1932; A.M., Georgetown, 1933. The trade acceptance 
in the United States. 1937. Johns Hopkins. 

BRAYTON FULLER WILSON, Ph.D., Harvard, 1936. Some causes of inactivity of the factors 
of production. Accepted. 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 
Proro E. ABELARDE, A.B., California, 1928; A.M., 1930. American tariff policy. 1937. 


Columbia. 

H. K. ALLEN, B.S., Illinois, 1920; M.S., 1932. Efficiency and economy of local government 
with particular reference to township and district functions in Illinois. 1936. Illinois. 

WiLLtIAM ALLISON, LL.B., Georgia, 1929; B.C.S., Georgia School of Technology, 1930; 
M.B.A., New York, 1933. Governmental regulation through the taxing power and wel- 
fare clause to achieve certain social objectives. 1939. Columbia. 

Oscar L. ALTMAN, A.B., Cornell, 1929; A.M., 1930. Taxation of personal property with 
special reference to Cook County, Illinois. 1936. Chicago. 

CHARLES ARTHUR ANNIS, B.Com., Toronto, 1930; M.A., Cornell, 1933. A study of the 
Canadian tariff. 1936. Cornell. Accepted. 

Roscok ARANT, B.A., Vanderbilt, 1930; M.A., 1931. Business and occupation taxes. 1937. 
Northwestern. 

Grorce H. AuLt, B.S., Clemson, 1919; M.A., Virginia, 1928. Farm real estate tax de- 
linquency in relation to land utilization in South Carolina. 1936. Wisconsin. 

Don H. BAKER. A comparison of the legal and economic bases of the income tax. 1937. 
California. 

RICHARD C. BREITHUT, B.S., Harvard, 1931; A.M., Columbia, 1933. Motor vehicle taxation. 
1937. Columbia. 

RAYMOND W. COLEMAN, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, 1935. Pledged revenue as security for govern- 
ment bonds. 

GILBERT W. Cooke, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1936. The North Dakota industrial program. Ac- 
cepted. 

RAFAEL DE J. CorDERO, A.B., Puerto Rico; A.M., Columbia. Taxation of corporations with 
special reference to conditions in Porto Rico. 1937. Columbia. 

CLARENCE HONEYWELL Curtis, A.B., Queen’s, 1933; A.M., 1934. The financial problems 
of government in Canada in relation to constitutional development. 1938. Chicago. 

JAMES CARLTON Dockeray, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1929; M.A., Ohio State, 1931. Public 
utility taxation in Ohio: a statistical study. 1936. Ohio State. 

C. H. Donovan, B.S., St. Lawrence, 1931. Some aspects of the government fiscal policy in 
the business cycle. 1937. North Carolina. 

EMMA MarGARET Doran, B.A., Toronto, 1922; M.S., Columbia, 1929. The agricultural 
processing taxes under the AAA. 1938. Columbia. 

JosEPH CARLYLE ELLETT, A.B., Richmond, 1932; A.M., Virginia, 1933. Federal relief 
expenditures from 1932 to 1936. 1937. Virginia. 

WALTER ULRICH FUHRIMAN, B.S., Utah Agricultural, 1925. Property tax delinquency in 
Utah with special reference to delinquency on farm property taxes. 1936. California. 
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PHILIP LYLE GAMBLE, B.S 


panies. 1935. Cornell. A 


HAROLD G. GUSHING 
of the sales tax wit! 
JOHN FREDERICK HALT! 
of the cash expenditt 
TYLer F. HAycoop, B.S 
1935. Wisconsin. 
Guy R. A.B., D 
New York State. 1 
ALBERT MILLER HILL} 
Carolina, 1931. Hist 
CHARLES H. Howe, B.S 
lection of farm real 
RIENZI W. JENNINGS, B 
and horse race betting 

EDWARD GORDON KEI 

textile cities. Harvard 
L. J. LonG, B.B.A., 
1935. Illinois. Accet 


ELMER L. McBripE, B.S., O 


tion of farm land 
ORVILLE JOHN McDIA 
velopment. Accepted 
Davip H. McKINNEY 
Influence of classif 
1936. Kentucky. 
W. L. McMILLEN, B.S 
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Kentucky Teachers, 1929; M.A., Kentucky, 1933. 
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M.S., 1933. Taxation of public utilities in Illinois 

Teachers College of Pittsburgh, 1927; M.A., Kan- 

tax delinquency in Iowa. 1936. Iowa. 
Depreciation as a function of revenue. 1936 


nesota, 1933. Taxation of public utilities in the 
North Carolina, 1933. Marketing implications 
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1936] Insurance and Pensions 


Population and Migration 


cE. Guck, A.B., DePauw, 1927; A.M., Chicago, 1928. The Chinese colonization of 
Hawaii: a study in race mixture and assimilation. 1936. Chicago. 

Durrry C. KAPATZINSKY, A.M., Columbia, 1933. Population problem in Czechoslovakia. 
1936. Columbia. 

Ltoyp GEORGE REYNOLDS, Ph.D., Harvard, 1936. The British immigrant. Accepted. (Pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press, Toronto.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 


CLARENCE QUINN BerGer, A.B., Harvard, 1933; A.M., 1936. Time budgets and human 
behavior: a methodological study. 1937. Harvard. 

Mary JEAN BowMAN, A.B., Vassar, 1930. The economic background of reformatory 
women. Radcliffe. 

S. E. M. BRENHOUSE, B.A., McGill, 1933; M.A., 1934. Housing of the twilight income 
group. 1938. Columbia. 

NEAL BREAULE DeENoop, A.B., Harvard, 1932; A.M., 1933. An analytic study of the 
formation of social strata in industrial societies. 1937. Harvard. 

EUGENE Forsegy, B.A., McGill, 1925; M.A., 1926; B.A., Oxford, 1928; M.A., 1932. Dis- 
tribution of national income in Canada, 1926-35. 1937. McGill. 

MaurICE FREEMAN, A.B., British Columbia, 1926; M.A., Ohio State, 1930. Personal and 
institutional attitudes toward work: a historical and comparative study. 1937. Ohio State. 

WiLLIAM TROTTER Hicks, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1935. The economic effects of the na- 
tionalization of foreign property in Mexico between 1917 and 1931. Accepted. 

G. E. JOHNSON, Ph.B., Chicago, 1933. The church and the industrial order, 1870-1900. 
1937. Chicago. 

CHARLES D. KEPNER, A.M., Harvard, 1917; S.T.B., Andover Theological Seminary, 1922. 
Social aspects of the banana industry. Columbia. (Published in Columbia Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law.) 

PauL LINCOLN KLEINSORGE, A.B., Stanford, 1927; M.B.A., Harvard, 1929. Some eco- 
nomic aspects of the Boulder Canyon controversy. 1937. Stanford. 

HucH ALLEN MILLER, B.S., Chicago, 1926. The preferences of the radio audiences in 
Chicago for certain types of radio programs. 1937. Chicago. 

JoHN WINCHELL RILEY, Jr., A.B., Bowdoin, 1930; A.M., Harvard, 1932. Recent changes 
in group use of leisure. 1936. Harvard. 

TILLMAN Morris SoccE, B.A., St. Olaf, 1924; M.A., Minnesota, 1931. Age distribution 
and occupational changes in the United States. 1936. Minnesota. 

C. C. STALNAKER, B.A., Iowa State Teachers, 1930; Iowa, 1931. An analysis of plans for 
social security. 1937. Illinois. 

FRANCIS SIDNEY WILDER, A.B., Dartmouth, 1925; A.M., North Carolina, 1926. Some 
class variations in standards of living in North Carolina. 1937. North Carolina. 


Insurance and Pensions 


GERHARD GUSTAV FREDERICK HARTMAN, A.B., Buffalo, 1932; M.B.A., 1935. Hospital 
liability and malpractice insurance. 1937. Chicago. 

Harry W. HECKMAN, A.B., Illinois Wesleyan, 1929; M.S., Illinois, 1932. The trend of 
workmen's compensation legislation in the United States since 1920. 1936. Illinois. 

InvIN Hutt, B.S. in Econ.. Chicago, 1922; M.A., Columbia, 1930. The conservation of life 
—— based upon a study of the life insurance lapsation problems in Utah. 1936. Penn- 
Syivania, 

R. B. MitcHeLt, B.S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1919; M.A., 1933. The financial status of stock 
fire and marine insurance companies during prosperity and depression. 1937. Pennsylvania. 

MERRILL GARVER Murray, B.A., De Pauw, 1922; M.A., Wisconsin, 1929. Unemployment 
compensation in the social security program. 1936. Wisconsin. Completed. 
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FRED RITCHIE, B.S., © 2: A.M., 1933; A.M., Princeton, 1934, Workmen's 
compensation in Né Princeton 

FLorA SLocum, BS., ¢ state College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 1921. 
M.A., St. Louis, 1 stment of life insurance problems among dependent 
families by social ag Louis. 

WILLIAM WANDEL, Ph. bia, 1935. The control of competition in life insurance 
(Published by Art Print ( pany, Lancaster, Pennsylvania.) 

A. C. WILT, B.S. in I 1925. A study of workmen's compensation carriers 
in Pennsylvania w ty, cost and service. 1938. Pennsylvania, 

BIRCHARD ELTON WYAT Oberlin, 1930; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1932. Group retire. 
ment plan. 1936. ¢ pted 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 


MARTHA ALEXANDEI j B.L., California, 1910. Public provisions for the care 
of the dependent sick : 2 County, California. 1936. California. 

CHARLES PRINCE, S.B 1930; S.M., Washington, 1932. Development of public 
welfare administrat ted States, 1905-1914. 1937. Chicago. 

ROBERT EDWARD RAI ; Stanford, 1926; M.A., 1927. The economic problem of rural 
relief in California 

JOHN HEARLD USEE} California, 1934. Study of unemployment and relief in the 


rural towns of Ma 1. Harvard 


Socialism and Codperative Enterprises 


WILLIAM Isaacs, B.S ( ge, 1925; A.M., Columbia, 1932; J.D., New York, 
1928; J.S.D., 192 Marxian political movements in America. 1937. Neu 
York. 

RICHARD WILLIAM | B., Princeton, 1933; A.M., Harvard, 1934. Robert Dale 
Owen. Harvard. 


Statistics and Its Methods 


HENRY B. ARTHUR, | i, 1935. Wholesale price work of the United States 
Bureau of Labor St ted 

FRANCIS EpGAR MCIN B., Stanford, 1931. Demand for copper. 1936. Chicago. 

ALBERT LEONARD My! D., Harvard, 1936. Future trading on organized commodity 
exchanges. Accepted 

FREDLYN RAMSEY, A.B A.M., 1930. Economic theory of index numbers 
1937. Chicago. 
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NOTES 


On July 1 Professor James Washington Bell of Northwestern University as- 
sumed the responsibilities of Secretary-Treasurer of the AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


The next annual meeting of the AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION will be 
held in Chicago, December 28-30, with headquarters at the Stevens Hotel. 


AMERICAN LIBERTY LEAGUE AND AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION :—The 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION is a scientific organization and does not 
propose Or approve measures or take a stand on questions of public policy. Its 
officers have always been careful to protect it against misconception. When it 
became evident that a questionnaire widely circulated, with covering letter, by 
the American Liberty League had given some persons the impression the Asso- 
CIATION had in some way participated in the matter or had shown sympathy with 
it, the president of the ASSOCIATION, with the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee, corresponded with the president of the League and requested that steps 
be taken to remove any misconception that had arisen. The step taken by the 
League is shown by the following letter from Mr. Shouse: 

‘A few weeks ago a questionnaire prepared by the American Liberty League 
to ascertain sentiment of economists on current issues was sent to you. In a 
covering letter it was explained that the questionnaire had its origin during the 
meeting of the AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION in New York City, when, 
at the suggestion of a prominent member of the AssOCIATION who is a member 
of the Advisory Council of the League, advantage was taken of the opportunity 
to consult with a considerable number of the economists who had assembled for 
their annual rendezvous. 

“A suggestion has been made that the covering letter may have conveyed an 
erroneous impression that the questionnaire, although making no mention of 
the AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, was prepared or sponsored by that 
ASSOCIATION. It was not intended to give such an impression. I, of course, recog- 
nize the long-standing policy of the AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION to 
refrain from action on any controversial or partisan subject, and I am glad to 
emphasize that the ASSOCIATION was in no way responsible for the preparation of 
the questionnaire. —JOUETT SHOUSE.” 


The following names have been added to the membership of the AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION since May 1: 


Asofsky, A. A., 8301 21st Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Becker, N. M., 3438 Wilson Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Brock, L. V., 164 1st Ave., Waynesburg, Penn. 

Campbell, C. A., Sevierville Pike, Maryville, Tenn. 

Carignan, W. J., 4100 N. Springfield Ave., Chicago, III. 

Cohn, M., 385 Ft. Washington Ave., New York City 

Fantozzi, C. T., 1414 E. 59th St., Chicago, III. 

Grubb, K. A., 48 Linden St., Arlington, Mass. 

Hamm, J. E., Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City 
Keith, E. G., Kirkland House, Cambridge, Mass. 

Larcom, R. C., Bay Rd., Amherst, Mass. 

Morris, V. P., College of Social Science, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
Morton, J. E., Sobeslavska 17, Prague XII, Czechoslovakia 

Parker, J. S., 1617 Regent St., Madison, Wis. 

Ridge, W. C., 197 Watson Blvd., North Side, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Schickele, R., Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
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Sherman, J. V., Hotel St. ( ge, R. 11040, Clark St. at Henry, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Smith, P. R., Elyria Savings Bldg., Elyria, Ohio 

Walden, Mrs. P. T., 210 St. I St., New Haven, Conn. 

Walton, Mrs. I. T., 844 H in Ave., Evanston, IIl. 

Wehrwein, C. F., College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Wermel, M. T., 1717 R St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


The papers presented at the eighteenth annual meeting of the American Asso. 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Business, held on April 24, 1936, have been 
printed. The following officers were elected for the year 1936-37: president, Dean 
Walter C. Weidles hio State University; vice-president, Dean Charles M 
Thompson, University of Illinois; secretary-treasurer, Dean Charles C. Fichtner 
University of Arkansas. The next meeting of the Association will be held at 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, March 22-24, 1937. 


The Department of Statistics, University College, London, announces the publi- 
cation of Statistical Research Memoirs, Volume I, edited by J. Neyman and E. §. 
Pearson. Although the series is not strictly a periodical, it is hoped that a volume 
containing over 150 pages will be issued about once a year. Those who signify 
their intention of purchasing a volume immediately will be regarded as sub- 
scribers and will receive a copy of the volume on receipt of 12s. 6d. Those pur- 
chasing a volume at a later date will be charged 15s. Checks should be made pay- 
able to University College, London, and sent to Professor E. S. Pearson, Depart 
ment of Statistics, University College, Gower Street, London, W. C. 1. Fuller par- 
ticulars with regard to the contents may be had from Professor Pearson. 


Richard R. Smith, a publisher of college text and reference books, has estab. 
lished a counseling agency to advise authors concerning the best possible publish 
ing arrangements. More specialized books, ranging from doctors’ theses to mono- 
graphs and treatises which have a more limited appeal, may be published on a 
codperative basis. Anyone interested may reach Mr. Smith at 120 East 39th 
Street, New York City 


The William A. Vawter Foundation of the School of Commerce, Northwest- 
ern University, offers a cash prize of $1,000 for the best manuscript of an unpub- 
lished book on business ethics. All inquiries concerning this contest should be 
addressed to the Vawter Foundation, School of Commerce, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, 

The first number the Osterreichische Zeitschrift fiir Bankwesen (Verlag 
des Bankenverbandes khgasse 4, Vienna) appeared under date of June, 1936 


Robert Jackson Ray, associate professor of economics and international trade at 
Northwestern University School of Commerce, died May 16, 1936. 


and Resignations 
Albert Abrahamson ; been advanced to the rank of associate professor ot 
economics at Bowdoin College and given an extension of leave in order to act 
as director of the W.P.A. work for Maine. 


C. W. Allison is taking Dr. Johnston’s place in charge of the department of 
accounting at the University of Utah. 


G. P. Baker has been appointed assistant professor of transportation at the 
Harvard Graduate Sch f Business Administration. 
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Leo G. Blackstock has been promoted to the rank of associate professor of 
business administration at the University of Texas. 


John G. Blocker has been promoted to the rank of associate professor of 
xcounting at the University of Kansas. 


Theodore H. Boggs of Stanford University taught courses in labor problems 
and economic history in the College of Economics and Business, University of 
Washington, during the summer. 


William P. Boyd has been promoted to the rank of associate professor of 
business administration at the University of Texas. 


James D. Brown, professor of economics at Princeton University, visited Eng- 
land, Belgium, France, and Switzerland during the summer on a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation to study economic impacts of social insurance. 


Philip M. Brown has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor of 
economics at Bowdoin College. 


Norman S. Buchanan, formerly at Colgate University, has accepted an assistant 
professorship in economics at the University of California, Berkeley. 


Robert D. Calkins, chairman of the department of economics at the University 
of California, Berkeley, has been promoted to the rank of associate professor. 


William A. Carter of Dartmouth College has been promoted to the rank of 
assistant professor of economics. 


John M. Cassels of Harvard becomes assistant professor of economics for 
three years. 


Ralph L. Dewey, chief of the transportation division of the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has been appointed lecturer in 
economics at the University of Michigan for the academic year 1936-1937, to 
teach in the field of public control of industry during the absence of Professor 
Sharfman. 


J. Harrold Ennis, chairman of the department of economics and sociology at 
Doane College, Crete, Nebraska, has been appointed instructor in economics at 
the College of Business Administration, University of Nebraska. 


Raymond F. Farwell of the College of Economics and Business, University of 
Washington, has been promoted to the rank of associate professor. 


John V. Fordon has been appointed instructor at the College of Economics 
and Business, University of Washington. 


Domenico Gagliardo has been promoted to professor of economics at the 
University of Kansas. During the past summer he conducted a study of the labor 
market in Kansas for the Social Science Research Council. 


J. K. Galbraith has been appointed instructor in economics and tutor at 
Harvard University. 


Edwin F. Gay of Harvard University has retired and has become Henry Lee 
professor of economics, emeritus. 
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_ Henry F. Grad ned as head of the trade agreements section of the 
State Department return to the University of California. 

Frank D. Graha Princeton University has received a grant from the 
Oberlaender Trus be absent on leave for the first term of the academic 
year 1936-1937. He wv o Germany and continue his study of the econom; 
and financial aspects of yment creation. 

J. Anton de Haz 1¢ Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 
taught courses in t | trade at the University of Texas during the 
summer. 

Gottfried Habe Harvard University, after a year’s leave of absence to 
make a study of t s cycle for the Economic Intelligence Service of the 
League of Nation n the staff at Harvard as associate professor and 
tutor in the divisi ry, government and economics. 

B. F. Haley, ex f the department of economics at Stanford Uni- 
versity, is to be or bsence during the fall and winter quarters of the 
coming academic y vill spend the time at Cambridge University, England 

S. E. Harris becon ociate professor of economics and tutor in the division 
of history, govert onomics at Harvard University. 

Albert Hart of rsity of Chicago has been “——— lecturer in 
economics at the | »f California, Berkeley, for the fall semester of 1936 

Edgar M. Hoo rly instructor in economics at Harvard University. 
has been appointe t professor of economics at the University of Michigan. 

William S. Hoy the College of Economics and Business, University of 
Washington, was on for the summer quarter, 1936, to direct a study of 
seasonal unemploy the State of Washington for the committee on social 
security of the So : Research Council. 

Finn B. Jensen pointed instructor in economics at the University 
of Kansas. 

J. A. Johnston f the department of accounting at the University of 
Utah will be absent ve during the academic year 1936-1937 for the purpose 
of completing a te poration finance. 

Miles H. Jones professor of business law in the School of Business 
Administration, U1 ty of Pittsburgh, taught in the summer session of Ohio 
University, Athens, ‘ 

Frank H. Knig! University of Chicago, will serve as professor of 
economics at the | ty of California, Berkeley, during the fall semester 


of 1936. 


Robert K. Lamt t Harvard University, has been appointed assistant 
11 
professor at Willi 


Carl Landauer | pointed professor of economics at the University 
of California, Ber 


Chester F. Lay f accounting and management at the University o! 
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Texas, was a visiting professor in the School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, during the summer. 


Ray V. Leffler, — of economics at Dartmouth College, has been granted 
leave of absence for the first semester 1936-1937. He will carry on research in 
foreign exchange control. 


Martin L. Lindahl of Dartmouth College has been promoted to the rank of 
assistant professor of economics. 


Arthur N. Lorig of the College of Economics and Business, University of 
Washington, has been promoted to assistant professor. 


Samuel J. Lukens returns in September to the School of Business Administra- 
tion of the University of Pittsburgh as instructor in commerce. 


|. M. McDaniel of Dartmouth College has been promoted to the rank of 
assistant professor of economics. He has been granted leave of absence for the first 
semester 1936-1937 to act as director of the Manchester, New Hampshire, public 
forum. 


Marion K. McKay, professor of economics, University of Pittsburgh, served 
during the second semester of the past year as special part-time adviser to the 
State Department of Education at Harrisburg. 


O. R. Martin, chairman of the department of business organization and 
management, University of Nebraska, has been appointed acting dean of the 
College of Business Administration during Professor J. E. LeRossignol’s absence. 


Paul W. Milam, assistant professor of business administration at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, served during the summer as statistical adviser in the National 
Forest Division of the United States Department of Agriculture at Washington, 


Charles J. Miller of the College of Economics and Business, University of 
Washington, has been promoted to the rank of associate professor. 


Sanford Mosk has been appointed instructor in economics at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Vernon A. Mund of the College of Economics and Business, University of 
Washington, has been promoted to the rank of associate professor. 


Margaret Myers, instructor in economics at Vassar College, has been promoted 
to the rank of assistant professor. 


ElRoy Nelson of Russell Sage College, Troy, New York, conducted a seminar 
on current trends in taxation and teaching economic resources in the summer 
school of the University of Denver. 


Eugene E. Oakes has been appointed instructor in economics and tutor in the 
division of history, government and economics at Harvard University. 


Bertil Ohlin has been appointed professor of economics at the University of 
California, Berkeley, for the spring semester, 1937. 


E F. Penrose has been appointed associate professor of economics at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 
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